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PEEFACE. 


Since the work now presented to the reader rests solely 
on the strength of the Synchronistic Table accompanying 
it, I consider it necessary to prefix a few remarks bearing 
on the undertaking and exocntion of such a work, 
remarks for which I have not been able to find a place in 
the body of the book itself. 

The History of the Tamils, their language, and their 
literature cannot be said to have even started its exist- 
ence, for the suflBcient reason that a correct chronological 
frame-work to hold together and in right order the many 
facta enshrined in their ancient Sangam Literature has not 
yet been got at. Various have been the attempts made 
till now to utilize the facts gathered from that Literature 
for edifying narratives, descriptions and exhortations; but 
a genuine history, none of these, it must be regretfully 
acknowledged, has been able to evolve. Lacking the indis- 
pensable initial time-frame, the so-called histories of 
Tamil Literature and the long-winded introductions to the 
various editions of the Tamil Classical poems remain 
to this day inane and vapid of real instruction, 
in spite of their tedious parrot-Hke repetitions 
of fictions and facts culled from tradition and 
the poems themselves. The learned authors of 
these dissertations have been only trying to make bricks 
without straw, or rather to raise a structure with only 
bricks without the connecting mortar of Chronology. This 
lack of a scientific chronology is, however, due not to any 
paucity of relevant materials in which the Sangam Litera- 
ture is apparently rich but to a failure to apply to 
them the correct mode of manipulation — their valuation 
and arrangement. Taking this view of the matter I nerved 
myself to the task of testing whether the early poems of the 
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Tamils when subjected to modern methods could be made 
to yield the secret of their chronology or should be allowed 
to lie mute, as of yore, or worse still, to mumble out their 
incoherencies, here and there, in the triad of collections to 
which a late literary but unhistorical systematist has so 
kindly consigned them. In entering on this new and difB- 
cult piece of work I had no reason to be buoyed up by any 
strong hope of success, so divergent and even conflicting 
being the views of scholars about the Tamil Sangam and its 
Literature and so hopelessly disarranged the literary 
remains. And immediately -after I sat down and began 
preparing the Synchronistic Table a revered scholar, with 
another friend, one day happened to step into my room 
and, learning what I was engaged in, lost no time in throw- 
ing a plentiful douche of cold water on the scheme, urging 
that he himself had been engaged more than once in a 
similar undertaking but each time had to give it up as a 
fruitless venture in sheer vexation of spir.it. This warning 
coming from a scholar of his standing and that at the very 
thresliold of my efforts nniurnlly had the effect of very 
nearly wiping out even the little hope I had behind the 
l)ack of my mind. Still realising the traditional overpar- 
tiality of some of onr scholars for traditions as a class I 
persuaded myself that the scholar referred to must have 
weighted his barque with a little too much of unnecessary 
traditional lumber to have thus sent it to the bottom before 
reaching its destination. A ray of hope thus gleamed 
through this idea and accordingly I persisted in my work 
and went on verifying the various literary references and 
jotting down the names for the projected Table. If past 
failures are but stepping-stones to future success, T thought 
that this particular scholar’s discomfiture should put me 
doubly on my guard against the intrusion of legendary 
matter and unverified traditions amongst the facts of 
the Table and so vitiating their positive testimony. I 
resolved also to keep clear before my mind the distinction 
between facts and our interpretation of facts, between 
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objective data and subjective constructions. Despite all 
these resolves, however, I should confess that my first Table, 
true to the forewaruiug I had already received, turned out 
badly ; nor could the second fare any better, though 
much superior to its predecessor in its close-jointed charac- 
ter and freedom from extraneous and irrelevant matter. 
The Table herewith presented is the result of my third 
attempt and I trust that the sacrifice of two of its fellows 
has added strength to it. Unlike i^ predecessors this Table 
has stood all the criticism I have been able to bring to bear 
upon it and hence on this frame 1 proceeded to distribute 
the various facts and events of Early Tamil Literature and 
weave a connected narrative for the period covered by it. 
Now that the Table and its interpretation are placed before 
Tamil Scholars, old and new, it is for them to pronounce 
whether these lay the foundation-stone for 'a real ‘Begin- 
ning of Soutli Indian History’ based on the earliest literary 
documents uvuiiabic in Tamil, or, these too should go the 
way of the i)revious attempts hi the field. 

For drawing up the preliminary lists of the Kings, 
Chieftains and Poets appearing in the Sangum Literature 
on wliich the coiistructiou of the Syuclirouistic Table was 
started, I have to express my thauks to Vidvan V. Venkata- 
rajalu Eeddiyar and Pandit E. V. Anantarama Aiyar, then 
Follows of the Oriental liescurch Institute, of whom the 
latter unhappily has since been removed by the hand of 
death beyond the reach of tliis deserved though belated 
recognition of his assistance. I should also acknowledge 
with gratitude the services of Mr. S. Somasuudara Desikar 
ol the Tamil Lexicon Office and Mr. K. N. KupiJuswami 
Aiyangar, B.A., of the Oriental Kesearch Institute Office, in 
so kindly undertaking the preparation of an Index of Names 
for this book. And, above all, my most sincere thanks are 
due to the Syndicate of the University I have now the 
honour to servo, for the facilities and conveniences offered 
for Eesearch in this Institute without which a work of this 
nature would scarcely be possible. 
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In the transliteration of proper names I have generally 
followed the system adopted by the Tamil Leacon, though 
in respect of certain well-known names, as for instance, 
Chera, Chola, etc., I have allowed the old spelling to stand. 
A certain want of uniformity in the spelling of a few names 
has, I am aware, unavoidably crept in; but the instances, I 
am sure, are not of such a nature as to mislead the reader 
into false conclusions about the facts embodied in the work. 

With all the attention and care bestowed on this book, 
it is more than likely that in many places it may 
stand in need of improvement in the light of informed criti- 
cism and I shall be only very grateful to receive from 
scholars any suggestions in that direction. 

Obibntal Research Insttedte, ^ 

‘Limbdi Gardens/ Madras, f k. N. Sivaraja Puxai. 

20th April, 1932. ) 
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TABLE 1. 


TBE CB61.A GENEALOGY. 


60 B.C..25 B.C. 

25 B.C..1 A-D. 

1 A.D.-25 A.D. 

26 A.D. -50 A.D. 

80 A.D. .75 A.D. 


(1) Vejivan Tittan, the Conqueror of UraiyOr, 

I 

(2) Titian Vcliyaii aUat P6rvaikk6-Pcrunarld|li, aon 

of (1). 

I 

(3) Mudittalaikko-Pminarkilli, probably son of (8) 

(4) Knrikalan I alias Pciumpriu-Ceiini. 


(5) Ve1pabtadakkai-Pcrnnarki||i, 
probably son of (3). 
(8) t7ruTa.pa{it5r I|nflced CeDiii, probably son of 
I EarikkUu I. 

76 A.D. -100 A.D. <7) KarikSlan II or Karikilan the Great, aon of (6). 


100 A.D. .126 A.D. (8) CMeeDni-Kalatiki||i, probably son of (7). 

I 

125 A.D. -150 A.D. (0) Eu|anuitattu-luSciya-Ki!liva|avai], probably son 

I ’’ of (8). 

160 A.D. -175 A.D. (10) Rajaaiiyatn-VcitO'I'orunarkilli, probably son of (3). 

1 

175 A.D. -800 A.D. (11) Cho]an Ko-CcAka^aii. 


c— c 



TABLE n. 

TSS PA^piJA GENBAZOOT. 


1 A.D.-25 A.D. 

25 A.D. -50 A.D. 

66 A.D. -73 A.D, 

73 A.D. -100 A.D. 

100 A.D. -123 A.D. 

125 A.D, -130 A.D. 

ISO A,D.176 A.D. 


(1) Neduditer-Celijau of Korkai aluu Nedofiee^- 

;an I, tbe Conqueror of Eudal. 

I 

(2) OUaiyur-tauta-Putappandijau, probably aon of (1). 

1 

(3) Paauinpuii- I^i^iyftn aluu Nilam-taru-tiruvil- 

P&ndiyan a/ia< Vadimbalamba-niura-P&a- 
diyau otioa Panii3du-tanta-Pai;i<)iyau or Ne<}ufi- 
ccjiyan II, the Conqueror of the Aayi eountry, 
probably sou of (2). 

I 

(4) PaMdaUhtudukodumi-PeruTaludi alias VelByam- 

balattu-tuQciva PeruTaludi, probably aon of (8). 

I 

(5) Talaiyaladikauattu-Ccra-Venra-Ncduficcliyan aUct 

Nedufieejiyau III, probably aou of (4). 

I 

(0) Ilavantikaipalli-tuSciya-NaiunAran, 

(7) KOdakarattu tudciya Maran-Vatudi. 

I 

(6) Musiri-Morriya-Oa^yau. 

(0) K&nappSreyil-tanta UkkirapperuTajndi. 


TABLE III. 


25 B.C.-l A.D. 

I A.D. .25 A.D. 

25 A.D. -30 A.D. 


50 A.D. -76 A-.D. 


75 A.D.-IOO A.D. 

100 A.D. -125 A.D. 
125 A.D. -150 A.D. 
150 A.D. -175 A.D. 

175 A.D. -200 A.D. 


IBB CBtSA GBNBALOGY. 


(1) KaruTDr-Eriya-Ol-Val-KopperumcheraMruniporai, 
the Conqueror of Karuvur. 


(2) TJdiyan CbOral 
probably sou of (1). 


(3) Auturas Cheral 
probably aon of (1). 


( 4 ) Kudakl[<>(5) Palyanai- (0) Cclra-Kadum. 
NMnfichfralfctaii, Ce1-K«{u-Kuiiu- Ko allot Chikkar. 
aon of (2). van, aon of (2). pit]|i-tuDeiyatCelva. 
I KadumkO, aon of (3)> 


(7) Kadal- 
Pirakotliya* 
il-Kelu-Kuttuvan, 
aoo of (4). 


(8) Ka^ikay- 
kanni-Nnrmudi- 
Choral) aon of (4). 


(9) Euituvaii- 
Itumporai, the 
Conqueror of 
Takadur, 
of (6), 


aon 


(10) Adnkotpattu- 
CbSralitan, aon of (4). 


(11) EudakkO- 
I|a2cbeiBl-Iniin- 
porai, aon of (9) . 


(12) CberanMn-Eutfavan-Eodai. 

(13) Tanaiklaan-CSy-MSntaran-OhoraMrumporai. 

(14) Cberaman-Mari-Va^o. 

(15) (^icraman-Eukkodai-ldarpan. 

(16) CSieraman-Eanaikkal-Irumporai. 



TABLE IV. 


Tbe Contemporary Kings of the Early Audfara Dynasty in Maharashtra 
according to Dr. B. 6. Bhandarkar. 


50 B.C.-40 B.O. (1) Krishnaraja. 

40 B.C.-16 A.D. (2) Siitakami. 

(3) K^abarata Nakapaua and his son-m-law Vasava- 
dbU. 

133 A.D. -154 A.D. (4) Gotamiputra S&Ukand. 

1.10 A.D. -154 A.D. (S) Vbsistbiputra Pulumayi. 

154 A.D. -172 A.D. (6) Gotamiputia Sri TajAa Shtakarni. 

172 A.D. (7) Vaaiatliiputra Cato«parua (Cattitapasa). 

About 190 A.D. (8) Madb&ripuira Sakaaena. 

(Early SUiory of the p, 88.) 



TABLE V. 


The Contemporary Kings of the Early Andhra Dynasty in 
Tail&ngana according to Dr. B. G. Bhaudarkar. 


Date. 

Xarne. 

A.D. 


154-15S 

FoIumAyi. 

158.’! 65 

Siva Sri 

165172 

Sivashanda. 

172-202 

JajOa Sri. 

202-208 

VIjaya. 

208-211 

Candra Sri. 

211-218 

Pulomavi. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY TAMILS 

BASED OiN 

THE SYNCHRONISTIC TABLES OF THEIR 
KINGS. CHIEFTAINS AND POETS. 


PART L 

The Sangam Litekatcre : its Valuation and Arrangement. 

1. If the literatures of the other races in India 
should stand condomued for want of 
latroducuoD. history, the Literature of the Tamils 

also should allow itself to be arraigned on that common 
count. Many of these races, it is true, have built up 
characteristic civilizations of their own in their respective 
areas, and thus made history in a real sense; but few of 
them had the taste or inclination to systematically record 
what they had accomplished in set works devoted to 
history. The Tamils, who have occupied the Southern 
corner of Peninsular India from a time beyond the reach 
of traditions when their migration into the land is said 
to have taken place, have also evolved therein a social 
polity and civilization which still possess features entirely 
distinct from those of the Aryan system of the North. 
It is further clear that in the long stretch of centuries 
over which this culture spreads, the Tamils have borrowed 
.freely from others and given them largely of their store 
in return. When a race meets another and comes to live 
by its side for centuries, cultural drifts are bound to 
occur either way, unless a particular race takes deli- 
berately the unwise step of severe isolation from its 
neighbours. Every historian knows that such an isolation, 
if persisted in, leads in the long inm to decline and decay 
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and no nation,' that has not been brought into contact 
with an outside race, either by its own migration or that 
of the other in its midst, could hope to come to the fore- 
front in the cultural history of man. Hence, it is little 
surprising that in the meeting of the Aryans and the Dravi- 
dians in South India a mixture of cultures should have 
taken place, and that also on no inconsiderable scale, as 
their contact all the while seems to have been very close 
and intimate down to the present day. The problem of 
problems for the historian of Southern India is to take 
this composite culture, this amalgam of civilization, 
analyse it carefully and impartially and trace its elements 
if possible to their respective sources — Dravidian or 
Aryan. 

It is sad to note, however, that in the preliminary 
etforts towards such an undertaking, the Indian 
Sanskritists as a class, consciously or unconsciously, have 
failed to do justice to the Dravidian element in the prob- 
lem. In fact, the systematic attempt of many of them 
appears ever to have been to belittle the Dravidian con- 
tribution to the cultural history of India and in their 
treatment of the question to try even to wipe out, if that 
were possible, the term Dravidian and all that it goes to 
connote. In no activities of life, either practical or 
theoretical, have they found anything that could go incon- 
testably to the credit of the Dravidians. Even after the 
appearance of that epoch-making work of Dr. Caldwell, 
which covers only a very small and limited corner in the 
extensive field of Dravidian civilization taken as a whole, 
scholars are not wanting who have taken upon themselves, 
in a truly quixotean spirit and manner, to tilt against 
linguistic windmills of their own creation and to claim 
thereby a victory of having demolished the claims of the 
Tamil language to a position independent of the great 
divine language of the North — Sanskrit.^ But western 

(1) Banekrit Authors like KshSmindra and others, with groalnr 
linguistic insight than is displajed by some present-day Indian Sanskritists, 
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scholarship, as might be expected, wanted to hold the 
balance even and, in spite of the predisposition and 
partiality engendered by its equipment in Sanskrit lore, 
has now begun to feel that the judgment delivered till now 
has been wholly one-sided and faulty and that common 
fairness demands that it should be withdrawn till, on the 
momentous issues raised, the other side also had been 
allowed to have its say. If I am not mistaken, the first 
and foremost duty of the Dravidian section of the Oriental 
Research Institute started by our University is to see 
whether, in all or any of the sociological phenomena it 
may have to handle, there is anything ethnic, linguistic, 
or cultural, which could go under the distinctive appella- 
tion, the Dravidian, or whether the whole system is Aryan 
froth top to bottom as some enthusiastic investigators 
hereabout have begun to assert. 

For an attempt at throwing some light on this great 
problem, it has been more than once pointed out that the 
gaze of the scholars should be directed to the South. This 
part of India, ever since the original migration of man, 
has been the home and centre of Dravidian life and culture 
and possesses the richest materials, archeological, socio- 
logical, linguistic and literary. Except for its pre-historic 
remains, of which the recent finds of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa form probably but a part, North India has been 
literally swept clean of its Dravidian antiquities by the 

have relegated the Dr&vidi or the Dravidiau group of languages to the class 
Pais&chi (the language of the demons) and thereby admitted that this group 
has no genetic relationship with Sanskrit, the language of the Gods or with 
any of its allied dialects. The attempt, however, of some modern Indian 
Sanskritiats to prove that Tamil and other related languages are indebted 
to Sanskrit both for their vocabulary and their accidence, if succeaaful, would 
only prove that the Dravidian language is only an Aryan tongue In 
disguise and should ifevcr liave been given the misnomer ‘Paishchi’. The 
favourite method, followed by such scholars of catching hold of a few 
linguistic resemblances and grammatical analogues here and there for rais- 
ing the widest generalisations on them, if pushed to its utmost extent of 
application, might probably go to establish the interconnection of all the 
languages in the world! Imagination, it scarcely needs pointing out, feels 
dazed before such uu attempt, at least ui this infant stage of linguistic 
science. 
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great Aryan flood. That did not and could not happen 
in the South. Here, the so-called Aryanisation seems to 
have assumed a milder form; its mighty waves were 
splintered into ripples here. But even then it did not fail 
to spread a somewhat thick scoria of religious colour over 
the whole face of Dravidian life and spiritual outlook.* 
This was presumably effected by the Aryan alliance with 
the Kingships raised on the mins of the ancient Village 
Communities of Dravidian India and by the use of poli- 
tical power as an engine for engrafting new beliefs and 
practices on the old stem. Despite this powerful move — 
for powerful it must have been in a society composed for 
the most part of peaceful agriculturists, traders and 
artisans — the tangled skein of the present-day Dravidian 
life contains many a filament of native purity which 
awaits the practised eye and the patient labour of the 
specialist to disentangle and separately exhibit. Thus, 
South India, both by its rich prc-historic past and by its 
existing social structure and practices, forms the most 
characteristic, if not the only, source of real information 
on Dravidian history, past and present. 

2. But strange to say even at this distance of time, 
when many minor problems facing the 
Dtftvidiw Pr*- Ethnologists have received their ade- 

hlstory aad South 

India. quate exposition and solution, the 

possibilities of South India in respect 


(1) Hero is Prof. Whitney’s testimony aboot the life, thoagbt and 
outlook of the Indian branch of the Aryan race being entirely permeated 
by religion. Ho nritee: “The mass as it liee before us is almost esclo- 
eivcly of a religious character; this may have its ground partly in tbo end 
for which the coUecUons were afterwards made, but is probably in a far 
higher degree due to the character of tbo people itself, which thus shows 
itaolf to have bocu at the begiuulng what it continued to be throughout 
its whole history, an essentially religious one. For no great people, surely, 
over presented the spectacle of a dceelopmeut more predominantly religious; 
none ever grounded ita whole fabric of social and political life more abeo- 
lately on a religious baeis; none over meditated more deeply and exclusively 
on things supernatural; none ever rose, on the one band, higher into the 
airy regions of a purely speculative creed, or sank, on the other, deeper 
into degrading superstitions — the two eitremee to which such a tendency 
naturally leads ”. — Orimtai and linguistic studies, pp. 6-6. 
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of the light to be thrown on the Dravidian-Aryan contact, 
have scarcely been explored in any methodical manner 
and worked up to lead to positive results. The nature of 
the problem — the study of the Dravidian civilization in all 
its original shape and colour — requires that our attention 
should be centred more on the pre-historic periods than 
on the brief span of the chequered history of South India 
in later times. It is well-known that Positive History, 
which begins with the invention of writing and evolution 
of literature, is preceded by two great periods, the semi- 
historic and the pre-historic. And it is equally well- 
known that for the pre-historic times the historian draws 
upon the fruitful science of Archieology and for the semi- 
historic he has to depend on such new sciences as Com- 
parative Philology and Linguistics, Comparative Mytho- 
logy and Religion, a study of folk-lore, folk-songs, etc., a 
study of man’s arts, industries, professions and institu- 
tions, in short all the studies bearing upon man and going 
under the rather general title “Sociology”. The materials 
to be gathered from such varied special sciences and 
studies, though they may be seemingly mute yet convey 
to the historian cryptic messages of their own and furnish 
him with the links to connect the particular history of a 
nation with its past and with the general history of man- 
kind at large. My reason for referring to these somewhat 
patent facts is only to show what a large lee-way South 
India has still to make in creating this group of special 
sciences before she can w’ith confidence look for a scientific 
historj’ of her past. Works in any of these directions, 
except a few stray monographs, are yet to come and until 
specialists step in to supply the want, the historian has 
necessarily to wait. On the past phases of Dravidian 
pre-history, the views of individual scholars expressed so 
far wall carry conviction only when they are reinforced 
by the necessary scientific data. And for this, a thorough 
and systematic exploration of the Dravidian antiquities 
by a group of specialists in the many fields indicated above 
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Is absolutely necessary. Excavations of the sites of the 
oldest capitals and ports of the Tamil sovereigns such as 
Karur, Musiri (Cranganore), Korkai, Kudal (old 
Madura), Uraiyur, and Kavirippattinam have still not 
been attempted, though such an undertaking may throw 
much welcome light on the Dravidian culture prevailing 
at about the opening centuries of the Christian era.‘ 
Linguistic, literary and cultural studies from a strictly 
Dravidian standpoint and on scientific lines have not yet 
been entered upon to any extent and made to add their 
quota of evidence. The resources of the epigraphic in- 
vestigation, which relies mainly on lithic records and cop- 
per plate grants of the medifeval kings and some private 
donors, become exhausted by the seventh or the sixth 
century A.D. — the utmost reach beyond which its mate- 
rials grow scanty in the extreme.* In circumstances such 
as these, the earlier stages in the Dravidian history or 
rather pre-history, which have been indicated above, are 
bound to remain in the dark for a long time to come. 

3. Fortunately for the historical period of South 
India, the Tamils, of all the Dravidian 
pJiod of DrSun nations, have cultivated and preserved 
culture and South g literature reaching comparatively to 
a fairly good antiquity. Considering 
the limited necessities and conditions of the Early Tamils, 
their literature is apparently rich enough and, what is 


(1) Since writing the above, the Archeological Department of Myeorc 
have made certain trial excavations in Chitaldrug District of their State and 
have succeeded in alighting upon the buried remnants of prehistoric cities 
of the iron and the stone age near the Bruhmagiri Hill and at Siddapura 
in Molakalmuru Taluk. The history of the ancient culture in South India 
is thus pushed back many centuries from the Early Mauryan Period. 

(2) Dr. Vincent Smith in p. 467 of his Sarly History of India, writes 
thus: “The eighteen Purlnas pay small attention to the South, early in* 
Bcriptions are extremely rare, the coinage gives little help, the publication 
of Archeological investigations in a finished form is backward, the explora- 
tion of the ancient literature is incomplete. On the other hand, from the 
ninth century onwarda the mass of epigraphic material is so enormous as 
to be unmanageable.’’ 
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more important and valuable for the historian, it happens 
to contain a simple and faithful record of the happenings 
of a far-off period. Even before the historian takes up 
this body of literature, it is absolutely necessary that it 
should be .fudged on grounds of literary chronology and 
arranged in a scheme c.xhibiting continuous growth and 
development. Chronology of language and thought, on 
which Prof. Max Muller laid much stress, is nothing but 
history extended beyond its generally accepted province 
of the civic and political events of a society. No doubt by 
this extension of the phenomena to be covered and by 
their peculiar nature the standard of accuracy becomes 
less definite and precise than in the strictly limited histori- 
cal field. But with all its loss in comparative definiteness 
and precision it carries with it an inexpugnable certainty 
of its own as any fact of orthodox history. In the absence 
of valuation of literature on principles of literary develop- 
ment based on strictly psychological standards,^ the 
historian’s handling of that literature would lead but to 
error and confusion. So I shall first try to approach 
Tamil Literature from the standpoint of literary develop- 
ment and see whether it is possible to discover in it any 
principles of the growth of the national mind. 

Taking a bird’s eye view’ of the total ensemble of 
Tamil Literature, we find it is made up of three separate 
and clearly-defined strata, the Naturalistic, the Ethical, 
and the Religious.^ This division proceeds on the most 

(1) Lord Mortey enforces this truth in the following remarV: “That 
critics of art seek its principles in the wrong place so long as they limit 
their search to poems, pictures, engravings, statues, and buildings, instead 
of first arranging the sentiments and faculties in man to which art makes 
its appeal.’’ BurJee, p. 19. 

(2) Compare with this the stages specified by Mr. P. N. Bose, B.8c., in 
his work Epochs of Civilisation. “In the first stage matter dominates the 
spirit, military prowess calls forth the greatest admiration, culture, being 
relegated to the gratification of the senses, takes the form of the Fine Arts. 
The second stage is characterised by intellectual development. It is the 
age of Reason, of Science and Philosophy, and Militarism is on the decline. 
The third or final stage is the stage of spirituai development.” Vide 
Uodem Sevieto, 1913, p. 435. 
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fundamental characteristic of literature at large — ^its 
dominant and guiding motive in any historic period. The 
classification of literature into periods on linguistic, 
metric, or literary forms, though helpful in its own way, 
cannot be half so satisfactory for purposes of chronology 
as the one carried out on the varieties of literary motive 
that inspires and lights up different periods of a litera- 
ture. While the literary modes and forms, the garb 
though they are of thought and expression, may change 
like fashion, the guiding and sometimes compelling ideals 
of a literature seem to possess a somewhat greater relative 
persistence. These form in short the very life and soul 
of a literature and serve as a faithful index, if not a com- 
plete record, of the national mind and its orientation in 
.successive periods of its history. These should therefore 
serve us as unerring guides in our attempt towards fixing 
the relative ages of different periods of Tamil literature, 
at least in its broadest outlines. Judged by the standard 
of the motive or- the ruling idea alone, each of the three 
groups mentioned above, the Naturalistic, the Ethical, and 
the Religious, reveals a new turn in the national mind and 
relates a different story. They mark also three succes- 
sive periods in the evolution of Tamil literature, in which 
the national mind is reflected, the Naturalistic being the 
earliest, the Religious the latest, with a mediating period 
marked by Ethical thought. In the poems composed 
during the Naturalistic period, man’s life and his sur- 
roundings are dealt with in their most elementary phases 
and the poets, one and all, seem occupied with depicting 
these in their ‘unadorned simplicity’. Man’s physical 
wants and sensuous enjoyments are the only themes which 
evoke their Muse. As a class the Naturalistic Poets 
do not anywhere rise much above a ‘life of the 
senses’. In the Ethical Period, however, their horizon 
gets more widened and they are found to interest them- 
selves in larger problems of man’s well-being in an 
organised society. Here they try to grapple with ques- 
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tiong of conduct and character arising from the various 
complex relations of life in society and appear generally 
preoccupied with the evolution of a code of morals and 
polity to form the basis of an ordered social life. Advanc- 
ing still further to the last stage, the Eeligious, the vision 
of the Poet seems to quit man’s earthly existence and his 
limited interests therein and is turned on a higher and 
grander sphere, the destiny of his soul beyond time. In 
this super-sensuous, highly abstracted intellectual order- 
ing, physical life appears almost to dissolve and disappear 
from view as of little or no account whatsoever. 

Though one may feel tempted to justify the orderly 
succession of such periods in the evolution of the Tamil 
mind on c priori grounds of its natural constitution and 
the presuppositions of social psychology, I shall confine 
myself to a consideration of certain broad facts of Dravi- 
dian national life and history as lending more than ample 
justification for the division of literary periods here 
adopted. Before their contact with the Aryans, the 
Dravidians, as I have elsewhere pointed out, were mainly 
engaged in building up a material civilization and securing 
for themselves the many amenities of life, individual and 
communal.^ Naturally, therefore, their lives took on a 
secular colour and came to be reflected as such in the 
literature of that period. The impulse of religion, which 
came to possess them at a later period, was then absent. 
And when the first infiltration of the Aryans began, the 
Jaims and the Buddhists seem to have been the earlier 
batch, all facts and traditions considered. These here- 
tical sects, finding in the Tamil land no Brahmanic religion 
on any scale to oppose, had to content themselves with the 
composition of works mostly ethical and literary. The 
Tamils too seem to have taken themselves readily to this 
impulse which ran in the direction of their national bent, 
and the second period accordingly was throughout ethical 


(1) Vide Agoitya in the Tamil Land, p. 7 and pp. 18-20. 
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and literary in substance and tone and seems to have 
been ushered in by the writing of such works as Kural, 
Tolkappiyam, etc. The Hindu Aryans, in any force, were 
the last to come and with their arrival was opened quite 
a new channel of national activity, Religion, into which 
the whole of Dravidian life and thought have flowed 
since, the pioneer in this work being the great Saivite 
preacher and propagandist, Tirunanasambandar of the 
seventh century A.D.* Immediately after the dawn of the 
Religious Epoch, there arose a transition period in which 
the heretics wrote on Religion and the orthodox Hindu 
writers, on Ethics; but this late mixture of impulses in the 
national life need not deflect our vision regarding its broad 
features and lead us to modify our conception as to the 
relative ages of the two impulses in the history of the 
Tamil nation. Thus, by the facts of the social and political 
history of the Tamil land from the beginning till now, the 
tripartite classification of its literature, based solely on 
its dominating motive and ideal, receives its amplest justi* 
fication. I shall designate these periods as the classical, 
the mediaeval, and the modern, for convenience of 
reference. 


(1) This period srnebronises with the Pallava domination orcr the Tamil 
kingdoms in the South. The later Pallaras of the Simha-Viehnu line, the 
buildere of the Mamallapuram Monolithic temples, ivere the real protagoniste 
in the Aryaniaation of the South. Aryan religion, under the aegis of the 
Pallava Kings of Kancipuram seems to have gathered a power and prestige 
all its own, which it had failed to secure during the pre-Pallava period. 
Wherever political power enters into allianee with a religion, that religion 
is bound to succeed, Buddhism, after the time of its great founder, throve 
only so long as it had powerful potentates to back it up; the moment that 
support was withdrawn, it collapsed. This only illustrates the general truth 
that independent thought amongst the masses of a society is only a slow 
growth. These generally look to the top for leading in such epeculative 
matters and then blindly follow. Apropos of the Tamil connection with the 
Pallavas, I may instance an interesting irony of time brought about by 
change of historic circumstances. At the beginning, the Tamils looked down 
upon the Pallava race as a ‘mixed breed' and in their mouth the term 
‘Pallava’ stood for a person of mean extraction. But after the establish- 
ment of the Pallava power in. the Tamil land, one of the Devaram hynmiats, 
strange to say, goes out of hU way to utter imprecations against auch of 
the Tamil Kinga as refused to pay tribute to the Pallava overlord. 
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4. The value of this body of literature for purposes 
of histoi-y should next be appraised. As 
a necessary preliminarv to the treat- 

Tunll LiMrttnre 

ud lu Historical mcnt of this very important question, 
one can scarcely overlook the general 
ban under which Indian Literature as a 
whole has been placed by the Indian Epigraphists and 
their oft-repeated stricture that literary evidence, unless 
and until vouched for by the more reliable evidence from 
inscriptions and other contemporaneous documents, is not 
worthy of credence. The grounds for such a condem- 
nation are doubtless many and weighty. Indian Litera- 
ture, at least of the ancient and medieval times, 
sadly lacks any chronological frame-work worth the name; 
it is tainted with a profuse and indiscriminate inter- 
mixture with all sorts of legendary and mythical stuff: 
and what is more provoking than these to one engaged in 
the construction of a scientific history of the past is to find 
the generality of the Indian people exhibiting an uncritical 
proneness to accept any work of literature as sober history 
of their past and a tendency to anathematize those who 
disbelieve or doubt the veracity of that literature. The 
extreme dictum of the Epigraphist may be due to reasons 
such as those and in fairness one cannot blame him 
for being too cautious and critical in separating the 
wheat from the chaff in that huge promiscuous literary 
heap. 

Still, I cannot but urge that what applies to Indian 
Literature as a whole is not at all applicable to the Tamil 
Literature of the earliest period. Setting aside the Ethical 
as of little value to history, the Religious portion of Tamil 
Literature, t'.e., the later Tamil Literature, has little to dis- 
tinguish it from the general run of the Aryan Literature 
of the North and may, therefore, be allowed to lie under 
the Epigraphieal embargo. Their material for the con- 
struction of history can in no way be used without the 
most careful critical examination and even then the 
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demand for epigraphie corroboration regarding their 
testimony will not be considered superfluous. 

But, as far as the Naturalistic Period of Tamil Litera« 
ture is concerned, a wholly different treatment should, in 
my opinion, be accorded. The works, which go into this 
class, show human mind in the most unsophisticated stage 
of its growth. The virus of later myths and marvels has 
not yet entered it and brought about a corruption of its 
pure fountains.' In this connection, I feel bound to demur 
to the assumption, too commonly and too hastily made by 
some scholars, that even the earliest stratum of Tamil 
Literature bears traces of Aryan influence. I can only 
say that this assumption is entirely gratuitous and is the 
result of hazy thinking on the subject. As grounds for 
this conclusion, they invariably appeal to the use of certain 
Sanskrit words here and there in the poems of that period, 
to the existence of a few Aryans among the Tamils, and to 
some of those Aryans appearing as authors of certain 
poems, in that remote age. Granting the whole of this 
contention — for, as a matter of fact, in respect of the last 
two grounds we are far too removed from that early 
period to be confidently dogmatic about the nationality of 
the individual settlers and singers of an age long since gone 
by — still to say that poems like Kurumtokai, Narrinai^ 
Agananvru, and Puran4nfiru are based on Aryan models 
or inspired by Aryan ideals, in their plan or execution, is 
nothing less than a positive per\'ersion of facts. Both in 
substance and in form, these earliest warblings of the Tamil 
Muse are native throughout and do not bear the slightest 
tinge of foreign influence. If, from the appearance of a 
few words of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin, these poems are 


(1) Sir H. 8. Maine writes thus in p. 26 of hia “Village Communitie*” 
about Oriental Thought and Literature as a whole: “It is elaboratelj in* 
accurate, it is supremely and deliberately careless of all precision in magni. 
tude, number and time’’. Though this formidable indictment is tnu of 
North Indian Literature and later Tamil Literature, it is utterly inappU 
cable to the specific stratum of Literature taken up for consideration in this 
work. 
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divested of their indigenous character, one could, with 
equal reason, conclude that modern English Literature is 
inspired by Indian ideals on account of certain Indian 
words having got into the ever-expanding English Langu- 
age. Borrowing of words from one language by another 
is a matter of everyday occurrence and has not the least 
bearing on the question of iuduence on literary models 
and ideals. Further, I am at a loss to conceive how these 
theorists would dispose of the very large number of poems 
in the “Sangam” collections which have not even a single 
Sanskrit word to disturb their native harmony. Do these 
too reflect Aryan thought and life? To seek to connect 
then the presence of a few Aryans in the Tamil land at 
that early period, and the form and thought of early Tamil 
Literature is most unwarranted and is perhaps due to a 
proneuess to magnify the antiquity and extent of the 
Aryanisalion work in Tamilagam. Surely, these early 
poets of the Tamil laud did not wait for the incoming 
Aryans to be schooled into literature in their native tongue; 
but, on the other hand, the new arrivals had to pick up 
the knowledge of what to them was a foreign language 
and the form and technique of a foreign literary art. The 
Naturalistic class of Tamil Literature must therefore be 
considered as containing works exhibiting native 
Tamil genius in all its purity and integrity ^vith little or 
nothing of any exotic strain in it. It has not the incrust- 
ations of fanciful myths and impossible legends to mar the 
value of its testimony. It is, for the most part, a plain 
nnvarnished tale of the happenings of a by-gone age 
wholly free from the stereotyped conventions and profuse 
embellishments which the enidition and fancy of later 
times happened to delight in. A Literature, such as this, 
which transcends the period of Aryan intermixture, that 
brought in its train all the mythological cargoes* of the 

(1) SpringiDg equally with Scieuce from the upecnlative side of man’s 
intellectual powers, the myths, uo doubt, form his first attempt at answer- 
ing certain theoretical problems he himself creatra. The practical mas, on 
the other hand, docs not cucumber bimself with a eoueideration of sooh 
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North, should open to us a new treasure-house of facts, a 
good deal of which can go bodily into history. Hence one 
cannot be too careful and circumspect to keep this literary 
patrimony of the ancient Tamils free from the contami- 
nation of the wild myths and legends of later times. 

5. To another consideration also, the attention of 
the Epigraphists may be invited in this 
connection. Even granting that literary 
evidence, the best of it, can scarcely 
stand on a par with epigrapbic testi- 
mony in accuracy and certitude, it is 
after all the only evidence, all things considered, which 
South India of the early centuries of the Christian Era 
may possibly supply us with. Excepting the few rock- 
cut caves and beds, the so-called Pandu Kulis,* and the 
Br^imi Epigraphs in the Tinnevelly and Madura Districts 
and in the Arcot region — and these too have not been 
satisfactorily deciphered yet— almost the whole body of 
the inscriptions seems to take its rise from the founding 
of the stone-temples in the South and from the practice of 
making gifts for religious purposes to individuals or cor- 
porations.® If South Indian temples are admittedly off- 


quogtion*. The myth* may accordingly bo held as the acienco of llie primi- 
tive man; they may be bad science but still they are science of a sort, 
being the product of tbc theoretic activity of his soul. But, however much 
these myths may have served man’s purposes at the time of their origin, 
tboy are hero condemnod for the insidious Influences they still exercise ou 
tbo beliefs and practices of the present day and for delaying the advent 
of a wholly scientific outlook and method iu the thought and activity of 
modern India. 

(1) Mabamahdpidhyiya Pa^t Bwaminatha Aiyar in one of his Uni- 
veraity lectures gives tho correct form of this name as Phn^ Ku]i (literally 
moaning pottery-pit). 

(3) Referring to South Indian inscriptious as a whole, Dr. V. A. Smith 
writes: “But these records, notwithstanding their abundance, are inferior 
in interest to the rarer Northcru documents by reason of their comparatively 
recent date. No important Southern inscription earlier than the Christian 
Era is known, except the Mysore and Mask! editions of Asoka’s Minor Bock 
Edicts and the brief dedications of the Bhattiproiu caskets. The records 
prior to the seventh century after Christ are few.” (Early Eistory of India, 
p. 17.) 


Early Tamil 
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shoots of the Pallava art of Mtoallapuram of the seventh 
century A.D., one will not be justified in expecting much 
epigraphie evidence for the earlier centuries. The higher 
we mount the rarer should they become. To coimt then 
on the construction of South Indian History from inscrip- 
tions alone, for periods anterior to the century above 
indicated, is, it seems to me, a hope that will scarcely be 
realised. Epigraphy thus failing us, we have next to fall 
back on the only available evidence within our reach — 
Literature. At least, the Epigraphist can have no objec- 
tion to accept this repevtorj' of information as the second 
best instrument of research in a regiosi where we have 
no reason to expect anything better. Thus, then, early 
Tamil Literature, from its intrinsic merits and from its 
extrinsic historical conditions, has a value all its own, 
which is hardly worth one’s while to cavil at. 

6. Before passing on to a consideration of the 
Naturalistic Group of Tamil Literature 
and its valuation, a few observations 
about the larger class, of which this 
forms a part, arc called for. The 
“Sangam” Literature covers, in its entirety, two of the 
groups I have indicated above, the Naturalistic and the 
Ethical. The Naturalistic group consists of the most part 
of the Eight Anthologies called the Etiutokai (literally 
the eight collections) and by far the greater portion of 
the “Ten Idylls’’ known as the PattuppdUu.^ The 


Tbe Sugm 
Utwfttnte of tbe 
TwUb. 


(1) Tho Eighth Anthologips arc: (i) PvrandKiirit, (ti) KuruTn-toleai, 
(iu) i/aninai, (tc) AffOnAnitru, (v) potinuppatlH, (vt) araJI;urun:2ru, 
(oil) Kaiittokai, and (vKi) Taripadak The Ten Id/Us are: (i) Pornnar- 
d^uppadai, (it) Paitinappniai, (m) ^uUaippdttu, (it} iladurailclcAM, 
(e) yedanotoadai, (I'i) PeTumpdMrriippadai, (cii) Cirapdifdrnppadai, 
(vtii) ilalai-padukad&m, (ii) KHrancippdltu, and (x) lirumvngdnuppaM. 
Of these, ParSpddaf and TirvmunipdrrKppo'Jai, the last in each of the tvo 
ooUeeHons, are, it seems to me, of late origin bearing as they do erident 
traces of tho religious motive. It is highly probable that they may have 
been composed towards the dose of the Ethical Period. I have purpwely 
deviated from the orthodox or<lcr of enumeration to secure a chronological 
atrangoment, the grounds for which will be made dear in the course of this 
work. 
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Eighteen Didactic works, in which Rural and NSla4iyar 
appear, go to form the Ethical catena of the Sangam 
Literature. Though 1 propose to confine myself strictly 
to the Naturalistic portion, I have to utilise also the 
Ethical to mark off the stages in the History of Tamil 
Literary development. The historical valuation of the 
several works may be deferred for the present. The over- 
anxiety to judge and use historically a mass of literary 
materials, chaotically thrown together with little or no 
attempt at even a broad arrangement of their contents in 
time, will only lead to ‘confusion being worse con- 
founded’. Principles of literary growth and development 
would be thrust to the background, if not completely 
overlooked, and a system of perverted chronology would 
be the sole outcome at which literary men and historians 
of literature would only stand aghast.' Valuation of 
literary materials on principles of development displayed 
by the national mind is hence uu indispensable preliminary 
before these could be rendered fit for any historical utili- 
sation. And so I shall first try to derive whatever 
guidance I may from that source. 

7. The Early Literature of the Tamils, unhappily 
christened the “Sangam Literature”, 
The Sangam has had to labour under certain serious 
def«te°Mid dra^ difficulties and drawbacks and, on this 

backa. account, it has not come into its own till 

now. First and foremost is the atmo- 
sphere of myth and mystery in which the whole cycle of 
poems has been enveloped by a later generation of scholars 
and scholiasts. In the second place, the various poems 
have been collected and arranged on principles of pure 
literary form and theme by a late redactor, probably 
Perundevanar, the author of the first Tamil Mahabharatam, 
in mixed prose and verse, and of the many invocatory 
stanzas appended to five of the collections. This literary 


(1) f'idc Appendix I: The Date of MltukkavScagar. 
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an'angement has distorted the chronology of the works 
in the most lamentaWe manner imaginable. The whole 
mass has been thus rendered unfit for immediate histori- 
cal handling. If an evil genius had conceived the plan of 
playing pranks with the chronology of a nation’s early 
literature and gone lo work, it coidd not have done worse 
than what the redactor, the Tamil Vyasa, has himself 
done. It is a most perverse arrangement to say the least 
and deserves entire recasting for purposes of history. 
If the thanks of posterity arc due to this Tamil 
Vyasa for having rescued these works from extinction, 
the chaos into wliich he ha.s thrown them, not conducing 
to any connected historical account, must lead one to the 
sad reflection that, after all, ignorance of a particular period 
of a nation’s history would have been far better than the 
myriad errors and misconceptions hi.s effort at systemati- 
sation has since given rise to. In the third place, by far 
the greater number of scholars who have approached it 
have not written about it in the proper scientific spirit 
and with the necessary insight and sympathy. Far be it 
from me to cast any slur on the lew pioneers who turned 
the first sod in the field of Dravidiaii research. Still one 
can hardly help remarking that the “Sangara Literature” 
has .suffered more from its friends than its foes. The 
scepticism of the latter seems to have been more than 
counter-balanced by the blind credulity almost amounting 
to bigotry of the former, who belaud this literature as the 
very acme of perfection and try to carry back the date 
of its composition to many thousands of years before the 
dawn of the Chri.stian Era. The opposite school, not to 
be outdone in exaggeration, seems to have developed an 
over-sceptical frame of mind and is equally positive in 
assigning these works to the eighth or ninth century after 
Christ, if not lower still ! Ve need not for the present 
take side.s with either of tliese parties but proceed at once 
to see wliat credence could be given to the story of the 
Sangam itself. 
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8. After all, the stoiy of the Sangam is not very 
The story of ancient as it looks. When the so-called 
the Sangam “Sangam” Poets and Kings lived and 
accomplished their life-work, the Sangam 
had not come into existence. Considering the war-like nature 
of that early period and the uuseltled state of political exist- 
ence then obtaining, the very idea of a literary Academy 
could not have been anything else than foreign to it. The 
primitive historical conditions of the Tamil land, as 
evidenced by the literature of the Naturalistic Period, 
could not have favoured any such institution coming into 
existence. The various poems in this collection of works 
have one and all been composed by different poets, living 
in ditfereut parts of the country, on many different occa- 
sions. The literary motive behind their production was 
by no means the composition of a perfect work of art to 
stand the scnitiny of a couclavc of critics at the top. The 
hard lot of the poets of that period, faced with the problem 
of bread and butler, seems to have driveu them on to 
attacli themselves to some king or other, some chieftain 
or other, asid play the pail of singers of their glories and 
achievements. Wanting a public to which they could sell 
their literary wares, the Poets had perforce to depend 
on the few patrons on whom they lavished their choicest 
eulogia in return for the food and clothing they were 
provided with. Presents of elephants and gold orna- 
ments might ha\’e come once in (heir way, and that also 
only in the case of the singers in the front-rank of their pro- 
fession; but to the generality of the poets the problem of 
keeping the wolf from the door, in life’s hard struggle, 
was too imperious to be overlooked. A Poet, with a 
famishing household behind him, and driven on its 
account to the presence of his patron, could very well be 
excused for not keeping to the ideal requirements of his 
art for the time being. His one idea, naturally enough, 
would have been to please bis patron and win the most 
valued presents from him and not to court an assembly 
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of fastidious cnties sitting in a far-off city for a verdict 
on his work — an assembly moreover of scholars equally 
famished as himself, whose approval or disapproval would 
not have in the least mattered with him in lighting the 
battle of life. Thus, even if the Sangam had existed at 
the time wo speak of, it would not have functioned at all. 
But did it exist? 

If contemporary evidence is the only means at our 
disposal to anive at any relevant conclusion on this point, 
it wholly negatives the existence of any such institution 
as a Sangam. The earliest reference to this hypothetical 
body occurs in the commentary written on Iraiyandr’s Agap- 
ponil, a late work probably of the 8th century A.D. Every- 
thing coimected with this work is so steeped in myth and 
mystery that not even the slightest reliance can any 
one safely place on it. AgappoiHl is decidedly later than 
Tolkappiyam. In more than fifteen sutras,’ the phraseo- 
logy of Tolkiippiyar seems to have been borrowed whole- 
sale with little or no variation. Yet with all these 
borrowings the author of this famous work on Love 
appears to have kept himself in the background and 
allowed his handiwork to lay claim lo a divine origin. 
Nothing less than Kovelational authority would satisfy 
him in the hopeless struggle he appears to have entered 
upon for displacing the great classic of Tolkappiyar iu 
the field of Agapporu). Along with this mystery of the 
authorship of Agapporul, there is the added mystery of 
its commentarj’ w’hich is ascnl)ed to Nakkirar, one of 
the Sangam celebrities. In order that this ascription 
might gain acceptance at the hands of contemporaries 
then living, the real author of the commentary, probably 
Nllakantaii of Musiri, pretends that he had Nakkirar’s 
commentary transmitted to him by word of mouth through 
ten continuous generations of disciples, intervening between 
himself and Nakkirar. How this preposterous story could 


(1) Vide Appomlix II: ToH-di>ply<iiu versus Agapporul. 
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be believed in it is not for us to inquire into just now. All 
(hat I want to make out is that both ibe work, Iraiyandr’s 
Afiapi)orid, otherwise knowTi as Kalav'tyal, and its com- 
mentary, should stand discredited all things considered 
and that anything they contain should be subjected to the 
most careful scrutiny and examination before being 
accepted as historical matter. 

And it is in thi.s mystcrions work, the mystery of the 
Sangam tradition, all on a sudden, takes its rise. This 
tradition is not a genuine one emanating from the people; 
it bears on its face the hall-mark of a literary workshop 
from which it has been presumably issued for general 
circulation; its too minute details about the number of 
years allotted to each Academy, the number of Kings and 
of I’oets and the names of those Kings and Poets and of the 
works l)elouging to each preclude the possibility of the 
author ever having received such information from any 
floating tradition current before Ins time. Beyond doubt, 
the whole story takes its birth from the fabulising imagi- 
nation of a late scholar and owes its persistence to the 
sedulous propagation it received from the uncritical 
mediaeval commentators. 

Examining the account of the three Academies a little 
more closely, wo find that the whole structure is too 
symmetrical, too methodical and artificial, to be true. The 
facts embodied in the narration of the Agapporul com- 
mentator, if distributed under their appi’opriate headings 
in a tabid, are enough to tell their own tale. They will 
undoubtedly bring home to the reader’s mind the scheme 
on which the commentator has worked, in order to leave 
behind him one of the most daring of literary forgeries 
ever perpetrated. The incredibly high antiquity with 
which Tamil Literature comes to be invested by this 
legend and the high connection with divinity it brings 
about were more than enough to secure for it a ready 
acceptance by a credulous public; but to later scholars 
the tradition stands to this day a sphinx’ riddle. 
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Evidently the fabrieator appears to have started from, 
some authentic data before him. They were the so-called 
“third San^am*’ works, which in all probability must 
have by that time assumed a collected form. These 
collections furnished the ba.sia on which he proceeded to 
raise his iraafrinary structure of the three Sangams. The 
number of Poets appearing in these collections was too 
unmanageable for his purpose, exceeding as it did five 
hundred. He had to make a selection from this large and 
varied company of poets before investing any with the 
membership of his projected Academy. Taking the 49 
letters of the Sanskrit Alphabet, w'hich, to the orthodox 
scholar, still represent the Goddess of Learning, he could 
not have thought of any other number so appropriate as 
forty-nine to represent the strength of her votaries 
in the last Tamil Academy. Further, this parti- 
cular iiiimlier being of tlie odd class should have 
recommended itself to a superstitious mind to which 
even numbers -are a taboo to tins day by their 
inauspicioHsnoss. With forty-nine' as the starting point 
most of the figures in the acconnt appear to have been 
easily arrived at. The number of the Pandiyas admitted to 
the charmed circle of the bards composing the Sangam 
rises in an arithmetical series as 5, and 7 and the period 
of duration of the throe 8augams put together falls short 
of ten thousand years by ten.* Another notable peculi- 
arity of the arrangement is that the fabricator was deter- 
mined to see ihe third Sangam playing the Cinderella to 


(1) This iiiiiii1>or .-ippenrs naiiiii in t)ip 49 Tnmil hoiImx said to havp beeu 
auhniorj^cd in Dn- Indian Ovoaii; and .ilao in tlic V'etira’ grnoalog; as 49 
generations from their remote ;ineestors wiio are believed to have lived in 
Uv.'ivasnmudra. 

(2) This distributed among the 19* Pandiyas of the three Sangams 
put together gives ns an average of fifty and odd years for a generation — 
an impossible figure in human history, [iidiipdual eases of cxi-eptioiial 
longevity there may of ronrse lie; but in Ihe ealeulation of an average to 
cover 197 generations no figure, exceeding 20 to 25 years, can be safely 
adopted. Human history in any known period docs not give proofs of 
siK-li lengthened averages for a generation. 
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her elder sisters — the two previous Sangams. So far as 
the figures go, she should not aspire to any figure higher 
tlian the lowest under each heading. Evidently the 
fabulist worked on the current doctrine of degeneration, 
whereby the golden age of man was relegated to a far 
distant time in the past, the succeeding ages getting more 
and more corrupt in morals and poorer in intellect and 
learning. Another feature of this cut-and-dried scheme 
is also worthy of special mention. Though among the five 
hundred and odd poets the various tribes and professions 
of ancient Tarailagam w'cre strongly represented, the 
third Academy shows except for a limited sprinkling of 
a few Kilars and Vanigars (merchants) a preponderant 
.Aryan element. What the author, from his superior 
station, considered the plebeian consitutent of the literary 
body was carefully kept out of his Academy. Gods, 
Kings, Bishis, and .Aryan Scholars — at least those whom 
he considered as belonging to that superior class — do 
seem to have somehow jostled the native scholars to the 
background. This poverty of the native talent in the 
literary aristocracy admitted into the Academy should 
doubtless give us an inkling into the source from which 
the Sangam myth arose. Moreover, this patrician 
assembly gives ns an entirely wrong perspective of the 
learned community of the ancient Tamil country.' Coming 
to the Literature prevalent at different Sangam periods 
and the Grammar on which that literature is still held to 
have been based — for in the opinion of the father of the 


(1) Of thp 49 poets of the third Sangam appearing ia TtruMtlivva- 
mdlai, nearly half ia made up of auch acholara aa Kavi Sagata 
Perundevanar, Riiclra Sanma Ranrar, Nalkur Velriyir, etc., who have 
not a single stanza to their eredlt in these collectiona. Bvidently they 
belonged to a much later age and were brought in to atrengtbeu the Aryan 
element of the Academy. And iu the remaining half, three KQdrs and 
three Vaniffarit alone have secured admittance. It may be urged whether, 
iu the world of seholarahip of whieb the Academy was representative for 
that age, racial considerations could be brought in; but somehow that scedis 
to have been the main reason which weighed with the famous fabricator 
of (he Sangam in practically iguoriiig the native poets. 
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Sangam,' Grammar should necessarily precede Litera- 
ture — the third Sangam, with its Paripadal and Kalittokai, 
and other works for its Literature, and Tolkappiyam for 
its Grammar, was sought to be thrown into the shade by 
its more illustrious prcdece.ssors with such works as 
PerumparipMal, Perunkalilfokai and Agaitiyam. These 
imaginary works were created possibly to prick the pride 
of the arrogant members of the third Academy.® Turning 
next to the places wherein the Academies were successively 
held, modern Madura was preceded by Kapadapnram of 
the Ramayana fame and one Southern Madura. The name 
‘Madura’ itself was a later coinage even for Uttara Madura, 
which probably before the period of Talaiyalahkanattu- 
Pandiyan was known as Kudal as probably also Peralavayil. 
This name came into vogue only after the Aryans had 
secured some influence in the South by their increasing 
numbers and importance. If Uttara Madura itself had gone 
by some other name in any past period, the creation of 
a Southern Madura as an earlier city carries with it its own 
refutation. The name so far from establishing its anti- 
quity does just the reverse.® Existing Literature is wholly 
silent regarding the Iasi two cities. The story-teller has 
however thrown out a hint about a deluge between the 
second and third Academies. Whether a like eatas- 

(1) Cf. “In the first dialogue of the Broici Fvtotx, published at London 
in 1S85, while Bruno was visiting England, he expresses his contempt for 
the mere pedants who judge poets by the rules of Aristotle’s Poetics. His 
eontention is tlist there are as many sorts of poets as there are human 
aantiments and i<leas, and that poets, so far from being subservient to rules, 
are themselves really the authors of all critical dogmas. Tliose who attack 
the great poets whose works do jiot accord with the rules of Aristotle are 
called by Bruno stupid pedants and beasts.” (Spinffaira’s LHerary Crift- 
eiam in the Renaiteanre, p. 166.) 

(2) The story of the chastisement administered to that uncompromising 
critic Nakkitar, related at some length in Tiruiilajindaf pnrnnani, is alio due 
to the same motive. 

(3) The name ‘Madora’ has travelled beyond the limits of South 
India. Yule and Burnell write in their noison-Johson “Thus we 
have hfadura in Ceylon; the city and island of Madura adjoining Java; 
and a town of the same name (hl.'iclura) in Burma, not far north of 
Mandale, Madeya of the Maps”. 
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trophe intervened between the first and the second Sangam 
wo liave no means of knowing. Probably the author did 
not think it safe to appeal to two deluges marking the 
termination of the first two Academies. Failing a deluge 
what other cataclysm then could one interpose between the 
first two Sangams for explaining the shifting of the head- 
quarters of the Assembly from Souther^ Madura to 
Kapadapuram? Another interesting problem in connec- 
tion with these periodic convulsions to which Tamilagam 
was subject is in regard to the means by which such 
complex details as are found embodied in the tradition 
reached the liands of the eighth century fabulist. Were 
they communicated by , word of mouth from generation 
to generation as in the ea.se of the famous commentary on 
Ifaiyandr’s Agapyontl or did this great historian come upon 
some secret archives which liad escaped the deluge! It 
is unnecessary to probe further into tliis elaborate myth, 
which proclaims itself as a crude fabrication of the Reli- 
gious (‘poch ill almost every fibre of its make-up. If any 
additional testimony were necessary to fortify this conclu- 
,sion, this one fact, 1 think, would suffice; that in the first 
v\,cademy the revered name of Agattiyanav heads the list 
and stands above oven that of (lod himself! Such was the 
power of priesthood then and so god-compelling were the 
mantras of wliich ii was the custodian, that it could with 
impunity measure strength with Omnipotence itself. No 
other writer outsi<le the ranks of the priests would have 
dared performing this heroic feat!* 

I may here summarise the grounds thus far offered 
to establish the })iircly legendary character of the Sangam 
story. (1) The tradition regarding the Sangams is not a 
popular one but was brought into existence and propa- 

(1) Tills is wlial .\. M. Hoc-art says iis p. 133 of liis book 
"This probably started in India and was the result oi' ibe gradual rise 
Ilf till' King or priest to lie a god in hiinself and not merely the spokesman 
of .a god. We know that tlic Indian priests carried the divinity of man 
to such extremes that eventually the priest became superior to the gods 
from whom lie had originally dcriveil all bis prestige and .authority'’. 
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gated by a literary and priestly coterie for purposes of 
its owTi : (2) The so-callcd Sangam works contain abso- 
lutely no reference to any Saugam whatever; (3) The 
political and social conditions of the period reflected in 
Sangam Literature were not at all favourable for the 
creation and maintenance of any such Sangam; (4) The 
facts and figures contained in the tradition are so artifi- 
cial and symmetrically tlisposed as to lead but to one 
conclusion that they cannot be natural and are ‘faked’ 
throughout; (5) The constitution of tlie Sangam contain- 
ing as it does mythical cliaraeters and members drawn 
disproportionately from the Aryan community shows the 
lateness of its origin, when the Aryans had come in larger 
numbers to tlie Tamil land and begun to introduce the 
northern myths in the south;* (6) The period of duration 
of the three Academies pnt together, viz., 9,990 years, if 
distributed among (he 197 Pandiya Kings will be found to 
give us an average of fifty and odd years per generation 
—certainly an impossible figure in the history of man, 
being more thaji double the general average which it 
discloses: (7) One or two deluges intervening, the narra- 
tor, in the natural course of c'vents. could not have any 
authentic source of information as regards at least the 
first two Sangams and his testimony based on data whose 
source is still wrapped up in such deep mystery 
is hardly worthy of acceptance; (8) The late origin 
of the name ‘Madura’ for Uttara Madura itself — for it 
-could not be earlier tlian Talaiyalahkanattu-Pandiyan’s 
time, the city till then going under the name of Kudal — 
shows unmistakably that the Tamils of the first Sangam 


(1) How in proceM of time myths develop is also eonimented upon 
by H. Kern in his MaHvnI of Intlian Buddhigm, pp. 5-6. He writes; “In 
general it may be said that the sioek of tradition, eoiuniou to all Bud- 
dhists, increased among the mod urtliudox sec-ts by murli additional matter. 
New niytliulogical beings such as Bodliisatlvas, Avalokitesvara and Manjusri 
make their appearance; a host of liuddlias of the (last, ]iresent and future, 
are honoured and invoked along with Kakyamuiii, whoso image, however, 
far from being effaced, i.s clad in brilliant majesty more than ever.” The 
same has been the case with Hiinluisni also. 
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could not have dreamt of such a foreign name for their 
southern Capital at that far-off period and that the name 
‘ Southern Madura ’ is thus a pure coinage of the romancer 
from ‘Madura’ which he converted into ‘Uttara Madura’ 
to lend support to his own story; (9) The non-existence 
of any of the works of the first or the second Academy 
raises the presumption that they were more the creations 
of the romancer’s imagination than actual works of real 
authors, swept away by the deluges which on the whole 
are but a clumsy attempt at explanation when so many 
other details regarding the works themselves have 
come down to us intact; (10) The whole scheme is 
against the course of natural events and hence is 
unscientific in its character. History of learning and 
knowledge in any country at any time must show in the 
main a gradual progress and development from small 
beginnings. The Sangam tradition reverses this natural 
order and shows a continuous decadence from the golden 
age of the first Academy till we reach the iron age of 
the third. 

Reasons so many and substantial as these should 
lead any fair-minded scholar to reject the Sangam tradi- 
tion as entirely apocryphal and not deserving of any 
serious historical consideration. It will, however, furnish 
a chapter in the study of myths and the psychological 
tendencies of the age in which it arose. Though worth- 
less as testifying to any objective facts of Tamil history, 
the tradition itself claims our notice as a phenomenon of 
a certain type at a particular period of a nation’s thought. 
I strongly suspect whether the eighth century tradition 
is not after all a faint reflex of the earlier Sangam 
movement of the Jains. We have testimony to the fact 
that one Vajranandi, a Jaina Grammarian and Scholar 
and the pupil of Devanandi Pujyapada, an accomplished 
Jaina Sanskrit Grammarian, in the Kanarese country, of 
the sixth century A.D., and the author of a grammatical 
treatise, ‘Jaineti<ira’, one of the eight principal authori- 
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tics on Sanskrit Grammar, went over to Madura with the 
object of founding a Sniigam lhere.‘ Of course, that 
‘Sangam’ could not liavc been anything else than a college 
of Jain ascetics and scholars engaged in a religious pro- 
paganda of their own.- This movement must have first 
brought in the idea of a Sangam to the Tamil country. 
It is more than likely that, follo\ving closely the persecu- 
tion of the Jains ruthlessly carried out in the seventh 
century A.D.,''* the orthodox Hindu party must have tried 
to put their own bouse in order and resorted to the crea- 
tion of Sangams with divinity too playing a part therein, 
for the express purpose of adding to the authority and 
dignity of their literature. It was the sacerdotal ‘Sangam’ 
of the early Jains that most probably supplied the ortho- 
dox party with a cue for (he story of a literary Sangam 
of their own on that model. The very name ‘Sangam’ 
unknown to the early Tamils proclaims its late origin and 
to attempt foisting the idea it signified on the so-called 
Sangam Literature as its inspiring cause is little short of 
perpetrating a glaring and absurd anachronism. 

9. Leaving out of account the Ethical group of the 
Sangam Literature, the eighteen Didac- 
Tb« sangAm works; tic works, which are admittedly later 
arrangement. compositions, the real Sangam collec- 

tions embrace the Ten Idylls {Pattup- 
pdttv) and the Eight Collections {EUuttokai), which 
form the Naturalistic group. Evidently the stanzas or 
groups of stanzas appearing in these collections belong to 
different authors, treat of different subjects, sometimes 
with reference to particular kings or chiefs and sometimes 

(1) Tide E. I'. Rue’s Kanatene Lileratun', pp. 26-27. 

(2) “Samgha, Dr. Buhler (p. 6) acknowledges to be as much a 
Jaiu as a Budiihist technical term for their orders or societies” (T. W. 
Rhys Davids, ‘On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon’, (p. 59). It 
may here l)e pointed out that this term refers to one of the Buddhist Tri- 
ratius; Buddha, Dhurma and Snmgha. 

(3) ‘‘A terrible persecution of the cognate religion Jainism occurred 
in Southern India in the Seventh Century”. (Elliott, Coins of .Southern 
India, p. 126 post, Ch. 16, See. 3). 
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not. The various poets whose poems have been gathered 
into these collections can scarcely be considered as belong- 
ing to one generation. They must have lived generations 
apart and left their fugitive works in the custody of some 
sovereign or chief, whose glories they happened to sing 
about. At least a goodly part of these collections must 
have lain snug in the palace archives of some king or 
other before they were arranged and set in their 
present order by a late redactor. In which repository 
these poems lay, w’ho conceived the first idea of arranging 
them, and who carried out the arrangement, are matters 
about which we know absolutely nothing at present. 
Internal evidence there is to the extent that one Bharatam 
Padiya Perundevanar has affixed invocatory stanzas to 
five at least of the Right Oollections, vk., Purandnuru, 
Agandnuru, Narrinai, Kuruufokai, and Ainkupinvru. Of 
the remaining thn‘e, Patirmppattn, (The ‘Ten Tens’) 
appears rather in a mutilated form with the first and the 
tenth ‘Ten’ missingj Kaiittokai contains an invocation by 
one NallanUivanar, who is reported lo be its redactor, 
but may also have been its author; and in Paripadal, 
twenty-four out of the seventy pieces have been published 
and these bear unmistakable evidence of their very late 
origin. Litevai7 tradition handed down by fugitive 
stanzas and allusions in the words of the commentators give 
us some specific information about the scholars who made 
some of these collections and the kings by whose orders 
such works were carried out. 


Poem. 

1 . 


2. Kuruniokai 

3, jVairinai 

4, Agananupi 

5. Ptirantinurv 


Scholar who collected. King who directed 

the Collection, 

Pulatturai MurriTS Qiera King by name 

Kiidalur Kittr Yaiiaikkapoher Man- 

(Eu^lur EiUr, who taran Cberal Imm- 
was the maater of the porai. 
whole domain of know- 
ledge) 

Xot known . . Pamiadutanta Pandiyan 

Not known .. Purikko 

Maran Valnti. 

fruttira Sanraan . . Pandiyan Ukkdra Pern. 


Not known 


rajudi. 
Not known. 
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Keeping AinfcurtniSrn apart, a work decidedly later 
than the others on literary and historical grounds, the 
last four go together both by their subject-matter and 
style of composition. The principles that appear to 
have guided the redactor are the nature of the subjetet- 
matter of the compositions, their style of versification, and 
oven their bulk, the number of lines of verse of each 
stanza furnishing a standard for his classification. If the 
subject-matlei- of th,e literary compositions was distributed 
wholly under either ‘Agam’ (Love) or ‘Puram’ £War, 
Politics and other miscellaneous matters), the first .glassi- 
fication from this standpoint must have been effected by 
one author. It i.s very unlikely that the various groups 
of poems existed as such in the archives of different kings; 
nor is it probable that if they had lain together in the 
palace library of any one sovereign the other sovereigns, 
with wlioso iiame.s tradition associates 'certain composi- 
tions, could have in any manner directed such compila- 
tions. Even sup])Osiug that one paj ticular king was so 
deeply attaclicd to war that lie was pleased to patronise 
only the Purandm'tru collection, the triad of ‘love’ poems, 
Kuruntokqi, with stanzas containing from' four to eight 
lines, Narrinai, from f) to 12 lines, and Agandmru, 
from 13 to 37 lines, these at least should be 
considered to have been collected by one editor, at 
one time, and not as they stand now distributed 
among different sovereigtis and different scholars. 
Further, there are certain features in the collections 
themselves which may rouse reasonable suspicion in the 
mind of any candid scholar. Each of the ‘Puram’ and 
‘Agam’ collections contains stanzas to a fixed number 400 
or thereabouts. Are we to assume that the redactor for 
some reason or other fixed a uniform l imi t for these collec- 
tions! This might be conveniently assumed if there had 
been only one redactor. But at present the collections 
are assigned to different .scholars and the question may 
naturally arise why should these later authors allow 
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themselves to be coustraiued to stick to tbje original 
number ‘four hundred’. Could it be the result of a mere 
sense of uniformity or a blind copying of an established 
model? It would be interesting also to inquire how these 
late redactors would have gone to their work if the poems 
they happened to handle had fallen short of or exceeded 
the particular number ‘four hundred’. Then again, the 
Brahman Poet Kapilar, of whose sixty-six poems in the 
Agam collections, sixty pieces liuppen to be of the Kiirinci 
class,' seems to have been brought in to ligure as the author 
of KurMcipdltu, in the Ten Idylls, of the third hundred 
treating of the Kurimi Love in Ainkurunuru, and of 
the Kurineikkali section in Kaliltokai. It is very unlikely 
that a much-travelled poet — as Kapilar was reputed to have 
been — should have eonlincd his poetical efforts to the 
description of only the Kurinci Love. His poems in the 
Purandnuru collection are enough to establish the width 
of his interests, the catholicity of his views, and the com- 
prehensiveness of his poetical talents. However, in the 
upiniou of an admiring posterity, he was somehow made 
to play on only the Kurinci key. Then again, a careful 
comparison of Ainkurunuru, and Kaliltokai brings to light 
certain interesting bits of information about the manner 
in which these collections were made. Ainkurunuru, the 
earliest collection made probably by Perundevanar, who 
sang the Mahabharata story in Tamil, stands thus, its 
live divisions being distributed among live different 
authors. 


Dinsion. 

Subjcel-raattcr. 

Poet. 

Ist 

Hundred 

Marutam 

Orampokiyar. 

iind 


Kcytal 

Ammuvanar. 

3rd 

♦» 

Huriuei 

Kapilar. 

Ith 

f* 

Palai 

otal Antaiyar. 

oth 


Mnllai 

Peyanar. 


(1) Love of the Kurinci type is the ‘love at first-sight’, the love 
which springs uatorally in the breast of lovers when they meet each other. 
'Che convention of the Tamil Poets restricts this to happen only in the hilly 
places. This type of love leads at once to the sexual union of the lovers 
and brings about their natural marriage, marriage without the preliminaries 
of parental consent and other shastraic rites and rcijuireDieutB. 
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It would be instructive to note whether these five poets 
and Perundevanar, the redactor, appear as authors of 
any of the poems in the Purani and Agani collections and 
if they do so, what the nature of their poems is. For 
facility of comparison, I give the facts in a tabulated 
form. 



Poet. .l,oo«aB«ru. A’arruiai. Kuruufolai. Total. Pvrananurv. 




Bhiratam Padiya Nil Nil Nil -Nii 

petundSva'nir 
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First as to Perundevaiiar, who affixes invocatory 
stanzas to the Agaw, Ptiraiii, and Ainkuniiviiru colltec- 
tions, tradition distinguishes him from the Perundevanar 
who has left us two poems in Aganamlru and Narri'mi and 
from a later namesake, who composed the Mahabharata 
story in ‘venba’ verse, and was a eontemporarj' of the Pal- 
lava King ‘Nandipottarasan’ of the ninth century A.D. We 
have absolutely nothing by way of evidence either to 
confirm or contradict this assertion. Still judging from 
literary evidence alone gathered from a comparison of the 
fragments of Bharatam Padiya Perundevanar ’s work 
(composed in the Champa style of the Sanskrit authors 
in mixed verse and prose) with the Bhdrata Venba of 
tlie ninth century Pcimndrwanar, one can scarcely feel justi- 
fied in identifying their authors. Nor can one 
dogmatically assert the authenticity of the float- 
ing stanzas i>reserved in the work of the com- 
mentators — the ancient Champu Tamil Bharatam comes 
to us in no belter garb than these. Hence one has to be 
very careful and cautious in using such disconnected lite- 
rary chips for historical purposes. Sadly have the biogra- 
phies of even many later poets been twisted into fantastic 
forms by certain unscrupulous writers interlarding the 
account with tlieir own pieces, composed solely with a view 
to embellish such narratives. Even if Bharatam Padiya 
Perundevanar could not be identified with his 9th century 
namesake, I find no reason why the Perundevanar of the 
Sangam works, who seems to belong to a much later period 
than Paranar or Kapilar, could not be assumed as the 
author of tlie missing Champu treatise and the redactor of 
the Sangam works in (luestion. It i.s bootless, however, 
to move in a region of pure speculation where there is not 
even a solitary foot-hold to support us. Though we know 
so little of this Perundevanar, his handling of AinkurunUru 
is suggestive of some valid reflections. Any reader of this 
work must be convinced that it is a much later production 
by its style and treatment and is the handiwork of one 
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author. Probably the redactor, not having before him the 
name of the author and thinking that the collection work 
he was engaged in required that the work should be consi- 
dered a joint-production, carried out his idea of distributing 
its authorship among five poets of a past age. In this dis- 
tribution, however, he appears to have been guided by a 
consistent and rational principle. The table appended above 
will show that the first three poets, who have been assigned 
by him to the Maruiam, the Neytal and the Kurmci 
hundred respectiv’ely, were exactly those who have sung 
the most in Maruiam, Neytal and Kurinci, in the Agam, 
collection. The last two, Otalantaiyar and Peyauar, how- 
ever, do not figure so prominently for Palai and MvUm 
compositions. If Palai Padiya Peruhkaduhko and 
Mamulanar — two other poets in these collections who seem 
to luive specialised in Palai had preceded him, certainly 
the name of either of them would have been invoked 
instead of Otalantai’s. However, this omission appears to 
have been rectified by a still later redactor of Kalittokai, 
who brings in Palai Padiya Peruiikadunko to play the 
author of the Pdlaikkali chapter in that work. Here also the 
whole Kalittokai containing 150 stanzas inclusive of the 
invocation seems from interual evidence to be the work 
of one author, belonging to Madura country, if not to 
Madura itself.* It forms an artistic whole by itself and 
its authorship was ascribed to |^oet Nallantuvanar by the 
late Damodaran Pillai in the first edition. But some 
scholars would not be satisfied with one writer claiming 
the authorship of the whole work which unhappily was 
named Kalittokai (literally collection of ‘kali’ verse) and 
set themselves furiously to think whether a work openly 
going under the name ‘Collection’ could in any manner be 
ascribed to a single author. Forthwith they produced a 
floating stanza- — such verses carry considerable weight 


(1) Vide Appendix III: Authorship of ifah'ttolai. 

(2) '‘Ou(^iiis®iiQs:reBr uirfgo eD*ir gi;i9 
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with the people — and made a distribution which, for the 
most part, follows no principle whatever. The distribu- 
tion of Kcdittokai, effected in the later edition stands thus : 


I. Palaikkati 

II. Kurincikkali 

III. Marutakk<ih 

IV. Jfuttdtikitafi 
V. ycytarkali 


ascribed to Palai Peruhkadufiko. 

„ KapiUr. 

„ Marutan llanagau. 

„ Kallurultitan. 

„ Nallaatuvanar. 


Leaving aside Palai Padiya Peruhkaduhko and 
Kapilar, who have a very large number of Palai and 
Kurinci pieces to their credit, the other three authors 
require some justification. Of them, Nalluruttiran does 
not appear in any of the collections we just now consider; 
and Nallantuvan has two stanzas of the Palai and the Ku- 
rind class in his name and has not touched Ncytal at all. The 
most glaring piece of short-sightedness appears to have 
been as regards Marulakkali. This late systematiser was 
evidently misled by the name Marutan Ilanagan, Ijana- 
gan, the son of Marutan, and supposed that he must have 
been so called 1>y his having specialised in poems treating 
of the Afar«*awi love. But a reference to the Affam, or ‘love 
collection’ will demonstrate that of the five kinds of love 
treated of by the Tamil poets, he seems to have composed 
the fewest possible stanzas in Marutam. Of the thirty- 
nine poems of his appearing in Agandmru, Narmiai and 
Kuruntokai, 17 deal with Palai, 9 with Kurinci, 5 with 
Mullai, 5 with Keytal, and only 3 with Marutam. A 
more unhappy choice to represent a Marutam singer 
could not cei’tainly have been made! Perhaps it might 
be urged that this paucity of Marutam stanzas was 
sought to be remedied by the Poet composing Marutakkali 
which contains 35 stanzas on the whole. There is however 
no use in exhausting possibilities by such suppositions. 
No doubt, the classification of the poems by TitMis and 


ir^rifieo^ ^efOctriLt^oV 

«Alfi9ai6<I.T,f *sil" 
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Ttirais* is the product of a later systematisation and need 
not be pressed too much for any positive conclusion. One 
fact, however, stands prominently out : that Kalittokai 
collection or rather distribution was made at a period 
much later than wlien Ainkurunuru was taken up by 
Perundevanar. That beinj^ established, it would be 
pertinent to inquire why Peniiidcvanar, the earlier writer, 
should have omitted handling Kapilar’s Kurincikkali, 
wliioh he should have doubtless come across? Turning to 
Patirruppattu (The ‘Ten Tens’), it is another collection 
of poems which comes to us in a mutilated form. The 
issued edition of the work contains only eight poems by 
eight poets (each poem comprising ten stanzas), the first 
and the tenth poem not appearing in any of the existing 
nuuui.scripts. Unlike the other collections, this particular 
set of ijoems is confined to the glorification of one parti- 
cular dynasty of the Tamil sovereigns — the Cheras. We 
may reasonably conclude that it should have been composed 
and put into the present shape under the patronage of the 
Chera rulers of the West Coast. It seems to be purely a local 
collection and as such can scarcely take rank with the other 
poems in their general autliority. Considering the Style 
of some of the pieces appearing in it, I am inclined to assign 
some at least to a little later period than the Agonaniiru 
and Piiranonririi collections. Take for instance, the 
fourth poem by Poet Kappiyarru Kappiyanar and you 
will find it is composed on the principle of what is known 
as ‘Anthathi thodai’, a device in versification by which a 
poet begins a stanza from some word or phrase which 
marks the close of the preceding stanza. 1 am sure this 
device of a later versifying period did not exist at the time 
when the poets of the AganaiiSru age extemporised 


(1) T)ip course of love is first <li$trit>ute(l iiiuier fire major ciasses called 
Tinof, following the five rlasMea of land, Kurinei (hill-eountry), PSIai 
(desert), .Viilloi (forest), Mariiia-m (Dgricultiinil country or cultivated 
plnius), and ffeytal (sea-eoasl), in which it happens to take place. Xurai 
is the imme of the sub-c-lasses portraying subjectn-e states or objective 
situations bcarisig on them, under each linai named above. 
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their poems with little or no idea of the cut-and-dried 
formula; of the later prosodists. Moreover, this work, 
like Ainkurtinurv and Kalittokai, seems to have been com- 
posed on a uniform plan previously agreed upon by the 
various authors concerned. These look like so many 
competition essays on a prescribed theme to comprise a defi- 
nite number of stanzas, with coincidences in sentiments 
and phraseology in their actual make-up. If these had 
been written by different authors, one should assume that 
each one of them followed a common model and had also 
confined himself to one particular portion of the subject 
treated of. I doubt whether Patirruppattn or at least a good 
portion of it is not the work of one author, set to the work of 
glorifying the line of the Chera Kings by a later sovereign of 
that dynasty. Even here, as in the case of Kalittokai, the 
later redactor with no clue about its authorship may 
liavo ascribed the pieces to different contemporary poets. 
It is also possible to conceive that the redactor had before 
him a bunch of poems by various authors and that by a 
judicious selection he picked out some and put them on a 
uniform plan. Speculations like these, however, will not 
help us to any settled conclusion until these works have 
been subjected to a strict critical examination conducted 
primarily on linguistic groi^nds. And this can be under- 
taken only after the indexing work of the Sangam poems 
which is now under preparation is completed and a com- 
parative study is entered upon and carried out on 
scientific lines. Till then we have to suspend judgment. 
On one point, however, there cannot be any two opinions : 
that most of the poems in the four collections Purananuru, 
Aganamiru, Narrinai and Kuruntokai belong to a period 
decidedly anterior to that of Patirruppattu, Ainkvrunuru, 
Kalittokai and Paripadal. Of the latter class, only Patir- 
ruppattu, the rest not treating of the dynastic annals, con- 
tains matter historically useful and it may be utilised to 
draw such secondary evidence from as would throw addi- 
tional light on the primary evidence of the four earlier col- 
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lections. Pattuppatfu (the ‘Ten Idylls’) also may supply 
us with valuable secondary evidence of a like kind. 

10. The four collections, Purandnuru, Agandnuru, 
Narrinai and Kuruntokai, from the 
The teitimony of the testimony of which the Synchronistic 
mary. Tables are constructed, have, in spite 

of the later accretions to their main 
corpus, still a value of their own. Fortunately, the 
later interpolations are mostly in the Again group of poems, 
which may safely be left out of account. They can offer us 
but little help in the determination and arrangement of the 
historical facts with which alone the Synchronistic Tables 
liere attempted will concern themselves. As for the main 
historical testimony derived from these works, I have to 
urge that its value should in no way be discounted on the 
ground of the mere accident of its having been tampered 
with by the systematizing zeal of a late editor or the 
mytho-poetic elaboration of the Sangam fabulist. These 
later efforts were doubtless due to the idea that the Sangam 
poems themselves would thereby gain immensely in value. 
But the irony of circumstances has brought about a new 
critical spirit, which considers and cannot but consider 
these well-meant endeavours on the part of the old 
scholars as having only muddled the pure waters of the 
head stream. The modern critic has to strip away the 
mythic and formalistic wrappages thrown by later scholars 
round a body of genuine works, before arriving at the 
central kernel of truth. Even after piercing through such 
later accretions be is now and then brought face to face 
with certain inherent features of the works themselves 
which, on account of their strangeness, are apt to raise in 
his mind doubts about the genuineness of the 
writings embodying them. To mention but two of 
these, he comes across the names of Kings and Poets, 
which, to his modern ears attuned to other sounds, can- 
not but have a strange and even fantastic ring about them. 
Names such as Unpotipasnhkudaiyar, Irumpidarttalaiyar, 
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Kalattalaiyar, Kalaitinyanaiyar, Kakkaipatiniyar, Kundu- 
kan-paliyataii, Nai'iveruttalaiyar, Nalli, Kijli, Pari, Ori, 
Kari, Elini, Evvi, Ataii, Alisi, Kankan, KattP mast 
naturally sound uncouth. And the names of the early 
sovereigns of the three famous Tamil dynasties, the Chera, 
the Chola and the Pandiya, have little or no connection with 
the more polished and sonorous Sanskrit names of 
their successors in the line. Add to this another peculi- 
arity due to the limitations under which the late redactor 
had to carry out his self-imposed or patron-directed task. 
The names of many ])oet8 seem to have been lost for ever 
by the time the poems reached his hands. He was actually 
faced with the difficulty of finding out the names of the real 
authors of such pieces and appears to have hit upon the 
ingenious plan of creating descriptive designations for the 
innominate author.s by some striking turn of expression or 
thought occurring in their poems. Here is, for instance, one 
poet in the Kuruntokai collection called Cempulappeynirar 
from the phrase ‘Cempulappeynir’ (water falling on red 
soil) of stanza 40; and in 41, the phrase ‘AniladumunriP (a 
courtyard where squirrels play) gives rise to Aniladu 
Munrilar, the de.scriptive name for the poet whose proper 
appellation we have no means of tracing out at present. 
Very many names occur like this in the other collections 
also; but these singularities clue to the distance of time 

(1) A pouipariiion of surh p»*isotinl nanips with the proper nanM of 
iwiiviiluals of later times is instruetire anij interesting. At present South 
Itidinii personal names arc borrowe<1 mostly from the names of Gods wd 
Oocldesses of the Hindu Pantheon and this practice must have come into 
vogue witii tile dawn of the Religious epoch — the period of Hindu reaction 
.against the heretical sects. Tn names, at least, the work of the so-called 
Aryanisation has been thorougli. Ever since tbe Aryan domination came 
to Iw felt in iiolities and religion of the Tamil country, a proeesa of re- 
naming of persons, countries, cities, rivers, mountains, and other objects 
was set on foot and seems to liave been steadily pursued. This was the 
first step in the Aryanisation work. And after the new names became eeUb- 
lished in currency, all sorts of stories were later on spun round them to 
show liow the cities and rivers came into existence after the Aryan eonUrt 
with the south. A study of the ancient geography of Tamilagam as disclo^ in 
the works of Plinv, Ptolemy .and the Prriptus will establish bow thia re- 
naming has rendered the task of identification extremely diffieolt and 
irksome. 
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which separates us from the date of their composition 
should not lead us to place these ancient works out of 
court. It will be known to our readers that Prof. Julien 
Vinson of Paris, a Tamil scholar of reputation in the 
West, could not bring himself to view such singularities 
with true critical insight and sympathetic imagination. 
From a few of these strange features catching his eye 
and ear, he seems to have jumped to the amazing conclu- 
sion that this vast group of early Tamil Literature is one 
grand pile of daring forgery and hence does not and can- 
not serve the historian in any manner whatsoever. I shall 
revert to this wholesale condemnation proceeding from the 
extreme sceptical school in a later part of this paper and 
try to present the reader not with any a priori counter- 
arguments of my own but only wdth facts culled from this 
group of works and standing inter-related with one 
another in a wholly consistent manner. Forgery on a 
large scale vill hardly possess an inner coherency of ite 
own unless the author takes very elaborate care to previ- 
ously arrange the materials on a consistent plan. Indeed the 
charge of forgery against the whole group of the works 
styled the “Sangam poems” is too preposterous to be en- 
tertained as a serious hypothesis. Involving as it does a 
whole cycle of poems, the assumption of forgery requires 
not merely one or two individual authors but a large 
number of them of different places and times conspiring 
to bring into existence a factitious literature on a very 
extended scale. And, what, after all, could be the motive 
for such an elaborate system of forgery? I can well 
understand the inspiring motive of individual fabricators 
in producing isolated works and palming them off on a 
credulous public; but the assumption that such a motive 
could energise a company of writers to build up a mass of 
faked literature is too wild to deserve any detailed criticism. 

11. Reserving how’ever this part of the subject for 

The Result of the comment as occasion may arise, 
uterary vaination. I shall briefly recapitulate the results 
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of the literarj- valuation to which the Naturalistic group of 
the Saugam Composifions has been subjected at such length 
and the light it throws upon the succession of such 
works in time. As already pointed out, the Ethical group 
is the latest iu this cycle. The Naturalistic group, which 
precedes tliis, is composed of the Pafiuppdttii (the ‘Ten 
Idylls’), and the Eitultokai (the Eight Collections). 
Paripiujal, one of the Eight Collections, happens to be the 
latest among these botli by its style and subject-matter. 
Its scarcely concealed religious motive stamps it as later 
than many of the Ethical treatises. This work accord- 
ingly has been left out of the purview of this paper. Kaiit- 
tokai and Ainkurunuru, though they are earlier composi- 
tions than Paripadal, are also of later origin and further 
have little value for line general historian. These also I 
have refrained from utilising. Of the remaining, the four 
collectipns known as Puratmifiru, Agandnuru, Narrinai 
and Kitninfokai form the main basis and supply us with 
the primary evidence for the early history of the Tamils; 
the two remaining works, Patirruppatfu and Pattuppdttu, 
though decidedly later than many poems in the four 
collections, are by tbeir style and subject-matter not far 
removed from them. I intend using them as offering valu- 
able corroborative testimony to the facts which are 
disclosed by the four collections themselves. Wherever 
these two works, PafirrupjHittu and Pattuppdthi, happen to 
conflict with the evidence of the primary group, they have 
to be discarded. In no way can we use these to overthrow 
the testimony of those early works. But in matters 
where their facts fit in well with those contained in the 
primary group, their coincidence should naturally supply 
us with an additional ground for confidence in the validity 
of the truths we arrive at. It needs scarcely pointing out 
that in such an endeavour as 1 am here engaged in, wherein 
a goodly portion of the legitimately styled Sangam works 
themselves have been excluded from utilization on the 
suspicion of their late origin, such works as Cilappodi- 
C— 6 
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laram and ManimHalai stand entirely ruled out. They 
are decidedly much later than the latest of the Naturalistic 
group, Kalittokai and Paripadal; and cannot even come 
very near the main work of the Ethical period, Rural for 
instance. They may be ascribed to the period just preced- 
ing the dawn of the Religious epoch, say the sixth century 
A.D., at the earliest. Herein I am guided by a sense of 
the literary development alone and my complaint against 
certain scholars who have valiantly fought for the inclu- 
sion of these two works in the Sangam collections is that 
they have wholly failed to apply the preliminary literary 
test to them before trying to quarry into the shafts of 
these later formations for historical materials. Their 
overzealous championship of these late works has only 
made their opponents the more determined than ever to 
bring down the dates of the earlier works to the level of 
these evidently later compositions. 

12. Whatever be the centuries to which we may 

ascribe those works, the scheme that 

Succesfion of the is set forth in the previous section as 
Sengam Wotha: Their . » ,. .... 

broad arrangement In a result of our literary valuation fur- 

nishes ns with a key for reading the 
history of their relative development in time. Taking into 
consideration the predominant national characteristic of the 
Tamil race — its materialistic and utilitarian bent of mind — 
the Religious epoch could not have preceded the Ethical, nor 
the Ethical, the Naturalistic period of its thought and life. 
Confining our attention to the Naturalistic period, here too 
we find the longer compositions could in no way precede 
the shorter eiforts. Trying to reverse their order of 
succession would be just like attempting to misread the 
life-history of a tree, by shifting its sapling stage to 
succeed its fully-developed condition. The laws of mental 
growth as exhibited by a nation are as invariable as the 
physical laws and as incapable of inversion or deviation. 
This scheme then gives us the initial guidance for distri- 
buting the works under certain broad periods. Within 
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each period the works may have to be arranged by a resort 
to nicer and more accurate methods. The standard 
furnished by a sense of the literary development, based on 
the growth of the national mind, necessarily proceeds on 
averages and is certainly not applicable to the judgment 
of individual minds or their works. Few will doubt the 
utility of large balances weighing tons of material for not 
coming up to the delicacy and accuracy of a chemist’s 
balance devised to measure exceedingly small particles of 
matter. The former is as necessary as the latter and is 
equally trustworthy if some allowance be made for a 
narrow margin of error. Both in the shorter and 
longer compositions, it is necessary to make a further 
distinction by the application of another well-known 
psychological truth. These efforts of individual poets may 
proceed either upon a subject furnished by an external 
object or person ; or upon a subject improvised by the poet 
himself for his own satisfaction. By the accepted psycho* 
logical uniformity of the perceptual activity of the mind 
preceding the conceptual, in individuals as in nations, the 
compositions having an objective reference should be 
considered as naturally preceding those of a purely 
subjective kind. Human mind is thro\vn on its own 
resources only when it fails to get an object of the external 
world to fasten itself upon. The metaphysical view of the 
mind embodied in the ‘Soul’ theory, which invests it with 
certain inherent powers not derivable from its contact with 
Nature, does not, however, lend itself for any treatment 
from the standpoint of the Natural Sciences. A natura- 
listic view of the mind, on which alone its uniformities could 
be observed and enunciated, requires of us to consistently 
apply this principle in the valuation of a nation’s literary 
works and seek to arrange them in the right order of 
sequence. Accordingly, the Pvranunum collection, 
which deals with the objective events and conditions, should 
precede the Agam group of poems and PattuppSUu 
and Patirriippattn among the longer compositions should 
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for a like reason stand anterior to Ainkvrunuru, Kalittokai 
and Paripddal. A general comparison instituted between 
tliese works on various linguistic and literary grounds also 
goes to confirm the justice of the broad chronological 
arrangement lierein proposed. Another consideration also 
adds its weight to this arrangement. Later interpolations 
have crept in more into what I may call the ‘subj'ective’ 
group than in the ‘objective’. From the very nature of 
the ‘subjective’ poems themselve.s, it is much easier to 
tamper with pure mental constrnctions than with the compo- 
sitions which have an immediate and even organic 
relationship with external facts, persons or events. In 
tlie latter case, apart from other grounds, distance in time 
alone should place the fabricator under the most serious 
difficulty to c.xocute his interpolation with success. As an 
instance, I may point out that in the Purananuru collection 
of poems T have not the least doubt that pieces of late 
authors have found their way; hut, these later pieces not 
having any intimate relationship with the persons and 
events therein celebrated, by far the greater number of the 
poems of that collection stand apart and could be spotted 
out with a little careful discrimination. This circumstance, 
then, is an additional ground why the compositions having 
an objective reference should be considered as forming 
most of the earliest efforts of the Tamil Muse. 

13. The somewhat detailed inquiry w'e have thus far 
pursued and the literary valuation 
The basic works for thereby effected enable us to accept 
Tables. for the construction of the Synchro- 

nistic Tables only six works as valu- 
able and authoritative for the earliest period of Tamil 
History. Of the nine works forming the Naturalistic 
group, Ainkurmirmi, Kalittokai, and Paripddal are left 
out of account. And even among the remaining six works, 
PathippQUu and Patirruppattu are taken in as affording 
only secondary evidence for purposes of confirmation. 
Their facts are not allowed to take the lead in the con- 
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struction of the Tables. The Tables, 1 am here presenting, 
thus rest solely on the slatemeiit of the facts contained in 
the four Furam and Af/am eolleetions. Their validity is 
neither more nor less tlian the validity of the testimony 
of these works. And wliat value should one attach to this 
earliest stratum of 'I'amil Literature? 1 have elsewhere* 
discussed certain linguistic peculiarities of Piirananuru 
which have not come will)in the ambit of the Tolkappiya 
Sutras and drawn a reason therefrom to establish the 
anteriority of Fnranfiuurii to Tolkappii/am, the so-called 
Grammatical authority for the second Sangam Literature. 
Hence it is that 1 make bold to characterise these four 
collections as embodying some of the earliest compositions 
of Tamil genius. Atlemi)ls to put them on a par with 
Cilappaflikdram and Maninn-kaUii, or even with the still 
earlier works Totkdppiyaw and Knral, and consider them 
as contomi)oi'uneous in the lump are hopelessly mis- 
directed and will lead only to a piteous distortion of 
ancient Tamil chronolog>'. Looking at these poems as a 
whole, they strike ps as a strange body of literature 
belonging to a different world, with apparently little or no 
connection with even the iiiedia*val literature dating from 
tlie Religious epoch of the seventh century A.D. The 
Devaru hymns of Tiniguanasambaiidlia and these early 
j^oems are separated by a gap appreciably wide enough as 
ihat which divides the classical Sanskrit from the Rig Vedic 
dialect in the North. 'I'lieir purity of language, their 
simplicity of thought, their freedom from the conceits, 
conventions and mythologic paraphernalia of a later age, 
their unstudied directness and even naiete in the portrayal 
of the life and manner.s of an early age, and their many 
verbal and grammatical cjiigmas which have been most 
faithfully preserved ajid handed down by successive genera- 
tions of scholars with little or no attempt at their eluci- 
dation, all these attest as much to their ancientness as to 
their genuineness. Setting aside the question of their age 


(1) Vide Author’s '‘Htialicc Jgca of Purananaru and Tolkappiyam”. 
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for the time being, all that is necessary to establish here is 
that we are dealing with a genuine body of a nation’s 
literature and not with an artificial literary concoction. 
Taking the one outstanding fact that this early literature 
contains numerous accounts of the habits, manners, 
customs and observances of the early Tamils which are 
anything but edifying to the amor propre of their present- 
day descendants, this also must render the hypothesis of 
forgery untenable. If a nation had unduly exalted itself by 
a series of works, one could at least catch hold of that 
as a motive for fabrication. But here the picture 
presented by these works about the life and thought of 
ancient Tamilagam is certainly not all rosy. No fabri- 
cator would have left behind him works such as these, 
works which neither himself nor any one of his nation 
could view — at least in some ijortious — with any feeling of 
complacency. Hence the idea of a forgery is unthinkable. 
The most crushing reply to this gratuitous assumption 
however is given by the remarkable consistency which 
runs through the Synchronistic Tables themselves, and to 
these I shall now pass on. 



PART II. 

TmB SYNCHRONXSTiC TaBLES AND ThEIH TeN (xENBRATIONS. 


14. As stated almuly, Iheso poems come to us in an 
artificial grouping introduced by the 
Difficulties in our redactor consisting of Tinais and 
Turain, with introductory notes 
from his pen added to many of them. In the absence of 
any other contemporary writing by which we can check the 
references in these poems, these notes must remain the 
only source of infoimation about the persons and events 
alluded to in the pieces. Still in utilizing such informa- 
tion, I have taken care not to allow them to overweigb the 
primary testimony of the poems themselves. In cases 
where the latter come into clear conflict with the former, 
the former have been made to give way. But in all other 
matters some weight was allowed to the evidence of these 
editorial notes, especially because the i*edactor, however, 
removed from the times of the Sangam works in question, 
was still nearer them than we are and may be presumed 
to have been conversant with the testimony of some living 
tradition or of some authoritative works to which he had ac- 
cess and which have since then disappeared. I have been all 
the more inclined to ascribe .some value to these expla- 
natory notes of. the first Editor, because of their matter- 
of-fact character and freedom from any mythologic 
embellishments. 

Turning to the poems themselves, a goodly number 
contain no reference whatever to any king or chieftain. 
These may be dismissed fropi notice for the time being. 
Nor can all the poems which have such reference be useful 
for the Tables. Most of them refer to a past event or a 
person who lived long before the poet himself. Except 
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for the information that the person referred to by the 
poet must have lived before the poet himself, these pieces 
offer but little help. Many of the stanzas of Nakkirar and 
Mamulanar fall under this class. These poets display 
more than ordinary proneiiess to recount past occurrences 
with nuxiiy details concerning the nilers and chiefs of an 
earlier time. But unless wc can confidently fix the time of any 
of such poets themselves, their narratives, however rich 
in personal allusions, and however elaborate in details, 
will not have any chronological value. I have found 
Mamulanar, the most allusively inclined of the poets, 
e.xeept perhaps Parauar, also the roost elusive of them. 
With all my efforts, I have to confess that 1 have not yet 
succeeded in locating him in a particular generation. 
Nakkirar, however, stands on a different footing. He 
happens to sing of a contemporary King and his time is 
thereby determined beyond reasonable doubt. This leads 
me to a discussion of the value of the poems of contem- 
porary singers. As a Table of Synchronism should be 
raised mostly, if not solely, on contemporaneous refer- 
ences, 1 have had to scrutinize with great care the nature 
and drift of the poems purporting to contain only such 
references. Among these, some conlain unmistakable 
evidonee of contemi)oraneity; while others are simply 
reported to be such by the attached editorial note and do 
not directly signify contemporaneity by their language. 
To keep the Tables free from doubtful matter, I have 
uniformly rejected these dubious stanzas for their lack of 
any direct evidence of time. In fact, the greatest caution 
had had to be exercised in the selection of the poems which 
would be considered as possessing evidentiary value for 
chronological purposes. In the practical carrj’ing out of this 
part of the work, the difiiculty of distinguishing between 
contemporaneous references and those concerning the past 
times was indeetl a foimidable one. It would be admitted on 
all hands that in early Tamil the verb of predication signi- 
fied time only In a very limited, indefinite and hazy manner. 
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The sense of time seems to hare been and is so weak 
that even modern Tamil can scarcely be held to make 
the faintest approach to the many grades of tenses 
and moods tliat we find for instance in English. Hence 
the detennination of the time of an event the poet sings 
about was in many instances attended with great difficulty. 
Still, by a detailed and careful comparison of the various 
attendant ciccnmstances such difficulties were overcome 
and a tolerably correct conclusion arrived at. 

Another difficulty arose from the confusion of the 
personal names. The application of one and the same 
name or de.seriptivo appellation to different persons, with 
distinct historical achieveraenls of their own, has been the 
source of serious misapprehension and misreading of an- 
cient Tamil History. For instance, each of the names, 
Karikuluii and Pasmipfin Pmidiyan, will be found 
to refer to two distinct personages with a sepa- 
rate historical setting for each. For purposes of 
correct chronology and history they should be differ- 
entiated and kept apart. Herein, the mistaken identi- 
fication by later eommentator.-* has misled not a few 
into false paths and until the whole of this imposing struc- 
ture of error is swept away we shall not be able to get at the 
correct point of view of the past events or their connections. 
As I slinll deal with this part of the problem in its proper 
place, it need not be dilated upon here. 

The difficulties in respect of the peculiar names of the 
Poets, Kings and others to which I have already alluded 
are however more .seeming than real. It is true that such 
names, as Palsalai Muefukudumi Peruvaludi 

and Talaiyalaukanattu-Cheru-Venra 
Pandiyan O#0Oa/s*rp ; irewta.iL/esr), 

are descriptive names and not proper. If we 
can realise the position of dependence of the 
early Poets on the goodwill and munificence of 
tlie kings of that time and the unbounded power 
for good or evil that came to be wielded by the latter, we 

(' 7 
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may well understand why their subjects, the poets not 
excepted, considered it a sacrilege to mention the proper 
names of their rulers. They had to resort to other devious 
expedients for naming them; and this they seem to have 
done invariably by connecting the kings with some of 
their achievements or other incidents in their lives and 
coining therefrom descriptive appellations by which they 
could be knomi to their contemporaries. The phrase Cerup- 
])ali- Krinda-llanertcenn i {Q^^uun ^ Os ; ^ g/er 

for instance, thus refer.s to the young Cenni or 
Chola Prince who overthrew the Pali fortress; Rajasiiyam- 
^ ctta-Pornnarkilli Qi.j(^«ipSsh sifl), to 

iho great Xarkijji or Choja King who performed the Raja- 
suyam .sacrifice. The words, Cetmi (0<»-«i«»r' and KiJJi' 
(icsT'sif;, occurring in these descriptive phrases, whatever 
bo their origin, have come to signify, in the post-Karikal 
usage, the Chola rulers as generic names. This peculiar 
usage notwithstanding, the individual sovereigns have been 
accurately identified. 'I'lie very uniformity of practice 
pursued by the ancient poets in the use of such descrip- 
tive cognomen.s renders the identification for all intents 
and purposes satisfactory. So, we shall be well justified in 
treating these descriptive appellations as if they were 

(1) Some writers are foivl of lieriviiig tlie proper names of this ancient 
period from sonic sigiiilieant root or oilier. Though their attempts may 
not add visibly to tlie riches of Tamil philology, they are -worth noticing. 
As an instance. 1 shall give here I>r. Pope’s derivation of the name Kilji, 
as signifying the Cliiiia sovereign, lie writes in his translation of the 400 
Lyrics: Puranan«fu as follows: — “JTifli was the family name of a renowned 
dynasty of (.liOja Kings, eight of whom arc mculioiied in this connection. 
Its derivation is donbifiil, liiil il may moan a digger and'ia in fact a 
syuoiiyni of Pallava”. ile adns a a toofiiote tlie equation Pa|=Ki]. Now 
Kil as in Kilai, Kijir, Kiljakkv .iso uicaiis a sprout, tender shoot or leaf. 
The name could eciually be d».ved from that root. In fact, without more 
authentic details of the origin of the Chola line of kings or of their tribe, 
the derivation of their names lauuot l>e anything else than highly conjectural. 
Ancient historv should conie to re-iufortc Ijie conclusions of Philology and 
wlieve the latter seeks to reach a period far transcending that of the former, 
its coiicluaioiis can at best be ouly hypotheticaL I consider ‘Cenni’ and 
‘KilU’ in pre-Karikal usage as denoting two different branches of the 
Chola family irf kings as may be inferred from the facts brought out in 
the Tables. 
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proper names attached to particular individuals concerned 
and also in using them for the compilation of the Tables. 

15. Most of the persons who appear in the Tables 


eomc under one or other of the three 


*" I’o^ts, Kings and Chiefs. 

A f«‘w public functionaries or private 


the Tables. 


citizens are also occasionally mentioned in the poems; but 
these will hardly he of any use for our purpose. Among 
the three classes specified, tlie kings alone are expected 
to show a lino of continuous succession and hence must 
form the very back-bone of the chronological system herein 
sought to be formed. The poets, both great and less, have 
to be referred to the kings about M'hom they have sung 
as contemporaries and thus assigned to a definite period 
in the Tables. And of the three lines of the Tamil sove- 
reigns, the ('holu dynasty alone shows a succession for ten 
generations without a breach. The Chera and the Papdiya 
houses, on the other hand, lack this continuity. Hence the 
Chola line liad perforce to be adopted as the standard for 
reference and comparison. As to the chieftains too, who 
play a large part in the transactions of this early period, 
the reader will find that as lie moves down the times their 
numbers get thinner and thinner, until at last most of 
their lines vanish from view altogether. This was due 
entirely to the Tamil triumvirs, in spite of their interne- 
cine rivalry and warfare, entering into an overt or covert 
league for the extermination of those old-time kingships. 
In fact, one will be led to conclude from the early accounts 
that the so-called Tamil chieftains were really tribal sove- 
reigns who were either annihilated or brought under 
subjection for the consolidation of the Tamil Monarchies 
which may truly be said to have arisen from their ashes. 
The Rise aud Expansion of the Tamil Monarchies must 
always remain an interesting chapter in the ajicdeut 
History of the Tamils and deserves therefore a separate 
study and tr 
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16. The Tables consist of four horizontal columns, 
the first column being reserved for 
tSim*^*****”" Pandiya line of sovereigns, the 

second for the Chola, the third for 
the Chera and the fourth for the various chieftains who 
turn up in this literature. These four horizontal columns 
are divided into ten vertical sections, each representing 
the peiiod of a generation. By reading douui a vertical 
column you get the names of the various contemporaries 
of a particular genei'atioii. By following the hori- 
zontal column from left to right you get the 
names of the successors in subsequent generations. 
In both the vertical and horizontal columns some names 
appear more than once and serve as links to hold the 
generations together. If a poet sings as a contem- 
porary of a particular Pandiya sovereign and also of a 
particular Chola king, the two rulers may naturally be 
considered as having lived at one and the same time, 
though it is quite likely that they may have lived in times 
slightly different but adjacent. Here the poet’s name 
serves the purpose of a link-name and helps us to fix the 
representatives of different dynasties considered as 
belonging to one identical goneration. Or it may be that 
while the poet sings of a i)articular sovereign of a parti- 
cular dynasty, his son, another poet, may sing as a contem- 
porary of another sovereign of the same dynasty. Here 
also the known relationship between the poet who was a 
father and the poet, who was a sou, suppUes us with a link 
for placing the two sovereigns in two contiguous genera- 
tions, although we are left in the dark as to the exact 
relationship which subsisted between them. Here the 
link-names of the father-poet and the son-poet come under 
the class of what may be called horizontal or linear-link 
names connecting two successive generations; whereas, in 
the first case mentioned, the name of one and the same 
poet which serves to establish contemporaneity among 
dilTcrent individuals may bo styled a lateral link-name. 
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In these Tables, excepting the few eases where the ezaet 
relationship between the sovereigns is known either by 
direct reference in literature or by tradition, all the other 
sovereigns have been assigned their respective places by 
the help of these lateral and linear link-names. The 
existence of these link-names alone has made the construc- 
tion of the Synchronistic Tables possible; their absence, 
on the other hand, would certainly have rendered the 
present attempt abortive. As an instance of this, I may 
point out my inability to bring that fine synchronism of 
Eo-Pcriifichdlan and the Pandiya King Arivndai Nambi 
into relationship with these Tables for want of a link- 
name. Although so many as five poets, viz., Pisir-.Antaiyar, 
Pottiyar, Pullamiv Eyirriyanar, Kaiinakanar, and 
Kannuir Perunoatukkattiippudanar, have snng about one 
or the otiior of the two afore-mentioned sovereigns, they 
have not sung about any others in the Tables or stand 
related to any event in them. I am sure their patrons 
wore later rulers, though their time would not be far 
removed from that of the Tables. T had therefore to leave 
the Ko-Perunchdlan Arivndai Nambi synchronism alone 
for the present. Possibly future research may open up a 
way for effecting a .iunction with this synchronism. The 
ten consecutive generations that have been brought into 
the Tables, prepared as these are by the help of the 
link-names, lateral and linear, are hold together by an 
inseverable bond and so do not admit of any shifting 
of their assigned places. In order to make these 
Tables as accurate and reliable as possible, no pain was 
spared to ascertain only strictly contemporary poets, 
chieftains and kings for their inclusion therein. If the 
stanzas of a poet did not establish beyond doubt his 
contemporaneity with a particular king or event, he was 
strictly excluded. By the great care thus exercised 
both in the inclusion and exclusion of the names of persons, 
on the ground of contemporaneity or its absence, 
these Tables have gained in value and certitude. 
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As this happeiis to be the first serious attempt in distri- 
buting the personages of ancient Tamil Literature under 
a chronological scheme, I had to content myself with 
not attempting too much by seeking to swell the 
Tables by a multiplicity of names. My idea was more to 
secure a reliable frame-work of chronology than to include 
all the personages appearing in these works in a compre- 
hensive and exhaustive enumeration. By this restriction of 
the scope also, the Tables, I hope, have gained a certain 
degree of scientific accuracy, as far as the inherent difiBcul- 
ties of literary materials would permit. While they allow 
future amplification in details, the ground-plan, I may be 
permitted to add, has herein been laid with due regard for 
the facts of Literature and their inter-relation and hence 
may not admit of any material alteration. Every entry 
in the Tables is vouched for hy reference drawn from the 
statements of the poets and that also of only such as have 
direct evidentiary value. With a view to keep the Tables 
clear of any hypothetical matter, I have carefully avoided 
as far as possible interposing inferences and constructions 
of my owni in them. However, in the solitary case of the 
first Chcra sovereign, T have deviated from following this 
general rule and have inserted in the Tables the name of 
n king, whose inclusion has been found necessary on 
gTOiinds other than the existence of a link-name, which 
will be detailed later on. This solitary hypothetical 
insertion is marked by putting the name within 
square brackets, to distinguish it from the other entries 
which stand on a more secure basis. 

As these Tables have been compiled by the help of 
such link-names, I think it necessary to discuss briefly the 
significance and use of the latter. Let us imagine a world 
in which all the individuals of a particular generation start 
and end their lives at about the same time. Here 
each generation would stand by itself completely severed 
from the one preceding or succeeding it in a sort of self- 
contained isolation. Whatever be the number of the 
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generations succeeding one another in lime, we could not, 
in the absence of the connecting names, tell anything about 
their relative places in the scale of time. But the world 
in which we live is happily not of the imaginary type refer- 
red to above where the lives of the individuals of a parti- 
cular generation are n«h only of ecjual duration but coin- 
cide with one anotlier, in their beginning as well 
as their end, with absolute mathematical preci- 
sion. Tndiv’iduals are born and die at all timea 
of the year and consequently overlapping of the 
generations i.s the rule rather than the exception. Thus 
the most natural thing for us to expect is that au indivi- 
dual’s name will appear in two consecutive generations. 
It is also very likely that If an individual was blessed with 
an exceptional longevity, covering more than the average 
span of life vouchsafed to his contemporaries, his name 
might appear in three consecutive generations. But such 
instaiice.s must he considered very rare and hence should 
demand our most careful scrutiny. This critical sifting is all 
the more necessary in the ancient history of the Tamils 
among whom the grandson bears the identical name of his 
grandfather to this day. By reason of the antiquity of 
this practice in personal nomenclature one has to see 
whether the name appearing in the third generation goes 
to denote a different individual of the same family or the 
<irigiiial owner of the first and the second generation. 
Those considerations would demonstrate, at all events, that 
an individual could not be expected to cover four genera- 
tions. Tt would be against tlio course of natural events. 
Possibly some may urge that, if the average duration of a 
generation i.s only 25 years, there Is hardly any intrinsic 
impossibility, much less improbability, in imagining a 
centenarian to pass bis life through four consecutive 
generations. Although one could admit the theoretic 
possibility of such a suppositiou, it should be noted that 
that ideal centenarian could not have any chance of leaving 
his mark by his activity in the domain of thought or life 
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in all the four generations in question. A generation, at 
either end, must be sliced away as not allowing him by 
non-age and over-age to take any active part in the affairs 
of the world and thus leave an impress of his personality 
on contemporarj' life or events. This, then, leaves for our 
consideration only the two central generations as the natural 
period of his activity and thought. Any attempt to 
stretch it beyond those natural limits must inevitably tell 
upon the scientific value of the work we are now engaged 
in. Three generations is the utmost limit to which a 
person could be assigned and that too in very exceptional 
circumstances only. But beyond it neither facts of human 
history nor demands of logic would permit us to go. 
Whore such instances turn up, we have to infer the 
oxistoiice of two separate individuals, who have been 
indiscriminately mixed up by posterity for want of a 
scientific attitude of mind and the necessary critical 
insight. 

To enable readers to alight at a glance on the link- 
names, I have underlined the lateral link-names with thick 
and the linear, with dotted lines. In the matter of the 
linear-links, the dotted lines have been further tipped 
with arrow-heads showing the direction in which the link- 
ing should be effcctod. If the name happens to connect its 
generation both with the preceding and succeeding 
ones, the underline is furnished at both ends with 
arrow-heads for pointing the direction of linking. If a 
lateral link-name sen’os also as a linear-link, the thick line 
too is provided with arrow marks. These mechanical 
devices, I hope, will enable the reader to get at 
once at the connections among the various facts of the 
Tables in their natural order of co-existence and 


succession. 

17. We have seen that by the systematising zeal of 


The TaDles and the 
Chela line of hings. 


the earliest redactor of the Sangam 
works, chronology has been wrenched 
out of its natural joints and thrown 
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into great coufosioii, for the mere whim of an ideal 
rhetorical arrangement of the poems. All that we are 
presented with is a tangle of names of sovereigns, chief- 
tains and poets mixed up pcll-mel). The first problem 
was to see where to begin in this iinoliarted wilderness. 
With absolutely no guidance from literary traditions, 
I could know neither the beginning nor the end of any line 
of sovereigns just (o make a start in the construction of the 
Tables. Even suppo.sing that any name would be as good 
as any other for the end in view, still tlie idea could not 
be overcome that .success or failure of the undertaking 
depoiidod largely on the particular line of sovereigns 
chosen as the base-line »)f the survey. In any 
event, the dynasty chosen as the standard should 
satisfy two indispensable coiiditions: first, that it 
should present a continuous succession of rulers 
and secondly, tliat it .should show a longer pedi- 
gree, on the whole, and remain in our hands an 
effective staiidurd of comparison with which the other lines 
of kings could he correlated. If (he dynasty selected as the 
standard should snap anywhere, the attempt at synchro- 
nisation of the other lines would he brought to a stand-still 
or could ho carried out only in a very imperfect manner. 
Such contijigeneies of the problem weighed with me at 
first and led me to prospect for the choice of a secure 
base-line. Of nearly forty sovereigns who appear iu this 
literature, more than twenty belong to the Chora line. 
For this reason at least, this dynasty should naturally take 
precedence <tf the other.s and servo as the requisite 
norm. But iu view of most, if not the whole, of the 
Chora genealogy depending for its authenticity on 
Patirruppattu, a work not of impeccable authority in 
itself on account of its containing patent interpolations and 
which moreover lias already been consigned to the humble 
role of mere secondary e\-idence, I could not bring myself 
to make that dynasty the standard for the construction 
of the Tables. Of the remaining two dynasties, the 
C— 8 
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Pandiya, tlioiigli inimistakably the earliest, not possessing 
evident marks of a ooiitinuous succession could not be 
taken up. Naturally, by this process of elimination, I 
had to fall back on the Chola line as the most satisfactory 
standard in the circumstances indicated. Two other 
reasons also lent their snppoi t for this choice. The name 
of Knrikalan, the great Chola sovereign, has pierced 
through the mist of ages and reached us with a halo 
of glory of its own. Far and away lie happens to be the most 
conspicnons figure of tlmt illustrious line of kings, whose 
military skill and humane administration laid the first 
fomidation of a Chola Empire. He was, moreover, the 
jiv.sf and foremost patron of Tamil learning, in whose court 
flourished a galaxy of, poets, who drew their inspiration 
from the vast exploits of their patron for leaving behind 
thorn literary memorials composed, for the first time, on a 
set plan and on a considerable scale. Karikalau’s towering 
personality thus was one of the material factors which 
confirmed me in the selection of his line as the standard. The 
second reason which was equally decisive was the 
i'omniandiiig i»os!tLon of the great poet, Paranar, who, 
seems to have attached himself to tlie Chola line of 
sovereigns and .sung about their remotest pedigree and 
their individual achievements in a manner in which no 
other poet has done. Like Karikalan the Great, among the 
rulers of that age, Paranar .stands head and shoulders 
above the poets of the classic period. It would be no 
exaggeration to .say that alike in the quality of his poetry 
and in the command over language, in tlie amplitude of 
Ills imagination and in the width of his sympathies, 
in the grip of contemporary life and, above all, in the 
delicacy of his touch, he surpasses all the classic 
singers, though many of these latter poets themselves, be it 
observed, were artists of no mean order. True, in the false 
estimation of a particular school of latter-day scholarship, 
his name was permitted to be overshadowed by that of a 
rival, Kapilar, who seems to have produced mass for mass 
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a larger hulk of poetry. But is bulk of production the 
measure witcreby poetical morif should be judged? 
probably only a quantitative judgment of poetical merit 
has allowed Kapilar to successfully contest with Paranar 
for the ])remier ])lace amongst the company of the Sangam 
poets. If precedence goes by the i^riority of mention, the cur- 
rent phrase ‘Kapila-Pavaiuir’ should certainly be reversed. 
Though Kapilar himself was a poet of high gifts, the 
conviction cannot be resi.sfed that Paranar out-distances 
him in the supreme quality of poetic inspiration and many- 
sided grasp of life. This digression apart, Paranar happens 
to sing of a number of Chera sovereigns also and serves 
as an important link of syiiciiroiiisni between these two 
famous lines of kings. Apart moreover from the many 
allusions to yu’evions sovereigns strewn thick in his stanzas, 
he brings the Piindiya family too within the scope of his 
poetic, survey. Utilizing to the full the advantages he 
appears to have enjoyed as the |»reuuer court-jjoet of his 
age, he has recorded i>en-tiictnres of the royalty not only of 
his own time but of the preijediuggoierations with a miimte- 
3iess and t'aithfiHucss, all his own. This was the addi- 
tional ground which tixed me in my resolve to keep the 
Chbla line as the central stem of the Tables, with which 
the other liraiielies should be brought into relation. 

Starting then with Karikala Chola the Great, I began 
jotting down the names of the contemporary poets of his 
period. Paranar, who happened to sing of Karikalan’s 
father Uruvapahter Ilaficetcemii and his predecessor 
Verpahtadakkai Perunarkilli, could not reasonably be 
brought to Karikalan'.s time. And yet one cannot but note 
that some of his poems contain allusions to a Karikalan of 
old. This led me fo scrutinize with care the references in all 
his stanzas bearing upon Karikalan; and the result of my 
investigation is the emergence of two distinct Karikalans 
with separate historic achievements standing to their credit. 
Till now the false lead of mediajval commentators has been 
followed with docile meekness by later scholars and two 
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distinct personalities have been jumbled up and their 
deeds thrown together and ascribed to one ruler. This con- 
fusion further opened the way for fanciful myths being 
created to explain the significance of the name Karikalan, 
as the ‘Sovereign of the burnt-foot’ and other equally 
amusing fabrications. Setting aside that aspect of the 
matter for the present, the actual construction of the 
Tables went to show that Karikiilan’s generation was 
preceded by five conseeutive generations and succeeded 
by four. Thus, on the whole, we get ten generations of 
Ohola sovereigns and on the accepted scale of 25 years for a 
generation they cover in all 250 years. With the works at 
our disposal no successful attempt seems possible to extend 
the continuation of these generations on either end. 
Blocked as our way is, in both directions, the ten genera- 
tions, us fur as they stand inter-linked, give us a glimpse 
into the (’li,o!a history for two centuries and a half and that 
in itself is lio small matter. Furthermore, neither the Pan- 
diya line nor tlie Ohcra is found to go higher up or 
lower down flie scale the Chola dynasty furnishes us with. 
Accordingly, 1 came to the conclusion that the designation 
of the different periods should bo done in the name of the 
respective Chola sovereigns appearing in each. This will 
facilitate reference to the base-line for any future 
comparison and chocking. 

T shall now go on to consider the Synchronistic Tables 
in detail. The best course, I think, would bo to begin with the 
earliest generation and then deal with each of the succeed- 
ing ones in order of time. 

18. Before we enter on a study of these Tables, we 

have to disabuse our minds of certain 
A New View-point. . , . ,. 

prepossessions and even prejudices 

sedulously -fostered by the works of an uncritical 
.school of writers on the question of the origin 
of the three Tamil monarchies. The prevailing opinion 
of the orthodox Pandits is to represent these three 
kingships as having, like Minerva from Jove’s 
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head, sprung iulo oxistoiice in Tull panoply of 2JO\ver from 
either of tlio divine luminaries, the Sun and the Moon. 
Political thought, much less iiolitical science, could hardly 
have existed tlien and so the earliest Tamil commentators 
and others believed a.s a matter of course that the great 
kingdoms, whose glories have lieeii celebrated by many a 
bard, should have l)cen from the veiy beginning of time as 
extensive ami |)o\verful as they came to ho in later days.’ 
The promulgators of the doctrine of the divint' origin and 
divine riglit of kings, a doctrine mooted and elaborated 
later on under religious ausjjices, could not brook 
even in idea the rise of tliose old-time king- 
ships from humble beginnings.- The latter- 
day glories of the Tamil sovereigns were trans- 
ferred nndimmed to the hoary past and those early 
rulers too came someliow to he invested with the accoutre- 
ments of fnll-hlown royalty from a lime beyond the 
reach of history juid eveji tradition. The tribal or com- 
munal kings eonse<inently bad to .sink to the level of potty 
miserable chieftains by the side of the three grand Tamil 
colossi, cliieftains whose very existence is said to have 
depended largely on the goodwill and grace of those auto- 
crats who had to bestow on them their own territories for 
some service or other. Instead of dating the origin of 
the Tamil kingships from tlie elTaeement of the antecedent 
tribal rule as a patent fact of ancient Tamil history, later 
writers with a strange want of historical insight and pos- 
sibly also by the inducement and active connivance of the 
later descendants of the Tamil triumvirs themselves, 
began to relate for the edification of posterity that the 

(!) yide PaiuUl R. Raghuva -Vyyangar’s ‘yanjimanaffar’, p, 11. 

(2) For instance eoinpare the spirit of ttie following very late panegyric 
ooitiposed ill lionoiir of Karikalau the Oreat 

“jliPiDj eiiiceif-Oui 

a;s>ra/0«Br«Br^ QfiQpm- ,£0iov,rL5sBr 
tn.TSijrtoff C«v«ir(?/D ' 

It means : ‘I will not estimate him who occupies the lioji-snppoited 
throne as simply Tirum.'ivalai.nn Imt shall eonsijer and worship him as th« 
great god Tiruinal himself’. Could blind adulation go fiirtlierf 
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chieftains occupied from the very start a position of depen- 
dence oil the three great sovereigns owing fealty and allegi- 
ance to them. By this view the sequence of historical events 
actually came to be entirely reversed and a false picture 
of the past created. 1 need hardly say that the current 
speculation of many iu the field regarding the origin and 
nature of tiie Tamil monarchies is quite erroneous and will 
liarclly brook a critical examination. 

Whatever may be the origin of the Cheras and the 
Paiidiyas, the testimony of these Tables is positive as 
regards tJie birth of the Cliola power. They take us to 
the very beginning and place in our hands much interest- 
ing infprmation ahout the establishment at Uraiyur' of 
the C’liola power, wliich in subsequent times was destined 
to grow to imperial dimensions little inferior to those of the 
Empire of Asoka, of Samudragupta or of Sri Harsha of 
North India. Tamilagam at the period here disclosed did 
not extend even to Vehkadam or tlie Tirupati Hill, its 
traditional nortlieni boundary as laid dowu in the prefatory 
stanza attached to Tolkuppiyam. No doubt, it is casually 
mentioned by a few poets, all later singers iu the group of 
I)oet8 we have taken up for consideration. Even they 
refer to it as ‘Pullikadu’ (the forest region of Pulli, the 
etiieftaiii of the Kalva tribe). To the south of this lay 
another forest region Arkkadu" (the modern Arcot districts, 
North and South, and Ohingleput) which in subsequent 

(l) Dr. Caldwell iu deriving this word vousidera it aa aiguif^ing tbe 
'vit; ot tiabilatiuii ’ as it' oilier cities and villages were not. Tho form 
'Uraiyur' came into use at a later time, its earliest form boiug ‘Urattur’, 
us is well evidenced by Ptolemy’s ‘Ortlioura’. ‘IJxattur’ appears in the 
poems of tlie earliest poets in the abbreriateil and softened form ‘Urantai’, 
Just as Kalattur lieeoniiug Kajantui, aud Kujaltur, Kulautai. There was also 
another Urattur iu the Pandiya kingdom at that time, but the 
poet carefully distinguishes it from diola’s Urattur as Uratt^ 
in the Ariniaiiava.vibiadu or distrU-l (Agani 266). Bestoring the 
uame thus to its original form one wouhl &nd it difBcult to indulge in any 
etymological speculation! In an agglutinative language like Tamil, wherein 
attrition of words due to eeouoiDv of effort ia constant and is carried to the 
highest aud even sometiines to a whimsical degree, philology is beset with 
peculiar difficulties. 

(S) Vide Appendix IV. Note on .Arkkadu and Aruvalar. 
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times became the seat of power of the Tondaiyars or 
Tiraiyars, another forest tribe who were replaced by the 
still later Pallavas. General Cniuiingham’s opinion that 
Arcot is a later town and Ur. Oaldwell’.s reference to the 
myth of six Itishis performing tapas there once upon a 
time are belied by the account contained in the early Tamil 
classical literatnn*. This Arcot was then ruled over by 
one Alisi, presumably a eliief of the Aruvalar or Naga 
tribe. The faet tliat tlie Chola kings assumed the iir or atti 
flower as their royal emblem later on would show that they 
were conneeied in some way with AHsi or It might he that 
they assumed it as an emblem of tli/eir vietoi’y' over Alisi’s 
descoiKlants. in any view, we have lo conclude that the 
Chola ])ower did not extend to .Arkkjidn at the beginning. 
The following lines of stanza 100 of Narrinai by one 
unknown autlior, mIio must be evidenlly one of the earliest 
poet.s, speaks of Alisi and his forest kingdom. 

“SiSitfesP enT^aj 

iTiTinrsar 

OiUM@/D 

Qsvei^ssti— 

That AHsi must liave been a ruler of some note may 
be inferred from his country Arkkadu taking another name 
too as AHsikadu-' Tliat he was an independent ruler is 
• clear also from Pavanar’s Hues: 

‘fSwoTi/ Oswieva/'f sfflSsrrajr 

ssriS^' (A»rH«/e(fr<?t, Sttiii!:(i 253) 


(1) Nakkaimai, a poftfs-s appeariiiE in Hip aeroiid j^iipratioii says in 
ataiiza S' of ffarrinai. 

“Qai^(3uT'-f at^^iuw Gij0«;<s/rLl^ ’ 

i.e, thp AlisikadH or forps* nf .^lisi. whirli is in the posBOSSioii of the 
vidtorious Cholas. Whetlun- this conriuest of .Arcot was made in Tittan’s 
period or in that of his son, wp have iiardly any meaiis of judging from 
these poems. 
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Here Alisi is definitely described as the king or chief 
of the Ilaiyar* tribe. That he or his descendant had to 
lose this independence is clear from Nakkannai’s verse 
quoted in foot-note (1) of the preceding page. 

At the early time we are now discussing, the Tamil 
country was literally studded with numerous chieftaincies 
or rather kingdoms, each in independent charge of its 
separate clan-eliief or communal ruler. According to 
the Thiai clas.sifieation of later Tamil (rrammar, which 
was based on facta of natural observation of the early 
society recorded in Tamil Literature, the country was occu- 
pied by five tribes confined to five different zones according 
lo their pursuit or occupation. The fi.shing tribes, the Para* 
tavars, were confined to the coast and the hill tribes, the 
Kuravnrs, found refuge in the fastnesses of the interior 
hills. Between the hill region and the littoral were hem- 
med in three other tribes, the Ayar or the shepherd or 
cowherd tribes of the forest area, the agricultural tribes 
or UlavfU’s in the plains adjoining the numerous river 
Imsins, and the nomads or Eyinars (Vedars) plying their 
natural vocation of hunting and also the disreputable 
])ursuit of plunder and pillage. These nomads could not 
from their natural disabilities and the peculiarity of their 
occupation develop even the rudiments of a tribal 
sovereignty. Leaving this particular tribe out of account, 
the remaining four tribes .seem to have advanced, in vary- 
ing degrees, towards a settled form of rule. The Parata- 
vars and Knravars. i.e., the littoral and the hill-tribes, in 
their progress towards political institutions, could not 
advance beyond the tribal chieftaincies. Their geogra- 
phical position and their fluctuating economic condition 
due to limited and even uncertain sources of income 


(1) The name IJaiyar refers fo a forest tribe known also as the kfajavar. 
It was from this tribe that Karitelan the Great after his conquest of their 
forest kingdom seems to have recruited most of his armv. Hence the term 
Malavar or Mallar came to signify a soldier also in subsequent times. 
Tondaiyar, Tiraiyar, Pallavar are other names nuder which this tribe or its 
mixture is known in later literature. 
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were alike unfavourable to any advance in political 
constitution. They had lo stop short after reaching 
ihe tribal rulership. The remaining two tribes, the pastoral 
and the agricnlfnral, appear to have advanced a stage 
farther and succeeded in establishing communal and even 
territorial kingships luider the names, Ko or Vel. The first 
idea of kingship in this part of the world arose amongst 
them and in the struggle for existence which ensued the agri- 
cultural kings or A^els, aided by their more flourishing 
economic condition, their larger numbers, and greater 
organisation, came out eventually as the masters of the 
field. The wliole political history of ancient Tamilagam was 
the history of the conquest in the end of all the other tribes* 


(1) The foilowiiig excerpts frooi Semple’s daaiie work, /ft/fuencM of 
Geographic Enrirntimfiil. will a<lil their force to the views set forth abore. 

EvnUr Tribes-. “Rclyiiiff mainly on the rhasc and fishing, little 
on agriculture, for their subsistence, their relations to their soil were 
superficial and Iraiisitnry, their tribal oi^aiiisalioii in a high degree nnrtable.” 
(P. S5.) 

TUher Tribr-Hi “Pislicr iribee, tli.-refore, get an early impulse for- 
ward in civilization and even where ronditinns do not permit the upward 
step to agriculture, these tribes have permanent relations with their land, 
forni stable soeial groups and often utilize their location us a natural high- 
way to develop systematic trade.” (pp. 56-57.) 

Pastoral Tribes: “Among Pastoral nomads, among whom a 
systemat.c use of their territory begins to appear, and therefore a more 
definite relation between land aud people, we find a more distinct notion 
than among wandering hunters of territorial ownership, the right of com- 
munal use. and th<- distiiiet obligation of common defence. Hence the 
social bond is drawn closer.” (p. .57.) 


Uunter and Fisher Folk relying almost exehisively upon what their 
land produces of itself, need a large area and derive from it only an 
irregular food supply, which in winter diminishes to the verge of famine 
The transition to the pastoral stage has meant the substituHon of an artificial 
for a natural basis of subsistence, and therewith a cliango which more than 
auy otlier one thing has inaugurated the advance from savagery to civilisa- 
tion. Prom the standpoint of Kconomies, the forward stride has consisted 
in the application of capital in the form of flocks and herds to the taok 
of feeding the wandering horde; from the standpoint of alimentation, in the 
guarantee of a more reliable and generally more nutritious food-supply, which 
enables population to grow more steadily and rapidly; from the standpoint 
of geography, in the marked reiliiction per eopito amount of land to yield 

an adequate and stable focal supply. Pastoral nomadism can support in a 

given dial riel of average quality from ten to twenty times as many souls 

as call the ehasc’; but in tliia res|H-ct is surpassed from twenty to thir^-fold 


c— a 
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by the agricultural and the establishment of the Tamil sove- 
reignties in the valley-regions adjoining the Periyar, the 
Tamraparm,’ ‘then known as Porunai,, tit® Vaigai and the 
Kaviri. It would be a positive perversion of history to 
describe these tribal rulers as subordinate to one or other 
of the three Tamil sovereigns of that time. Allusions to 
nine kings and eleven kings and Elumudi (Seven Crowns) 
occur in some poems and these point directly to one con- 
clusion that, before the Tamil triumvirate came into their 
own, they had to contest for power with a large number of 
tribal kings and liad to wipe them out of existence or make 
them their feudatories in a sort of easy political alliance. 
Tlie references to such a state in early literature are so 
abundant that 1 think it unnecessary to load this paper 
Avith specific quotations. The glimpse into the earliest 
political condition of Tamdagam, afforded by Tamil 
Literature, give.s us a picture of the existence of many 
independent rulers and that the picture is substantially a 
correct one is vouched for by the facts of political history 
all the world over how e.vtensive empires have been "built 
on the ruins of many smaller kingdoms comparatively 
less organised than themselves for purposes of war and 
military aggression. Bearing this in mind let us approach 
the detailed study of the Tables and the facts they embody. 
They throw a Hood of liglit on the political history of that 
far-off period. 

by the more prwliictivo while the su)>si!itciire of n nomaa require* 

lOfl to 200 acres of laixl, for that of a skilful farmer from 1 to 2 acres 
suffice.” (p. 61.) 

AgrUultvral Tribc^i: ‘‘With iraiisitioii to the sedentary life of a^;ri- 
culture, society makes a further gain over nomadism in the close integration 
of its social units, <lue to iiermaiiciit residence in larger and more complex 
groups; in the continuous release of labour from the task of mere food- 
getting for higher activities, resulting especially in the rapid evolution of 
(he home and finally in -the more elaborate organisation iu the use of the 
htiid, leading to economic differentiation of different localities and to a 
rapid increase in the population supported by a given area, so that the land 
becomes the dominant eoliosi'-e force in society.” (pp. 61-62.) 

(1) This later name may |>erliaps be a corruption of ‘Tanpomnai’, the 
cool Porunai. The name ‘Porunai’ (nieaning that which resembles) may itself 
be taken as a part of the fuller name ‘.vn-Porunai’ that which resembles a cow. 
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THE FIRST GENERATION. 


Vkliyan Titt.an Period. 


19. Vejiyaii Titian, tlix* captor of Uraiyfir and the 
foiiiider of th.e Chola power, was one 
The Chola line: of the many Vels or kings, who 
Vehyan Titian. Occupied territories near the coast in 

the hasin of the river Kaviri {the modern Kaveri). Like 
the predecfts.sors of Alniitfirvej and Nahkurvel, he was the 
Vol or king of \nrai, a coa.st town near the Kaveri delta. 
As ] could not get contemporarj’ poets for this earliest 
period, I had to piece togetlier the references contained in 
tlie stanzas of some of the earliest poets and bring out a 
fairly connected narrative of the times Mutukurranar, 
or as some mami.scripts have it Mutukuttanur, sings as 
follows about this ruler of Virai in stanza 58 of 
.VflrntMM; 


"QuffiQfi£i Quir^3)ies>L^u 

Os/rii Q«,TcgBr ^flgoijoo umQ/ur 

^eair Qai6iiiu>rtir (SeieittiLiCBr 
QPftrQpfp Qsitelf^tu tS&tsS^" 


Wo understand from this that Titian was merely a 
Veimaid of Virai with no pretensions to the style and 
insignia of a great Choja sovereign at that time. The term 
Velmfin signifies Velmagan, one belonging to the commu- 
nity of Vej and also its king or ruler by pre-eminence. We 
may .iustly presume that he must have had under him a 
numbcM- of Kilars or Kilavar.s holding subordinate autho- 
rity and in charge of different villages.- Tittan’s capital 


(1) Vide Appemlis V: Note on the Tarail Suffix M&%. 

(2) The Primitivo Tamils eoiisislcst of a number of village eommimi- 
ties eaeh under the hradahip of a KiKii or Kilar, the abbreviated forma of 
the fuller name Kilavaii or Kihivar. Tlieae terms refer to the persona who 
had the right of beiiifi the heodmoii or ehiefs of their respective viUage- 
comnuiiiitles, composed of a single family and ita numerous branches. A 
eonfederacy of such communiti.-s vraa presided over by a Vel or Vetm&n. 
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being VIrai, near the coast, he had no connection with 
Uraiyur, an inland town. That Virai was on the sea-coast 
can be made out from the lines of Mariitan Ijnnaganar, a 
later poet in Aijatidnfim, S. 206: 

Qaiefii s^eot 

QnQQaidr Stwu.T* ^ueau” 

The poet hove describes the salt pans of \nrai. Now 
this Veliyan Titian, probably more ambitious than his 
brother Vels of his time, conceived the plan of extending 
his dominions inland. He seems to have cast his eye on 
Uraiyur, then in possession of a ruler named Sendan, 
probably the son of Alisi whom we have already alluded 
to as the sovereign of .\rkkadu. Sendan succeeding his 
father on the throne of Arkkadu must have extended his 
kingdom to Uraiyiir. Whatever may be our opinion about 
Sendan getting the Uraiyur principality by inheritance or 
by right of conquest, there can scarcely be any doubt 
about his occupation of that city. Here is a stanza from 
Kuruntogui (stanza 258) by Poet Paranar giving us the 
information: 

iLieiiff.T Sar(ffp On©;* sreSiPu 
ueoffif® Qv(^i^a>p ui0©^t® 

Qsi^^QsitlL Qfifigiip.iesip 

luSiuifi ei)ici-i* 9Qa)iL«>i^ 

iSeoiiu Qaiirdrsiir efi9ariu,r Ql.'(^io* 

icjT«aB>eui£ 0^r(V^csr sc!r(?i_'' 

Here, the Poet, in the hypothetical love-scene 
imagined and described by him introduces the maiden- 
companion of the heroine as forbidding the lover from 
further advance in his overtures to her lady. In request- 
ing the lover not to visit tlieir village or to send any more 
of his garlands as tokens of love, the maid appeals to the 
finer feelings of the gallant by the imagery that the fault- 
less beauty of her lady too joins in the supplication for 
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the discontinuance of his visits as they give rise to unfavour- 
able comments of the Avhole neighbourhood and cause no 
little annoyance to tlie lady besides despoiling her of all 
her beauty. Thus not only the maid but the lady’s beauty 
also has been dexterously woven into the lines as craving 
for protection. In the ideal scene thus depicted the poet 
following the conventions of the Tamil bards of that age, 
introduces two similes to illustrate the faultless beauty 
of his heroine. The capital of some ruler or other is 
generally brought in by the poet as the object to whose 
splendours the richness of his heroine’s beauty should 
be compared. Here Paranar, not content with one capital, 
refers to two cities, Urantai of Sendan, on the banks of the 
Kaveri, and .\rakkadu of Alisi, probably to heighten the 
loveliness of his heroine. Poetic idealisation apart, the 
poet’s reference to TJrantai of Sendan gives us a veritable 
bit of history. We further know that neither Sendan nor 
his father Alisi comes under the line of the Chola sovereigns 
of Urantai. In all probability, Alisi was the chief of the 
forest tribe, the original stock from which the Tiraiyars 
or Tondaiyars of later times took their rise. They are 
called ‘Basarnagos’* by Ptolemy, who locates them just 
to the north of the territory occupied by the ‘Sornagos’ 
or Cholas. Sendan, nol a Chr»la king himself, is thus 
described to have been in possession of Uraiyur for some 
time, and Veliyan Tittan, the ruler who actually founded 
the Chola line of sovereigns and launched it on a career 
of conquest and expansion, was then confined to VIrai, the 
coast town. Fired Avith ambition this Tittan seems to 
have dislodged Sendan from Urantai and established 
himself there. Having secured the coveted prize, he 
planned and carried out the fortification of Urantai and 
made it impregnable for ordinary assaults. These 


(I) If any conjecture niigbt be offered the name ‘Basarnagos’ given 
by Ptolemy may be Pasalai Nagar Both Uirtw 

mean the tender shoot or leaf of a plant, probably giving us an insgbt into 
the origin of the Sanskrit name Pallava of later days. 
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facts arc deducible from the following references in the 
stanzas of some of the earliest' poets, Paranar and Mutu- 
kurrauar. 

«_«sr^” 

— Paranar in Agam., S. 122. 

"OeaAQp^ (^j^sir iSppQu/rjf 

lUTiBXeAt''. 

— Mutukurraiiar in Again., S. 137. 

Those extracts testify that Veliyan Tittau had iatev 
on come into the possession of Urautai. Not content with 
this conquest he or some one connected with him appears 
to have carried war into the heart of Sendan’s territory, 
the old capital Arkkadti, and completely annexed the 
Areot“ territory to his own. The testimony of the poetess 
Nakkannai, whom 1 take to he the Nakkannai, daughter 
of Periihkoji Naikan, and who appears in the next gene- 
ration, is decisive on the point. Following closely the 
generation of Veliyan Tittan, .she describes Arbkadu 
as belonging to the Cholas. The line— 

ITf^$IUU> Ou0.D«iTtL® ” 

— Narrinai, 8.. 87. 

shows that Veliyan Tittan ’s victory over Sendan not only 
cost him the loss of Urautai but paved the way for tihe 
annexation of his whole kingdom including the old capital 
either during Veliyan Tittan’s time or in that of his im- 
mediate successor. Thus Ave are forced to conclude that 
the Cholas of Urantai had to build up their kingdom on 

(1) Tbe reign of Karikalan tlic Great is a lanilmark in the bistor; of 
this early period. Like a luminous band stretehing almest in the middle 
it. serves to divide the incidents aud personages of that far-off epoch into two 
batches, the earlier and the later. The so-called “Rangam” poets who precede 
this Karikalan I herein name as the earlier and the post-Earikalan poets, the 
later. 

(2) Sendamangalam in South Arcot District, though a later name, may 

he beJd »9 teeiif^ng to Sf^ad^B '9 conncctioa with thst ct^OR. iu 

times. 
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the ruins of the Arcot power. It is true that the texts 
of the early poets do not give us a eoiineeted and circum- 
stantial narrative of this conqviest — and they were pre- 
cluded from doing so for the simple reason that they were 
not professional historians and their duty mainly consisted 
in off and on panegyrizing their royal patrons — but this 
need not deter us from putting together the apparently dis- 
connected facts and drawing therefrom the only inference 
that could rationalise them. It is only by justly disposing 
these stray facts in their true order of sequence in time 
can we got at their significance and create a more or 
less understandable picture of the happenings in ' a 
closed chapter of ancient Tamil history. Here the 
disconnected facts are that the first king of the Chola line 
went by the name of Virai Velman Veliyan Tittan and that 
his capital was Virai, a coast town, that Uraiyur, the 
famous capital of the Cholas was then in po.sscssion of one 
Soudan, wlio had no conceivable connection with the Chola 
family of kings and that Veliyan Tittan seems to have oocxi- 
pied Uyantai and fortified it. All that T have attempted to do 
is to place these three facts in their true inter-relation and 
draw the inference that Sendan was ousted from Urantai 
hy the invading forces of Veliyan Tittan, who, thereby, 
founded the first capital of the Cholas and made it an 
impregnable fortress. Paraiiar’s poem in Agmanuru, 
from which 1 have already quoted a few lines, may be 
transcribed in full for the relevancy of their closing 
lines: 


.*’0 

Lostfso eCTsvssst unj.aSojr 

i a®^0.»T si'ai^sr 

,0';S5#Tii srsuMi a©0«y 

eSBsTTiLjj Gzii^jpjp. 

^Tsuf) feS(y) 

’^J'SV 61 /TUJ SJloeS IcSipT^ 
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<ST«3rj3i 

ofseeaiTiu i£av<^«o ffi/fliLjuiCsU) 

aeoQ^iri^ s&sr^0^ uii^iS 
oB^Oeocd euA'S aiecaiirius ^etis 
SQf^aiifiii Qiuirui^ 
wSstrisiL Q^euei eufenT^ ldi^iS^ 
us&iirfQ^iS Qsfffi UiireAi0!r ^ajiiiLj 
QL^eceOT sirtbd Quir^nsT 

faP.^fOiT flQ/ieuir aet^Sir, iu^<^ 

MiflOuiu t^tLi^ fOitiuuu uifl^pi 
pir^ QuirSv uiriuufi warm.T 
Qis.r^S QeufBfi gpipiimpi 

s«ir(ifi^.i Ljp^iittL. i_sirar 

i^dr(^p dseirfJsu.” 

lu this beautiful stanza, the poet makes the heroine 
recount one by one the many oh.stacles that beset the path 
of her lover’s approach to herself. She winds up the 
graphic account of the disconcerting impediments by a 
telling simile that they were as many and as insuperable 
as the obstructions to an advance on Tittan’s fortress at 
Urantai. From this we may reasonably conclude that im- 
mediately after the conquest of Urantai (Uraiyur), Tit- 
tan put its defences in thorough order and made that city 
impregnable. An ambitious sovereign like himself, with 
projects of conquest seething in his mind, could not have 
done anything else. 

20. It is not possible to trace out a Pandiya repre- 
sentative for this period for want of 
ThePandiya uaenn- literary references. But subsequent 
texts make it clear that at about this 
time the Pandiyas were confined to their capital, Korkai 
at the mouth of the Tamraparni river, and had not yet 
even established themselves at Madura, whose earlier 
name appears to have been Kudal. Kudal at about this 
time was probably in possession of one of Akutai’s 
ancestors, his father or grandfather. 
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21. We have also uo means of knowing who the 

Chora sovereign was at this period. 
The Ch«ra line un- But One may fairly infer that the 

Chera kings were still confined to 
the West Coast, their initial seat being Kuttanadu, 
the Kottanara of the Greeks, in the western sea- 
board of North Tvavaucorc. They had not yet extended 
their dominion north and east. They had yet to con- 
quer Karuvur' which later on gave them the most con- 
venient vantage-ground on the basin of the Periyar 
river for further conquests north and east. But this 
military e.xpcdition to Karuvur and its annexation prob- 
ably occurred in the next generation, which I shall discuss 
in detail later on. 

22. Among the chiefs, referred to in the verses of 

some earlier poets, Sendan was the 
The Chieftains. only one who could be considered a 
contemporary of Veliyan Tittun. He seems to have been 
(ho last of the Arcot line of sovereigns, who was forced 
to give way before the superior military skill and organizing 
power of the ruler of Virai, Veliyan Titian. Though 
Tittan is reported to have occupied Uruntai, his dominion 
presumably did not embrace the environs of the Kaveri 
delta which went by tbe name of Kalar. This part of the 
coinitry, at the moutli of that fertilising river, should have 
been iii the possession of one Matti or his immediate pre- 
decessor, wielding power over the fisher-folk of the coast 
as their tribal sovereign. Matti comes into prominence 
in the second generation and his story may therefore be 
taken up later. 

Veliyan Tittan, the conqueror of Uraiyur, had a son 
named Tittan Veliyau, A\itb whom he seems to have been 

(1) Dr. Viurriit A. Smill) niiO Kanakasabhai Pillai were at one in 
Iioiding tliat the Karuvur of tbe anviciit Tamil claaaica is not the luodcrn 
Karur in the Triehiiiopoly District but is represented by the ruined vlliags 
Tirukkariir, about 28 miles north-east of Cochin. The testimony of the 
Oreck writers and the early Tamil poets goes to support this view. For 
a fuller discussion refer to Appendix VI; Note on Karuvur, the Chert 
Capital. 

C^-10 
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not on good terms. This is hinted at by poet Sattantaiyftr 
In a stanza celebrating the martial prowess of Titian 
Veliyan, his contemporary, displayed in a personal contest 
with Malian of Amnr. It runs as follows: — 

!r.T.BSsiir 

mtnii^sni— u>A'«osar i^^eueS (ip(^iS 
OujT0ST^ (eT,fQu/r^B Sdr(3fD 0±iT(i^irii> 

«u0^Tr ^rmSu iSAQib^^b 
KSeiSgB! KseiS't ^^ 9 ^ Qmii^uTiu 
Quu !rei(^v SJains^ ajialb 

ijS^(ipiujfiu> lUiT&iiT GuJeo 
QiUT^iu OeupjSli 
utsfeop SL^iipQ SSstQoj” 

— Puram., S. 80. 

The poet expresses his wish that Veliyan ’s splendid 
victory over Malian and the exhibition of his personal 
valour in tiie battle-field deserve to be witnessed by Veli- 
yan ’s father, Tiltau, tlie great warrior. In expressing this 
wish the poet manages to interpolate into his verse the 
phrase meaning ‘wiiother he is 

pleased with the feat (and thus brought to relent in his hos- 
tile attitude towards his son) or not’. The commentator 
adds the note in explaining the significance of this phrase 
that Veliyan Tittan and his son were not on amicable terms 
at that time. If a conjecture might be hazarded from the 
poeirliar relationship between Veliyan and the poetess 
Nakkannaiyar, the daughter of Peruhkoli* Naikan, the 
love intrigues of the prince with a daughter of one of his 


(1) Uraivi\r was also known as Koli^ur or PeroAkoIiyur to distingnisb 
it from KuruAkoliviir, probablv tlie capital of the Aaji kings, which 
must have been situated near the soiitherii border of the Coimbatore District. 
Ptolemy refers to (he latter town as ‘Adaritna Koreour’, i.«., Atiyarn» or 
Atiyarman Koliyfir. These ancient towns probably took their names from 
«61i, a banyan tree. Compare with this the naoic Perslsvayil which may 
liave been auother ancient name like Kiidal for Madura. These DameK in 
course of time, hare given rise to tlie fantafnl myths of the Cock and the 
Serpent which hare stood and still stand in the way of their correct 
derivation. 
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commanders; in charge of Koli or Urantai, may probably 
have been at the bottom of the great king’s displeasure. 
But, however that be, there is little doubt that the Chola 
sov(*reign who was destined to succeed his father and ex- 
tend and consolidate his conquests, had to start his career 
ui an atmospliere of parental wrath and misunderstanding. 
That Veliyan Tittan had also a daughter Aiyai is 

clear from Paranar’a reference: 


Lbeft^ei/si'K ^^ 6 - uf 

— Agani., S. 6. 

but of this princess we know little beside her name. 

As no contemporary singers appear to celebrate Veliyan 
Tittan ’s victories, I had to construct this imperfect account 
of that early period from the stray allusions culled from 
a few early poets. The knowm relationship of Veliyan 
Tittan and Tittan Veliyan, (he succeeding sovereign in 
the Chola line, supplies ns with a strong linear-link to 
connect this j)oriod with the next. 

THK SECOND GENERATION. 

Tittan Veliyan alias Pobvaikko-Perunarkilu Period. 


23. The second Chola sovereign of the line was 
Tittan ’s son, Veliyan, known also as 

„ Porvaikko-Perunarkilli ( Perunar- 

The Ohol* line: Tit- - ' ' 

tan Veliyan aUaa Por- klUi, the conqueror and king of 

vtikko-Perunarkiili. i>6rvai). Sattantaivar and Nakkan- 

naiyar, two contemporary singers, 

bestow high praise on him for his famous victory 

over Malian of Amur, which must have been gained 

in the lifetime of VeHyan’s father Tittan. Whether 

Tittan, before he died, was reconciled to his erring son 

Vejiyan or not, the latter appears to have succeeded him 

on the throne of Urantai (Uraiyhr). Like Prince Hal, he 

proved himself a worthy successor of his worthy father, 
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by his great military talents and organising power. Though 
in his earlier' years he seems to have caused some parental 
pangs to his aged father, once on the throne of Uraiyur, 
he straightway forced the neighbouring chiefs to feel the 
weight of his arms. His first aggression was directed 
against Palaiyan, king or Per or Porvai, a province at the 
basin of the Kavori, near the Coimbatore border of the 
Trichiuopoly District.* This Pbr territory was then an 
independent principality as one can make out from the 
I'ollowhig lines: — 

" * * * OaissrSo/OT 

LbTifl p 

O^^ajZstt \nmt—ppQeon ^eiQsst’' 

— Agam., S. 186. 

Later on Palaiyaii sinks to the level of a dependent chief 
to do the bidding of his great Chbla overlord. Para^a^’B 
lines; 

uj.T&7^ 

<S£n^i.'6<r« srefi.jlij ut—uenuu 

Ljesrdrifi^ L/pdSp (Sur^r QipQaiT^ 
uesi^iu (S{^iSiu Qai^Quirp 
t9ssiifi\ue<i ssafssx&i Q^^SQtuitir ^ppQp." 

— Agam., S. 326. 

definitely refer to Palaiyan ’s becoming a commander 
under the Chola king. It might be urged whether 
Palaiyan c-ould not be assumed as one of Chola’s com- 
manders from the very beginning. Such a supposition hardly 
explains Veliyan’s assumption of the title ‘Porvaikko’, 
king of ‘Porvai’ or ‘Pov’. Surely Veliyan’s father 
Tittan was not known under that name. Nor did Veliyan 
himself assume it at the beginning of his career. One may 
justly infer from the circumstances that after the oecu- 

(1) MaLaaiahdpadbTaja Pandit V. Swaminatha Aijar identifies thic 
town as the modern Tirappur in the Coimbatore Diatriet. But this takes 
us to the very heart of the Kofigu countrj-, which is certainly not warranted 
by the text*. 
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pation of Ui^iyur by his father, the son was bent on 
further conquests towards the West and while carrying 
them out must have brought the king of Por also under 
subjection. This conquest was merely the opening of a 
more protracted campaign and on a wider theatre, the 
Kohgunadu lying to the west of Por. Here is the testimony 
of a poem from Xarrinai, the poet’s name unfortunately 
mi.s.siug, to prove that the Cholas had to avail themselves 
of Palaiyan’s services in their fight with the Kohg\i tribes 
in the West : 

QS'T pp^ Qfiripr OsiriBiBn u ues^^iui 
Qfusnr^SsTiL (^(urSarij (Suiter Qy)Q&i7sir 
um^iuoir (Seu^eurajp psarem." 

— S. 10. 

In the war with those tribes, Palaiyan with all his 
bravery could not make any headway. The forest chiefs, 
probably under' the direction of Nannan, a king of the 
country adjoining the northern-half (fililmalai) of the 
Western Ghats* and whose sway then extended far to the 


(1) B,v II curious parallelisin in the diaiiKc in ilenotation of certain 
geographicnl names of ancient Tnuiilagnm, the £lilninlai, ivhieh once referred to 
the whule of the Western Uhals to the north of the Coimbatore gap as 
the ‘Pothiyil’ referreil to the entire rang? to its south, came later on to 
be applied to a prominent peak near Caunanore, wliich now goes by the name 
of Mnunt D’rl^, the name of its southern partner likewise being restricted 
to the present ‘Pothiyil’ or Agiistiyarkiidam, to the north of South Travancore. 
The shiftiug was very probably due to the politic.'il vieisaitudes which over- 
took the rulers of these two hill-kingdoms, by which they liad to lose the 
eentral portions of the Ghats to the two powerful lines of sovereigns, the 
Cherns and the Cholas on either flank and had bad to be satisfied with the 
lust remnants, the northern anil aouthern parts of the Gbats in Taniilagam 
from wliich also they were 8nbBP<(iiently dislodged by the three eon<]uering 
Tamil kings. Such a line as ‘aj^OearQ^etatu shows 

eonclusivcly that Piili wns a fortified hill Irelonging to the £lil, which ia 
descrilied ns a long range of inoiintains. kUI hail other hills also, such as, 
Ctieriippii, Paraui, Ayirai, ete. The modern dfoiiat D’cly in inheriting this 
niK'ieiit Tamil name has given rise to quite a crop of fanciful derivationa, 
from Sapta Soilam to Rat Xounlaiii. No wonder that Tamil names should 
thus stand ns n riddle even to tlio most aeeoinplished Saiiskritists. The name 
ftjil, from the proximate root elii ) to rise, means an elevated table-land or 
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south and even into the Kohgu eouiitry to the east of the 
Ghats, offered him a stout resistance. Palaiyan had to lay 
down his life in the field of battle which is graphically 
described by one of the early poets, Xudavayil Kirattanar 
in Agam., S. 44: 

‘VsirsjT Qffsipatip Kjpiut^ essrp^ 

^pp iif 

QLineirssrss^l aiec^p Lf^ jvsKp Qiu^(^w 
ssitpeuiT ®(6rruu0® sil.'^'rij 

L;0/5jsut_u LJawaaflij usnipru^ uiLOl^^jt' 

The coalition of the chiefs, Krrai, Atti, Kahkan, Katti, 
Punrurai, evidently chiefs of the hill and forest tribes 
inhabiting the Kohgu land and the northern borders of the 
Chola country, must have been brought about by Nannan 
who appears to have held a dominant position in the north- 
ern half of the Coimbatore District at that time. The south- 
ern portion was then known as Puliunadu and was ruled over 
by Atlyan and Eyinan. Evidently, these names appear to 
be tribal names and hence may stand for their chiefs. Aayi 
Eyinan, i.e., the king of the Eyina or Villavar tribe, had 
his capital at Vakai and enjoyed his independence till 
Veliyan appeared on the scene and annexed his kingdom: 

^'QojdrQpifi Qeuiip 0/r«tr^'iA 

eufArsnm QtiSeareir eunens ojfiresr 
tBsussareci pjirir a&r>ui(^eii irioaA-" 

— Puram., S. 351. 

These few lines contain a crj’ptic account of Eyinan’s 
loss of independence. Aayi Eyinan thenceforward had to 
bold a subordinate position to the Chola king and become 
oven the commander of his forces, in the battle with Nan- 
nan. At the engagement of Pali, however, fates turned 

jilatrau and then the mountain riaing from H. The name ‘Pothiyil’ atoo 
may have first meant tl>e low ernintry (the land in the hollow) before it came 
to signify the mountain region in it. 1 eousider this as a more fundamental 
derivation than the one suggested by me in an appendix to the booh AgaHya 
ill the Tamil land. 
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agaiust him and he fell in the battle with Mignili, Nanuan’s 
coanmander. Tluis Veliyan’s scheme of conquest in the 
west received a check for a time. Of the many references 
to thi.s battle contained in Paranar’s pieces, I shall content 
myself with extracting one here: 

''Qeustfliusir (oajswuir QiL^ifisjr 

easifliiSiuso eut ^isMu uir^i'i t/pri^s^ 

Uf&tr aStjQpi 

iHsitLJS^pp Q^0tSp LjeArSk-iii 
QpT^euireir uiiuibslct eff ifi.iQpsv-" 

— Agawi., S. 208. 

In Agam., stanza 142, however, referring probably to 
the same battle the name Eyinan is foniul replaced by 
Atiyan or Atikan. It may be due to an error in reading 
or refer to another battle of Pali with Atiyan. Or more 
probably still both of them may have taken part in that 
battle. In any case, we can reasonably assume that the 
incursions of Nannan from the west and of Veliyan from 
the east were hotly contested hy the forest chiefs of the 
Kohg'u country.: 

Cj5(o uiitQiu Ou0U)Otfiij.‘r 
Qai^etip ptSasr oj^^p — 

These lines from Agam., S. 142 show that the southern 
portion of the Coimbatore District, then known as Pullu- 
nadu, was in possession of Atiyan, probably of the Aayi 
house. It was on aceoinit of Nannan 's invasion of this 
territory that the battle of Pah was fought by Eyinan, in 
which he is said tt» have lost his life. FiWe also Parauar’s 
lines: 

* * * QxTi^pQp.i Lj 

Ot/ir«oiiy si^iQpesi 

aJ.T^SI>i9= LtiJD'Sp UTf^ «jr.B46 
Qec^p eunjv QajtQaii 

csfiiOso.T© spiSsk i^^fQQtuiiQ pitiQisa 


—Agam., S. 396. 
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As the stray allusions eontaine<l in the stanzas of 
Paranar are the only soiiroe of information about this early 
time, the picture of events cannot but be fragmentary. 

Kahlr, the territory covered by the Kaveri delta, was 
then in possession of one Matti, the tribal chief of the 
Paratavars or fishermen of the coast. Paranar refers to 
him in the lines: 

“ iiTjgeuT SarfoTssT 

uwJJoisir SffiTjf'r f^ssrjjso^.” 

— Agam., 8. 226. 

He too seems to have been conquered and his terri- 
tory annexed by Veliyan or by another Chola leader of 
that community. That Veliyan became the lord of a part 
of the coast territory also can be inferred from Paranar's 
description : 

" jfirSurfi OsutS^tu 

e£riB(^liiu ujui9p sTsti«iii> 

— Agatn., S. 153, 

The picture of Veliyan ’.s fame and military exploits 
will not be complete without the following incident nar- 
jated by the poet in a life-like manner, how KaHi, a forest 
ehioftain, who came for a fight with Veliyan, lost his 
nerve and took to his heels at the sound of even the peace 
music at VeUyan’s durbar at Urantai. Here is the graphic 
description: 

euettS^ QpiirtSp ti.i eaaO^Q ut^p^iiTA 
Spp^ OeuetPiu sapienp mireirssteuij 
Liiri^^ OpsArSSsaaru ilJil(SQstl. 

Su/TiT® atltf 

QuiriTir.Sf (epTi^.iLi euTTuiSppiui QuifiQp. 

— Agam., 8. 220. 

Through this overlaid poetic picture the martial glory 
of Veliyan still shines for us. Nevertheless one would be 
justified in concluding from the attempted attack by Katti, 
a petty forest chief, that Vejiyan could not then have ruled 
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over ail extensive dominion and been a full-blown sove- 
reign like his succ^!Sso^■s of the post-Karikalan age. 

24. Wlio the Paiidiya king was at that time, we have 
absolutely no meaiia of knowing. As 
Tie Paadiya and the ,.ejjards the Chora line, I insert 
tentatively within square brackets the 
name of apparently one of the earliest rulers of that family. 
Karuvur-Eriya-ol-val-ko-Pcrunceral Irumporai, the great 
Chera king with the shining sword, who conquered and 
occupied Karuvur and was thenceforward known as Irum- 
porai.' He was the first sovereign to launch the Chera line 
on a career of conquest. Before his time that royal house 
must have been confined to tlie coast country of Kuttanadn 
(roughly North Travaucore to the south of the Periyar 
river) with Kulumur- for its capital. Beyond this 
to the north lay Kudanadu at the basin of the 
river Periyar, known probably also as Perumpadappai," 
the modern Cochin State and its sea-board. Quite likely by 
the pressure of population hi Kuttauadu, hemmed in as it 
was then between Kudanadu in tlie north and the 
Aayi country in tlwi south and the east, the com- 
munity under the leadership of their ruler over- 

(1) Tlic iiainc Irumporai literally iueRii!i the hig niouutain aud is the 
exact antonym of Kurtiuiporai. the small hill. The signification of this word 
was extended first to the country nud Iheii to its king by a common linguistic 
usage in Tamil akin to the rhetorieal troiK*, ‘syiicedoche’. The kings of Kut- 
tanadu (the country of lakes and swamja), so long as they were confined to 
their coast territory, could uot asBuinc tiiis title. But the victory over the 
old ruler of Karuvnr gave them an arecss into a mountainous regiou and 
led them to add thereby a significant title to their names. The first ChSra 
sovereign who adopted this title aliould have iK'cn this conqueror of Karuvur. 

(2) Whether this name appears in a changed form in ‘Kourollour’ of 
Ptolemy, one of the iulaiid towns ucniionuil as situate between the rivers, 
the Periyar unri the Baris (Paiayi), should be further looked into. 

(3) The Cochin Woyal llonse Indongs to the ‘Pernmpadappu’ Swarupam. 
Padappu here is evulently a corruption of Padappai which literally 
means the cnvirosi or adjoining laud of a river or a hill oi a 
homestead. The terms s,TeSifitjui—U9au,QuesiiSsiiiiuiiui—U9BU, occurring 
in these poems mean the lauds at the basin of the river Kaveri or Penpal. 
Perumpadappai thus refers to the country round about the banks of the 
river Periyar and the name must have been later on corrupted in popular 
parlance into ‘ rcrnmpadappn’. 
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flowed into Kudanadii and occupied its capital. Who the 
king was who was thus dispossessed of Karuvur it is not 
possible to naake out. Still there arc indications to show 
that Kudanadu wa.s then in the occupation of a pastoral 
tribe under u chieftain Eriiraai, evidently a tribal name 
appearing in the line of a later-poet — 

— Agam., S. 115. 

This name, liowever, should not be confounded with Eruioai- 
uran, the head of a northern tribe living at the 
basin of the river Ayiri, not certainly the Periyar, whatever 
other northern river it may denote. Not commanding the 
Coimbatore Pass, the only way of entrance into the 
southern-half of the Kohgu country, the conqueror 
of Kudanadu could not have moved his forces into 
that region, wthout first subjugating the northern 
king Nannan whose Pulinadu otherwise known as Ko^kfi* 
nam extended far down to the south as far as that strategic 
gateway. Thi.s powerful sovereign had already led 
his westerners into the sheltered land of the Coimbatore 
District and occupied at least its northern portion. 
We found him engaged in serious conflict with the forest 
tribes of South Coimbatore. The Cheras had not yet pene- 
trated the Kohgu country. They were engaged in consoli- 
dating their conquests near the Periyar basin. Southern 
Coimbatore known as Pujlunadn was then occupied by cer- 
tain hill and forest tribes known as the Ayars, the Eyinars, 
etc. Congeries of such primitive tribes as the Kohgars^ on 
the west coast together with the Aruvalars and the Mala- 
vars on the east, who were also of the same extraction, form- 

(1) The origin and i-haracteri»tics of this tribe are involved in much 
obscurity. If language alone could tlirow any light, this tribe must be 
assumed to have ininiigrated into Coimbatore from the Mysore plateau and the 
adjoiniug western sea-board, knou'ii then as Konkanam, comprisiug 
roughly the Malabar and Canara Districts. The terms Kon, Konku, 
KondM may probably have originally signified the high tabic-land held between 
the Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet near the Xilgiris somewhat 
close to the western sea. Hcnco the strip ot the western littoral 
adjoiniug Kon or Konku may have been called Konkanam. The names of 
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ed ail imponetvabh? zoiiu of protection both to the Chola and 
the Chera kings of the Tamil laud from the incursions of 
the iiortlicrn powers.' 1'he Kuriimbars, an allied tribe, also 
came in as a wedge between the Chera kingdom of the west 
and the Chola jioAver in the east, and if early Tamil litera- 
ture testiiu's to anything, their country, the Kohgu land, 
should have liecn the theatre of incessant warfare among 
the three aggressive Tamil potentates. The arrival of the 
Cheras near the basin of the river Periyar brought them 
nearer to this battle-ground. 

1 enter in this generation the name of Karuvur- 
hriya-Ko-Perunceral-lnimporai, lirst because the inser- 
tion keeps in line with the historical events as disclosed in 
Patirruppattu and in a way imifics the double-line of 
Chera sovereigns whose achievements are therein sung 
about and secondly because it accords with the definite 
testimony of Ptolemy himself. Py the time of this last 
writer, Karuvnr had become the capital of the Cheras and 
it is impossible, in the light of the account given by Patir- 
nippattu, to cr.cdit any of its eight kings with the exploit 
of the annexation of Karuvur. In fact, at least the 
Irumporai branch of the Chera family seems to have been 
well established in that capital ever since the time of 
Antuvaii Cheral. This would justify the inference that the 
father and predecessor of Antuvan Cheral and Udiyau 


the cuast tribes and Ibeir eliiefs Kgnliar and Kuukaii muv thus have arisen 
I'lotn the place-name Koiiku. Kofigiu' niav then lie taken as referring to 
the whole bod}' of const and highluiid tribes who had moved inland and 
to the lowland bv ovvr-]>oinilation, in their original seats nr by slieer pressure 
of incursion Icuui tlic north. .Vs Konkanaiii was t-orrupted into Konganani 
in tlie motitli of the people, the name Konkar tau may liave assumed the 
popular form Koiigar before it reai-licd the hands of the early poets. In this 
view, tlie teini Kuhgar (a tribal mime dcriverl from their habitat) must be 
held as bearing on its fat-c tlie impress of greater popular eutreucy than 
the names Konknn and Konkanam preserved in literature. 

(1) Mr. F. .1. Riehards writes in Ids Salem p. 45, as foilows:— 

“The SoutheriiuiosI Mauryan insvriptiou is at Siddapur, iu the Chitaldrug 
Uistrict oil Mysore, and between the Maoryan Empire and the Dravidian 
Kingdoms a broad belt of forest intervened. It is possible, therefore, that 
iu the Mauryan period Salem District was vovetod with primeval jungle. 
If it were worth vlaimiug, it must have belonged to Chera or Chola.’’ 
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Cheral should have been the conqueror of Karuvur and that 
he should be identified with the Chera king, the hero of the 
missing first decad of Patirruppattu. The conquest of 
Kudajiad and the occupation of its capital Karuvur being 
a land-mark in the history of the Cheras, the collector of 
the poems comprising Patirruppattu may be held to have 
assigned the place of honour in that collection to the decad 
celebrating the conqueror of Kai'uvur. Cogent as these 
reasons are for bringing in the conqueror of Karuvur in 
this generation, still as the insertion stands unsupported 
by a link-name, I have distinctly marked it with square 
brackets. 

All that goes to commemorate the military feats of 
this Chera king, Karuvur- liriya-Ko-Perunceral-Irum- 
porai, is only a solitary stanza of poet Nariveruttalaiyar* 

(I) T am in.vsHf loath to traimbU- iiroper names, such as this, of persons, 
who livcil some twenty rciiluries sinec, eaporially beeaasc wo have not yet got 
the key to their correct interprclntion. .\t presoot, almost all persons in 
Dravidiaii India take the name of some Go<) or Goddess of the Aryan 
pantheon. Stilt some writers evince u tendency to translate these practically 
non-signitloaiit penoiial-nHiiies in Tamil Lit<Tature as if by so doing they 
could get nearer their right iiitcrprctatiou, which if at all 
practicable should ])roeeed ou the correct appreciation of the 

conditions of those times widrii had made such names possible. 

Instead of throwing any additional light on the matter, their 
procedure only makes the whole look bizarre and ridiculous to our 
madorn ideas, beliefs nud tastes. Taking, for instance, the name ‘Smith’, 
wliat conceivable purpose would it serve to trace it to one who followed a 
smith’s profession at .1 far-off time in the past! Mental associations work 
in such diverse .'ind unexpected fashions in the matter of naming an object 
or person that even trained Psychologists can scarcely hope to read) the bottom 
here. Nariveruttalaiys'ir may literally mean cither one who lived in a village 
called Nariveruttalai or one who belonged to a family called Nariveruttalai or 
one who possessed a head which did or could frighten foxes, or one who, if 
later methods of nomenclature were current at that time, had taken bis name 
from a deity known as Nariveruttalai. In any case, it is a hopeless attempt to 
translate many of these old-world names with a view to pierce into the 
mystery of their signihcaiicc. What liavoc has been played with ancient South 
Indian geography by the craze- of the early Aryan colonists and their 
followers, in the translation of proper names of mountains, rivers, cities, 
etc., is indeed another story. Mr. J. D. Anderson writes thus in pp. 53 and 
54 of his book Peoptes of India : — “Indigcuons names are frequently san- 
skritised much as wc turn French chaunxce into “Causeway”. Sometimes the 
change is so complete that the original cannot be identified. In some cases the 
alteration is easily reeoguisctl. In northern Bengal, for instance, is the 
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{Puram., S. 5) in Avhich the king is exhorted to hold a 
parental rule over his subjects. 

The editorial note appended to the stanza evidently 
imports a miraculous occurrence characteristic of a later 
age and stands to this day a veritable conundrum for 
scholars to solve. 

Palaiyan of Por, Eyinan of Vakai, Matti of Kalar, 
Nannan I with his numerous forest 
chiefs, Errai, Atti, Kahkan, Katti, 
and Punrurai, all appear in this generation. 

Though link-names are absent to connect this gene- 
ration with the next, Patirrvppattu 
•names. supplies US with a strong link. 


Nallini, daughter of Titian Veliyan, was married by 
Udiyan, the Chera king who appears in the next genera- 
tion. The latter accordingly stood in the relation of a son- 
in-law to Veliyan, the second Chola sovereign. 

THE THIRD GENERATION. 

Mudittalai-Ko-Perl's.\rkilli Period. 

25. The next Chok sovereign was Mudittalai-Ko- 
Pcrunarkil]i, ie., Perunarkilli, the 
The Chola line; crowued head. He may have as- 
(1) Mudittaiai-Ko- gyjjjej thig name to distinguish him- 


PerunarkUll. 

(11) Karlhalao L 


self from the other Kos or Velirs not 


crowned. His relationship with his 


predecessor though nowhere brought out was in all prob- 
ability that of a sou. According to the Chera genealogy 
given in the verses appended to the various sections of 
Patirruppattu, wc find the eight sovereigns therein cele- 
brated falling into two groups of five aud three, the five de- 
riving their descent from Udiyan Cheral and the three from 
Antuvan Cheral Irumporai. In that incomplete work, these 


river Ti-sta, a name which belongs to a large group of Tibeto-Burman river 
names beginning with Ti or TW, sueh as IV-poj, D«-br», Di-feho, Dx-ntfig, etc., 
etc. Hindus say the name Ti-$la is either a corruption of Sanakrit 
Tri-irotis, “having three streams” or of Trgna, “thirst”. Etymology and 
legend, in fact, give bnt doubtful guidance to the ethnologist, etc.” 
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two collateral lines now stand wholly disconnected. If the 
missing first ‘Ten’ of Patirtjtppaitn could be restored, 
it would doubtless throw .some necessary light and bring 
about the connection we now miss. In the absence of such 
direct testimony, I have been led from the attendant facts 
and circumstances to consider the great conqueror of 
Karuvur as the stem from which both these branches have 
sprung. Both Antuvau Choral Irumporai and TJdiyan 
Choral lived in one and tlie same generation and come into 
line with Mudittalai-Ko-Pernuarkilli, the Chola king, 
certainly the successoi- and probably the son of Veliyan 
of the second generation. 

Poet Enicceri MudambsiySr serves as a lateral link, 
conneoting Mndittalai-Ko-Perunarkilli and Antuvan ChSral 
rrumporni, about both of whom as meeting at Karuyur, 
ho has loft a record in a PurananQru stanza. Udiyan 
Choral, the other Chora king, is said to have married 
Princess NalUni, daughter of Veliyan. Circumstances such 
as the.se warrant the inference that Mudittalai-Ko- 
I’erunarkijli succeeded his father in due course, on the 
throne of Uraiyfir, and tliat lie was a brother-in-law to 
Udiyan Choral. 

This relationship apart, so perfectly do the subse* 
quent generations of the Chera kings fit in with the facts 
coneeniing the other royal houses of the period, as dis- 
closed in the Tables, that I have not the least doubt that 
Patirruppattu, in spite of its redaction by a later hand, 
still contains facts of aiilhontic history which are worthy 
of our general acoeptance. 

Of Mudittalai-Ko-Perunarkilli, we know nothing 
except the meagre fact of hi.s adventure into Kanivur in 
rather peculiar circumstances. Probably the Chola kin g 
wanted to pay a visit to his brother-iii-law’s brother or 
cousin, Antuvan Chei'al Irumporai, and journeyed to 
Karuvur riding on an elephant and followed by his 
retinue of officers and domestics. While nearing Karnvtir, 
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the elephant, in one of its periodical ruts, seems to have got 
out of control and entered Karuvur with the helpless hing 
on its back. The poet, Hnicecrj Mudamosiyar, who would 
in all likelihood have preceded his sovereign to convey to 
Aiitiivan Cheral the news of the intended \’i8it and who 
was with the Chera king at that time, extemporizes a 
poem on the incident and prays fervently that his royal 
master should not come to grief. 

"^aicgPiu.T Q2rOT0sn«t/ lUiriQ e^&jQssr 
Lje9@ps aeu^ih ^liQuiriS ^snpaj 
OeuiLis^isr usC.(3i—ffi^ uttiPot 

mpeB ttJ^ssr seSpji'iSm^ (SajrQar 

S'sS'lp, su(^w0 Kireuiriu Quireeetfu) 

Li^iS f^uuil. tfcaefr 

»p^itrp p^ett &}i^eBirk OuTiuijr./ 

OTlA.'SJSIUlI. t—^Qp 
OvtSsu ^Si'i Qijiut 3^ foihixi 
ujfies iniQ«si^ 

iq^Oft 0(Ke}(_7® Opr^i^ia 
^Ssir«^ COTeiflesr 

«d(^i9'f (Set/eS CfiOrfCssr.” 

— PttfOm., S. 13. 

I have given the stanza here in full, especially in view 
of the vast superstructure of deductions built upon a mis- 
interpretation of it by Pandit R- Raghava Ayyangar. 
The learned Pandit argues from the circumstances in 
which this particular piece is said to have been composed 
that Karuvur should have been close to Uraiyur. He 
imagines that the Chola king went about his kingdom rid- 
ing on his elephant when it rutted and took him to Karu- 
vur against his will. He imagines further that the whole 
of his armed retinue followed him from the boundary of 
his kingdom all the distance to Karuviir, %vithout rendering 
any assistance to bring the animal under control. The 
poet is further represented to have played the role of a 
peace-maker and to have interceded with the Chera king and 
allayed his fears of an invasion of his kingdom by the 
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timely interpretation of Choia’s entry into the Karovflr 
kingdom as dne to mere misadventure and not a military 
expedition. The pilinj; np of such improbabilities is entirely 
due to tlie missing of the exact situation in which the 
poet had to compose hi.s verse. Moreover, in the interpre- 
tation of a poem, straining too much at words to evolve 
their literal meaning is the sure.st way to misB 
the poet’s mark. Neither good Poetry nor good 
History could be thus got at. I have gone into this 
digression for showing that the stanza has not the least 
bearing on the location of Karnvur, whether near or far, 
from the Chola frontier. 

A comparison of the names of the first three Chola 
sovereigns whom we have thus far brought into the Tables 
doe.s in itself open a fresh point of view re the origin of 
the Chola kingship. It shows, in as clear a manner as 
possible, the snecessive stages passed by the Cholas before 
they attained the rank of a crowned sovereign. The first 
ruler, the conqueror of Uraiyur, was merely a Velman of 
VTrai; his son and successor assumed the title of Ko and 
was known as Pom’aikkb, the king of the Por country; and 
the third in the line advanced a step further and adopted 
the still higher title, ‘Mudittalai Ko’, the crowned king. 
This last fact alone will entitle one to infer that the first 
two Chola sovereigns of the Tables did not wear the 
crowm, the emblem of full-blown sovereign power. Though 
in actuality they must have been holding sway over a 
fairly good extent of territory, probably they were still 
closely wedded to the older ideal of communalistio king- 
ship and its ways. The l)earhig, in any view, of these early 
facts on the origin of the Chola kings and their significance 
can hardly be underrated. 

Another Chola king by name Karikalan appears in 
this generation to have held his court at Alundur and later 
on at Kudavayil also in the Tanjore District. Whether the 
present town Kumbakonam or Kudavasal in the Nannilam 
taluq represents that ancient eapital, it is difficult to say. 
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It is more than likely that while Tittan of Virai, conquered 
Urantai, another Velmau of Alundur^ may have established 
himself at Kudavayil and pushed the Chola conquests 
towards the north. The Urantai family must have been 
then known as the ‘Killi’ and the Alundur branch, the 
‘Chenni’. The exact nature of the relationship of these 
two branches cannot be known at present. However, 
from the invariable practice of the early poets referring 
to Cholar a plural name denoting the Chola 

communih' or its rulers, we may consider that the Cholas 
at the very beginning lived under a number of communal 
heads and had not yet got the unitary type of kingship 
of a later day. The Urantai or Killi family went on 
expanding tlie kingdom to the west and the Alundur or 
Chenni branch, confined to the coast, pushed its conquests 
to the north. The annexation of Arcot, in all probability, 
should have been effected by the latter family of rulers. 
At the beginning, the two branches may have maintained 
the most amicable relations or even acted in consort; but, 
when their kingdoms expanded and territorial kingship 
began to replace communal rulership, rivalries must have 
sprung up and brought them into conflict. The dispute, 
which according to tradition occurred later on about the 
succession of Karikrdan the Great to the Chola throne, 
and the disputes, which arose again after the death of that 
sovereign as testified to by literature, are wholly explain- 
able in the light of these earlier facts of their fa mil y 
history. During the time of Chetcenni Nalahkilli, the 
successor of Karikalan IT, whom we may call Karikalan 
the Great, on account of his great conquests and consoli- 
dation of the Chola Empire, these two names were actually 
assumed by one and the same ruler probably owing to the 
merging of the two kingdoms brought about in the time 


(1) This name appear* jn the eontraoted form a* Alundai 
and may be a variant of Alumbil referred to in sT 44 of 

JgananCru. Poeta refer to two other cities known as Alumbil, one in the 
Obera and the other in the Pandiya kingdom. The Aluinbil of the Chera 
kingdom known also as Alumbur may moat probably be the town noted by 
Ptolemy as ‘Aremboor'. 


r 15! 
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of Karikalaii thc» Great or his fatlier and enforced further, 
after his death, by tlie iuterveiitiou of the mighty Chera 
monarch, Velkelu Knttuvaii. The two names ‘Killi’ 
and ‘Chcimi’ ever since that time have become 
almost 8\nionymous and have been used indifferently to 
denote the Chola king. This later use, however, should 
not lead us to confound the names in the verses of pre- 
Karikal poets. For instance, Poet Parannr, in comparing 
the beauty of his heroine’s tres.ses to the magnificence of 
three capital cities, refers to ‘Chenni’, as ‘Chimkol Chenni', 
i.e., Chenni who ruled a small kingdom. 

“e^Ssrr luuiiSfir Qi /0u><SSBr 

luTijiSw 

LiriTfi O/Tjr tfl'TlTlff/P 

ojidirp pasa 

QOT.T«0O(.c«ir sstuieuv9 

— Narrinai, S. 265. 

Doubtless here the poet refers to a period 
when Karikalaii I, or another chief of ttte same 
family, had only a small extent of territory in 
his posse.ssion. This description will hardly be in 
keeping with the superior po.sition of the Cholas of the 
‘Killi’ branch at that time nor with our later conception 
that the ChSla Empire began from the very start with an 
extensive dominion to its credit. It would be instructive 
to compare with this, this other verse from Narrinai 
wherein the so-called chieftains are described as ‘two great 
kings’. 

Qufliu garaigptin 

«S0Otj0 Qeuvfir Ou<r0a!®ff^ 

Lj^Sttr tBQpuiut Quirei’' 

— Narrinai, S. 180. 

Whatever it be, the first sovereign in the Chenni line who 
widened the frontiers of the Chola monarchy seems to be 
Karikalaii I, known also Perum-Pun-Chenni. 
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iiig a wound in liis back and of liis self-immolation for this 
blot on lus lieroism by the practice prevalent then of 
Sallckliana or what in Tamil is calletl 

seating oneself facing the north and thus meeting death 
by stan’ation) occurs here. Evidently there was a second 
l)attle of Venni fonght by the later Karikalan in the 
description of which this characteristic incident does not 
find a place. In the poem. Porunarfirruppadai, composed 
by poet Mudattamakkanniyar, the second battle of Venni 
is described as follows: — 

" ^0iiufsria (S^iQ.w 

luireuTiLi (SeuiiiS 

Qld'i Stetii iSSsi'ijS 

€ 60 O|J 0 0(4^0 

Oeiieiassfiji ^riQiu Oa/0<u0 
sear^fT .ssmtssfls euen&ieir-" 

Here th,e battle was against two kings, a Ch§ra and a 
Pandiya, and both of them were wiped out in that engage- 
ment. If this were identical with the first battle of Venni 
celebrated by Kajattalaiyfir and Vennikkuyattiyar, the 
omission of Pandiya ’s death by the earlier poets requires 
an explanation. Nor is the peculiar manner of Chera’s 
death, recorded by the earlier singers, even so much as 
hinted at by Mudattamakkanniyar, who composes a very 
long poem for the express purpose of describing the vic- 
tories of Karikalan II in detail. In these circumstances, 
we have to conclude that there were two battles of Veimi, 
each ndth its different combatants and different incidents. 
Mere similarity of names should not lead us to confound 
these two battles, especially as it tends to badly dislocate 
chronology'. As a flagrant instance of such distortion I 
need here point out only how according to the orthodox 
misideutification we are forced to transport Kalattalaiyar 
and Vennikkuyattiyar, two very old singers and admittedly 
predecessors of poet Kapilar, not only to Kapilar’s time 
but much lower down still to the time of Karikalan II. 
Pull two generations inteiTOne between these earlier poets 
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and the poets who ^roup themselves round Karikalan II 
and hence by no conceivable manipulation can one effect 
such a transi)ositioii. On the strength of the contemporary 
testimony of the two jjoetx referred to above, we have to 
posit the existence of an antecedent Karikalan.' The 
assumption of an earlier Karikalan is all the more neces- 
sary by three other incidents in the life of Karikalan I — 
incidents which have not the least connection with Kari- 
kalan II, if his biograpliy, as recounted in the poems of 
his numerous poetic satellites, is a reliable guide at all 
in the matter. 

Paranar refers to two other battles fought by the first 
Karikalan and also connects his name with another char- 
acteristic incident, the accidental drowning and death of 
Attan-Atti in the ri^-ev Kaveri during a festival. Though 
Paranar narrates Atti’s sad loss in a natural, matter-of. 
fact way, in more than one stanza of bis, incredible myths 
have gathered round if in course of time so much so that 
the poor dancer Atti and his wife Atimanti, who went mad 
by her terrible bereavement, are now presented to us in 
the transfigured light of royal personages. 

Coming to the battles, here is a short account of the 
battle of Vennivliyil: 

"siiijSssr OuiT(ut£>i9^ 0/ (04£)O( /mf 

ecr ijs^ isp^sv Oeiisarss!^ euiiSp 
toOTssr.T ibpfSiu 

QuJ^S&rp OpTf^iu 
^eusSOnQ Qeuipi ^tbj 

OiDTiLieii^ 

Op’iunjr TTifi'ii9gM/n Oi ifiCoM.” 

— Agani., S. 246. 

Wbiether Veimivayi! is the same as Vonni or 
Vennil before referred to need not be considered here. 
Here we arc given a different set of opponents. Eleven 


(1) la tb(' notea appended to stanzas 65 and 66 of PurananiTU, the 
redactor lias eviilentl}' confounded the earlier Karikalan with his later name- 
s.ake by the identity of the nanu' Karikal Val.avan borne by both the nilorg. 
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Here I have to point out the great confusion that has 
resulted from a mistaken identity brought about between 
the two Karikiilans, appearing in this literature, in all 
probability the grandfather and the grandson. Paranar, 
who sings of the two immediate predecessors of Karikalan 
the Great or Karikalan TI alludes in many of his stanzas 
to a Karikalan of an earlier time. Paranar himself was 
not u contemporary- of Karikalan the Great and has not 
auiig a single stanza in his honour. The references inci- 
dentally occurring in some of his poems are all about an 
afore time Karikalan who was not living in his time and 
whose achievements he seems to have celebrated from 
mere tradition or hearsay current in his days. This 
intei'osting discovery naturally led me to scrutinize the 
text.s further and see whether the recorded biographical 
inckhints of the two personages should be held apart or 
according to later interpretation ascribed to one character. 
As a result of this investigation there emerge two Kari- 
kfilaus one preceding and the other succeeding Paranar 
and that they (‘ould properly be distinguished from each 
other by tlioir distinct acts and achievements. The battles 
fought and victories won by the first Karikalan stand 
altogetiier apart from those of his later and more illus* 
trious namesake. Not one of the numerous poets who have 
sung of the latter has a word to say about any of those 
earlier victories of the first Karikalan. Their common 
silence, not broken by even a solitary reference, justifies the 
inference that the laurels of those first-won contests should 
go to crown another brow. Poet Kalattalaiyar, whom 
Paranar’s contemporan- Kapilav himself acknowledges 
as having lived before his own time, and one Venni-Kuyat- 
tiyar have both sung as contemporaries about the victory of 
Karikalan I over Pevnucheralatan* (Oi -0(S5'„'a=ir«»T^sir) 
or Peruntolatan in the battle of 

Venni. The memorable incident of the Chera king receiv- 

(1) The names, Ponjneli''rairitaii ami Perumtdlafaii, appearing in the 
manuRcripts are uninist.nknlilv due to a miarcading of the correct form 
Potufichorratiiii, the sohriqnet of Udiyan Oieral famous for hia feaste. 
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Volirs aiul kinj^s are distinctly mentioned. In another 
l)attle Vakai, nine kings are said to have been routed by 
him : 

"Qu(i^6uef<s Q^eisiri 

0i_T euTsa^u upm^tai \uii®Qup 

i?t9-S9r L06isar>f Quasi 

Q&)^Qas>et] LL^ ^ii eoT ati—S Qajib^Qs." 

— Agavi., S. 125. 

These battles find no mention in the elaborate i>oems 
of the later singers, who would not have passed them over, 
had such victories been really won by their patron, 
Karikalaii the Great. Furthermore, the Ch6la king being 
forced to fight eleven Velirs and kings in one field, and 
nine kings in another, give.s us a picture of events of an 
anterior time in which the Ch,6la power was just in the 
making and liad not yet developed into full-blouai sove- 
reignty as at the time of Karikillan the Great. No doubt, the 
latter too had to fight against Aruvalars and Poduvars; 
but the neces.sity of warring against Velirs of his own class 
had been long past by his time. In the case of the earlier 
Karikalan, however, it U more than likely that 
some Vr-Jirs themselves would have been stirred by jealousy 
when one of tlieir number should try to go ahead by fresh 
tenitorial conquests and have sought the earliest oppor- 
tunity to contest with him for power. But this class rivalry 
and jealousy would be active only during the infantile 
period of tlm new power. Alter this had grown into 
maturity and established its claims, naturally one should 
expect sucli class feelings to wane and disappear. Such 
feelings, even had they existed, would have been replaced, 
in course of time, by others of a different cast, while the 
Velirs themselve.s would have taken a pride that one of 
their own class had founded a kingdom and readily owned 
allegiance to him. In tliis view, it woxdd be absolutely 
incongruous to try to graft tliesc occurrences of an anterior 
period on the life of Karikalan the Great, who had on no 
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account to face sucJi miscellaneous foes as his ancestor. 
Another fairly decisive gi'ound also must be urged here. If 
these Tables are of any value, they prove beyond a doubt 
that there was no Chora sovereign by name 
etr^eir Or Qi either during th.e time of 

Karikalan the Great or of his immediate predecessor or 
immediate successor. By no conceivable process can we 
twist the names of any of the Cheras of that time to give us 
a sovereign with this particular name. From considerations 
such as these 1 am inclined to hold that the postulation 
of an earlier Karikalan is something more than a mere 
hypothesis— nay it must be received as an authentic fact 
in the ancient history of the Cholas. Here is certainly an 
instance how posterity has come to lose sight of an ancient 
historical hero and it is wholly due to the circumstance 
that genuine historical facts embedded in literary texts 
have been somehow either overlooked or misinterpreted. 

That Karikal I belonged to the Ahmdur family of the 
Cholas we may -infer from Paiaijar’s lines in Agam.. 
S. 246 already quoted in p. 93. The sad incident which befell 
Anni Mignili' by her father’s two eyes having been put 
out by the fierce Kosars, evidently the soldiers in the 
employ of Titiyon, the commander of the Chola king Kari- 
kalan I, and hoi- wreaking vengeance on them by appeal- 
ing to Titiyan seem to have taken place in Alundur, the 
head-quarters of the Chenni branch of the royal family: 

ptiup Qip^euir 

OeuTAfjyOtDTj^i Qt!eirjpi(^TsiiT Qu/rSiu 

sQ-iQpip ssiQ^impi 

iL'Arsifi eA’aj^gnr.” 

— Agam., S. 196. 

These lines of Paranar narrate that interesting 
episode. 

(1) Paudit Naiayaiiaswami Aiyar, Editor of Xarrinai, lias giTon a 
confused and ineorrect version oi' liiis iiieident in his introduction to that 
work. (Vide p. 86.) 
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This I'amily, as distinguished from the Urantai family 
of Cholas, carried out their territorial expansion 
as already stated along the coast and to the 
north towards the Palar basin and beyond. Their 
jjortion of the kingdom was known as Neytalahkanal, 
/.c., the region of the sea-board from the mouth of th.e 
Kaveri northwards. There need scarcely be any doubt 
that when the Chblas, wlv) had been living till then as 
village communities under their Kilars or chiefs, in the 
Tanjore District, began to expand their territories west 
and north, they did so under different leaders. Thgt these 
leaders themselves may have been related to one another 
is probable enougli ; bnt this assumption should not lead 
to the mistaken supposition that all th^ Vflirs of that 
period were under the sway of one monarch. No doubt 
that unitary type of kingship was founded later on; but 
in the times we are dealing with — times in which the 
Chola monarchy was still being hammered into shape — we 
have no riglit to assume the central authority being vested 
in one ruler or sovereign. At Iwst, all that we can assume 
is a confederacy of communal rulers or ^05 bound 
together by ties of blood or relationship. The failure to 
reach this point of view has in fact created a linguistic 
problem for the Tamil grammarians, in such lines as, 

iLi^ssasi iu:r&ifr . 

—Again., S. 96. 

In explaining away the grammatical irregularity of a 
singular noun ‘Tantai’ being followed and referred to by 
the plural form ‘Cholar’ in this passage, Naccinarkkiniyav 
assumes that each one of the Cholas stood in the relation 
of a father to Akutai. The absurdity of a girl being the 
daughter of many or all the individuals of a community 
seems to have strangely escaped that hair-splitting com- 
mentator. The tact is that at that time there were many 
communal lieads wlio went by their common or group name 
and the poet who wanted to identify a particular individual 
of that group adds to his common name a restrictive 
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epithet thus: 'the Chola king who has Akutai for his 
daughter*. Even here the use of the plural fonn ‘Cholar’ for 
the king requires a justification and that must he 
found by supposing that royalty then was joint 
and not individual. At* all events, he must be assumed as 

t 

the executive head of a ruling assembly and not an abso- 
lute monarch in himself. There are numerous references 
to the Chola people, probably different branches of that 
community, living in different places as Urantai, Vallam, 
Kudantai, Paruvur and Perumturai. That the term 
‘Cholar’ in the plural signified a community at first can 
be gathered from such verses as the following: 

'* * * (o)cife9r(«a;£sr 

iOTifi (uJxdesr 

0^U)t9s)r LjpiBSsir 

lurfiiui gMant_ x.” 

— Agam., S. 336. 

p7S safSsiriuT Ou0uia«Br 
O(.;.T0siri6«0 

svipoa Qij(^i^sr>p," 

— Agam., S. 338. 

Also that the chiefs belonging to different branches 
of this community exercised sway over different parts of 
the country can be inferred from such verses as: 

"aripTJiip OL/0U)^nr 

6&6iruiOi-/00 O^^esrsif.'’ 

— Agam., S. 375. 


i^ojifSaa^ u>0S 

euikec-a SipQeuirfir-'' 

— Agam., S. 356. 

It is most probably on account of such communal 
kingships that the early references to the Chola rulers 
happen to contain the plural name to denote the ruler. 
We have to consider this ruler more as the president dr 
executive head of a republican village community than as 
a unitary absolute sovereign of a later day. 
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From the foregoing discussion it must be clear that at 
the opening period of the Ch5la history that community was 
ruled over by a number of commtnilil sovereigns and among 
them a few, more ambitious and more powerful than the 
rest, tried to expand their possessions by the conquest of 
the adjoining territories. Of these, Karikalan I evidently 
belonged to the Cenni family of Alundur, and Tittan and 
his descendants to the Killi branch of Virai and later on 
of Urantai. 

In this generation, the very first Pandiyan known to 
literature appears to emerge from the 

Nedurater-ceiis^n *ong-oontiniied isolation of that line of 
(alias) Nedwn- rulers at Korkai, their capital situated 
at tlio mouth of the Porunai, the modern 
Tamraparni in the Tinnevelly District. We have 
to remember that Kudal, whose site must have 
lieon somewhere near modern Madura, was then in the 
possession of a ruler called Akntai. The only authority 
for this statement is the reference contained in one of 
Kapiiar’s stanza.s in Purannnuru, stanza 347. Unfortu- 
nately the stanza come.s to us in a mutilated form by the 
imperfection of manuscripts; but the relevant lines which 
help us to picture the vicissitudes of Kudal come to us 
wilhout a flaw and leave no room for doubt: 

“ uiearisit ju uoaiiSsir utpijQutr 
(^sarQ^j ofeturLiiS'p A.(_«i'6v«sr 

Knowing the convention widely and almost invariably 
followed by the early Tamil poets in comparing the beauty 
of their heroines to the splendour of one or other of 
the capitals of the rulers of the land, we shall not 
err in bolding that Kudal was held by Akutai at that 
and was the capital of his state. If it had then been in 
the possession of the Pandiyans, as later on it canne to be, 
surely the poet would not have sung in this strain. Though 
two or three Akutais are alluded to in this literature, it is 
not at all difficult to identify this particular ruler of Kudal. 
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The references by Paranar in the following verses may 
jnstly be taken as concerning this earlier occupant of 
the Kudal (Madura) throne: 

ssfiq visbiu.S 
lumojLK^ Ou-iiT^VT usftpiS 

Qai^uaisuai Qusmi^i 

— .4po}w., S. 76. 

“ ssSpjS «w0«p>^ 

Qsj^xati—^ gosafsir uiseifiT 

L0i^ui3if.u uiTSVi'j 

(9f8Q/STsv^ QarQixiL^p SSei^iu." 

— Kuruntogai, S. 298. 

The description of his hall of audience and the account of 
his lavisliiiig costly gifts as elephants on the songstresses 
and actresses visiting his court will hardly be in keep- 
ing with Akutai playing any role inferior to that of an 
independent ruler. It was also very likely that this ruler 
of Kudal must have come into conflict with another ruler 
Evvi I,- whose dominions lay somewhere along the coast 
between the Kuviri and the Vaigai. In this war of 
aggression Evvi 1 seems to have lost his life. Poetess 
VellerukkilaiyHr composes more than one piece on this 
encounter and bewails E\'vi’s death in Vuram., stanzas 233 
and 234. Whether Kvvi’s dominion was annexed by Akutai 
to his Kudal territory as a consequence we are not informed 
of. But this victory of his against a minor chieftain on the 
north could hardly save Akutai from the incursions of a 
more formidable foe from the south. The details of the in- 
vasion by the Pandiya king of Korkai are not given; but 
the incident itself, I am sure, is definitely alluded to by poet 

(1) The rcaciiiiy here is certainly corrupt. The viotia seSpsSm and 

should be amended as aud ^.■irrespectively to restore 

the correctness of the original. 

(2) This name too looks like a tribal one. It evideutly refers to 

the cliief of the forest tribe Evvijar literally arrow^shpotors or 

bowmen. Ptolemy assigus a portion of the oast coast in this region to 
“Batoi” or Vedsr, a name wbich probably refers to this community. 
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Peralavayar in Again., S. 296. This poet was a contemporary 
of Ollaiyur-taiita-Putappan^yan of the next generation and 
his reference to the invasion of Kudal by the Pan^ya king 
of Korkai may be taken as an allusion to a past event of 
memorable importance. "We may even consider it as hav- 
ing taken place in the lifetime of the poet himself. Tim 
stanza is a very important one for my purpose and so I 
transcribe it here in extenso : 

"Qsjsai^ Seat 

utisiifiiseAr inrj^ QajnQeit.iQ 
QifQ^eo-viLiii sut^Ouif^ji) jp'^S Saij)iui 
eneusniLi lueuQsar 

i.^sotir uiTirS&ir QpiiaiSp 

stppgi a>.Q(Iu)T ut^p LituSp 
uaiSeir QgiraueuT SiiS 

isttfl sepSa 

Qii pasu O£j.t0»ot OsutfiGaz/i 
< s ( 3 u ) u « l 1 t^ojiSkar QieQiiQpi^ O^f^iusir 
Lti$sOLia>t QieQvs'li «.(_ ei^i^iu 
leSpQ^ SlALfSsO Qutw 
eueet'T Qarppi ueo.ieuiaju 

— Agem., S. 296. 

The situation created by the poet contejnplates the 
snub given to the lover by the maiden-companion of the 
heroine of the piece. When the lover seeks the aid of the 
maiden for arranging an interview \vith the heroine, the 
maid is made to refuse him that favour by the reason of 
his amours with another beauty. She roundly takes him 
to task for his unfaithfulness and impresses the unhappy 
lover with the many details of what he considered a 
secret love-adventure of his owi. To illustrate how the 
affair was not after all a secret but the talk and common 
property of the whole village the maid borrows a telling 
simile from a recent occurrence — the invasion and occupa- 
tion of Kudal by the Pandiya king of Korkai. She com- 
pares the attendant circumstances of the public comment, 
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the lover’s so-called secret amours had caused, to the 
open talk and publicity consequent on the occupation of 
Kudal by th,e king of Korkai. There is no doubt that the 
poet herein took advantage of a recent historical occurrence 
well known to the whole country and used it to illustrate 
or embellish a widoly-kuowm fact. Here I have to diverge 
a little and call attention to a point of interpretation of 
the word occurring in this stanza. I take the phrase 
'ftfm as meajnng ‘who had advanced or come to 
Kudal and occupied it’.' It also means ‘overstaying 
beyond a definite period of time ’ as in : 


/?£p.iLt ii&o 

— Affam., S. 42. 

Otosvi.i 

— Aihkuruniiru, S. 467. 
This latter meaning is hardly applicable here. If the 
phrase were so interpreted, it would leave unexplained 
why the Pandiyn king of Korkai should come 

(I) The wtfrde aud /S formed from the root /fgir originally 

meant increase in licight, loiigili, sire, quantity, distance, duration, etc. The 
early poets invariably used these words and their derivatives to signify any 
one of these ideas. The word when used to express ‘time-excess' 

such as overstuying, was interpretetl as in tlio sense of 

or delay. But unfortuuatvly in later Tamil, got the meaning 

of more staying or and so the word too came to be infected 

with the new meaning ‘staying or being in a place'. Evidently this has no 
coiincetion with the original root-meaning, nor is there a single instance 
in the old poets of the use of the word in this novel significance. Not only 
this, here are two lines from a stanza in Burandnuru, which confirm (he 
correctness of the interpretation 1 have here adopted: 

4.Taft(jc^ (tCigerojj 

Qpajeo 

Pttrartaniiru, 8. 328. 

The poet here describes a hare nibbling the leaves of (he Mmnai creeper 
which had shot its tendrils towards the Tdli plant, reached it aud entwined 
itself round its stem. The phrase (y/^r for purposes of 

interpretation, is exactly on a par with the expression 
and can hardly hear the modern interpretation that the stem of the TSH 
plant shonid be taken as the habitat of the dfunnui creeper from its very 
birth. Tliis instance must serve to teach how careful we should be not to 
impoil any later meaning into the texts of these early poets lest we should 
miss their true significance. 
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all the way from his capital and stay beyond 
a period in Kudal, and why that commonplace 
incident should lead to so much public talk and com- 
ment as the poet requires us to imagine. If Kudal were, 
at that time, the capital of the Pandiyans, it is unimaginable 
})0w a Pandiya king’s overstaying in it should have become 
the talk of the whole neighbourhood. To obviate such diffi- 
culties we should simply put the most natural and appro- 
priate construction on this particular word of a very early 
poet. Taking also the other attendant circumstances into 
consideration one may even surmise whether the name 
Ne^um-Celiyan, which stands to this day unexplained, is 
not after all the first significant title assumed by this parti- 
cular Paiidiyan of Korkai for the grand achievement of his 
life — conquering Ku^al and c.xteiiding the bounds of his 
kingdom to the basin of the river Vnigai. The poet does not 
give us the proper name of this Pandiya king. The 
descriptive phrase, Q c-r Oin(if)vdr OeusvQeuio OittSi 

gives IIS the poet’s characterisation of this 
hero, perhaps definite enough for contemporary identifi- 
cation.* He may, however, he taken as Ne^unceliyan I, 
the coinpieror of Kudal. The Pandiyans, who had tOl then 
been confined to the envirou.« of Korkai at the mouth of 
the Tamrapaini, wore by this stroke of fortune in aggres- 
sive warfare brought to Kudal at the basin of the Vaigai 
and made to play their illustrious part in a larger theatre. 

The occupation of Kiidal by Ne^untercceliyan 
alias Nodunccliyan I must naturally evoke the jealousy 
of the other neighhouring kings and stir up their opposition. 
At the beginning of his career in the new capital the 
southern victor was not allowed to have an easy peaceful 
time of it. He had to establish his claims by a further 
fight with two kings, whom it is not possible to make out 
from the incidental and altogether scrappy nature of the 
account of this battle of Kiidal. Paranar, an early poet, 

(1) Latpr traditions refer to one Verrivel CeU;aii and to identif; him 
with this early Tietor of Kudal must for the present stand undeeided. 
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refers to it as a past event. Here are his lines; 

''Qijniuiufi 

jL_s3rtri0eii Qi.'Q^toLieni— _*ri© 

ttSir sjfiss)^ ryuT^ Ollt ^ a.-u i ari/eeu 
^ 'dran^ 

ii.''7 OOoS r sn eSat^ setr^ si h' lSgtiui OuiBl^.” 

— Agam., S. 116. 

These are the only glimpses we get of the great con- 
queror of Ku^al, who, if not the actual founder of the 
Paiidiya dynasty, should at least be considered as having 
laid tilt' lirst foundation for the sovereignty of that line 
of kings on an extended scale. 

-27. Tuining to the Clieras of this period wc find 
111# ' chera line: Aiitiivan Olu'ral Irumporai is sung by 
i5iinSo«r” ^'‘"‘‘poet Gnieceri MudamSsiyar and Udiyan 
(U) Tjdiyan ciier*i celebrated by Mudinagarayar of 

rntiyan cheraiataa. Miiraficiyur and referred to by Ilafiki- 
rauar in .stanza 113 of Narrinai — 

"b-S<u^ iAeaw19.it/ Qeuir^^^ 

s/fioOioisr O(j0®.S6rr^ ^luai 

uiiTLbuec.'B 0^63 QsniiiSi 

aeoiis^ 0^Ga;r$^ LfSOioi^OsT G^)sGf.” 

Udiyan was a great warrior and had the reputation 
of iiaving extended the boundaries of his kingdom by fresh 
and immense conquests. Mamfilanar, a later poet, in 
Agum., S. 60, describes, in a pregnant epithet, the annexa- 
tion policy of this conquering monarch: 

“ ,'5:®j3w sazp/Sa.: su^«'^ Q^sp 
iira/s Qs^p ! G(>7s»'. ” 

From tlie lines of another later poet, Kottampalattu- 
tuuciya-Cheramaii. the Chera king who died at Kot- 
tampalam, we get the information that he resided in 
Kulumnr, a town not yet identified. Probably Udiyan- 
periir or Diami)er of the Christian Synod is another town 
founded by the same monarch. 
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“ u^eOT^ uQSifip 

xeneiT^ ijffui9p iririBXtl. 

0<ST«»L_iit_ (Sssrmp (osiri—r 
gnQiu Qijirea,” 

— Agavn., S. 168 

The poet here describes the sumptuous kitchen of 
Udiyan’s palace at Kulomitr.* This king seems to have 
displayed such lavish hospitality in treats to his visitors 
and soldiers that he was dubbed by his admiring people 
Perunchorru-Udiyan-Oheralatan, the Udiyan ChSralatau 
famous for his feasts. It is probably this fact that was 
caught hold of by a later panegyrist for the elaboration 
of a grand legend that Udiyan actually fed both the contend- 
ing armies in the field of Kurukshetra throughout the 
entire period of the Jlahabharata War. Apart from the 
physical and historical impossibilities involved, surely chro- 
nology is hereby thrown to the winds. If the great war of 
the north took place, say somewhere about 1,000 B.C., by 
what conceivable legerdemain can one transport Udiyan 
coming near tJie opening centuries of the Christian Era 
to that far-off early period? The hiatus is too big to be 
liridged unless one assumes that there were two Udiyans 
separated by a thousand years at the lowest and that these 
came to be somehow confounded by an undiscerning 
posterity. 

It is perhaps to avoid at once this prepos- 
terous conclusion and the obvious corollary that the 
solitary stanza standing in the name of poet Muraficiyur 
Mudinagarayar is a clear forgery, one writer suggests 
that the allusion to the Mahabharata War is not to the 
actual war but to a scenic representation of it by a stroll- 
ing theatrical troupe. The verses, however, do not seem 
pliant enough to bear even that charitable interpretation. 
They purport to record the actual fight as a contemporary 
event and if the stanza containing this reference should 

(1) This plftoc liaa been wrorgiT identified with Kulumam in the Coimba- 
tore District. 
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stand as a genuine piece, we have no other alternative than 
to conclude that both the king and his panegj'rist rubbed 
shoulders with the great heroes of the Mahabharata War. 
rlowever much the antiquity of Dravidian civilization may 
suffer, hanging for its support, in the view of some, on this 
solitary stanza of a late court-poet, to assert and ex- 
pect us to believe that this piece is genuine is indeed 
too big an order on our credulity. Like ‘Single Speech 
Hamilton’ of the English Parliament of former days, 
Mudiungariiyar stands as a single-stanza poet among the 
worthies of the ‘Tamil Saugam’ period. Readers may 
romember that he appeared in the company of divinities 
which graced the First Saugam ■with their presence. Going 
as lie did with Agastya, Siva, Subramanya, Kubera, he 
was considered a.s not belonging to the human kind but 
as Adisesa himself, the mythical serpent, by the late Prof. 
Soshagiri Sastri. Are we to follow him in this practically 
useless identification or resene Mu^inagarayar — his name 
by the way sounds somewhat incongruous for that early 
time — to the ranks 'of flesh and blood humanity? In any 
case we shall ha>e to leave this ancient personage to sail 
or sink with the Saugam vessel, elaborately rigged and 
floated down the times by that famous artist, the com- 
mentator of IraiyanCir Ayapporul. It is more than likely 
that when the Puranunuru poems were gathered into their 
present shape, under the patronage of probably a later 
Chera sovereign, some such editorial addition, as the piece 
under discussion, was considered necessary to enhance the 
dignity and antiquity of the Chera Ime as against the rival 
houses of Uraiyur and Madura. However it he, Udiyan 
Cheral’s historical character need scarcely be doubted. He 
goes into the Tables not on the strength of this interpolated 
verse but on the reference by Ilahkiranar, corroborated also 
by the account in Patirruppatfu. 


28. There appears also in this generation Aayi Andiran, 

■ ciiiefg * *^^^*’* ® kingdom extend- 

ing over the mountainous tracts from 
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the Counbatore gap in the Western Ghats down to Cape 
Comorin in the south. The whole of ceiitral and south 
Travancore thus belonged to him and his capital seems to 
liave been situated somewhere near the southern border 
of the Coimbatore District. Ptolemy, in enumerating the 
important inland cities between Pseudostomos, i.e., the 
mouth of the river Periyar and the river Baris (Piiiayi) 
mentions a town then known as ‘Adarima Koreour’. I 
take this as 'Adiyamaa Koliyur’ or ‘Koliyur’, the seat of 
Adiyan or Adiyamaa, a contracted form of Adiyarmagan. 
We have already found one Adiyan in southern Coimbatore 
coming into conflict with Naiman, the northern king. I 
think tliat Adiyan belonged to the Aayi tribe or a branch 
of it and laid his court at Koliyfir, not j’et identified.* Aayi 
Audi ran was a powerful sovereign of the .\yar or shepherd 
tribe and his dominion ran north and south right tlirough 
the middle of the southern eonxer of the Peninsula and 
divided the Tamil kingdoms of the Cholas and the 
Paiidiyas in the east from the territory of the Cheras in 
the west. He patronised the Tamil poets most liberally 
and three poets, Mudamosiyar of iinicceri, Uraiyur (in 
Puram., S. 374), Kuttuvan KTranar (iu Piiram., S. 240) 
and O^aikUnr of Turaiyfir (in Puram., S. 136) have sung 
his praises as contemporaries. Another poet Karikkaimn- 
iiar also refers to him in Narri‘mi, S. 237. Of these, 
Mudamosiyar, who has sung about the Chola king Muditta- 
lai-Ko-Perunarkilli and the Chera sovereign Antuvan 
Cheral, serves as the lateral link to establish the contem- 
poraneity of Aayi Ajidiran with the rulers mentioned above. 
It must be noted that Andiraii was an independent sove- 
reign himself like any one of the three Tamil kings of that 
period and that the later literary tradition which assigned 
him a place only amongst the chiefs was due entirely to a 
misreading of tlie facts of early Tamil History as the 
-sequel will show. 

(l) Kurui.k.>liyf.r, a tom. uiootioncU iu the •Sang.im’ works may probably 
ho th.s i-itv. It may have been so tailetl to distinguish it from Peruiknlyur, 
auothor name for Uraiyur, the capital of the Cholas. 
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Before passing on to the fourth generation I have 
to obsei've that the detailed information about the three 
generations vre have already dealt with have been gathered 
mostly from the references by later poets. In this I have 
generally refrained from bringing in the references by such 
poets as come after Karikiil the Great. This, I trust, 
has saved the Tables from the inclusion of any dubious 
material. I have largely drawn on one of the Pre-Karikal 
poets, Parana!', and utilized his information for the con- 
struction of the earliest genealogies in each line. Though 
this must have contributed to some extent to the accuracy 
of the datii handled, I am aware that absolute certainty 
which can proceed only from contemporary references can 
hardly be claimed for the first three generations. Still 
as far as the Chola Hue is concerned, I have not the least 
apprehension that future researches would in any manner 
unsettle the order of succession herein indicated. But that 
however is not tlie case with the first names that appear 
in the Pandiya and the Chera dynasties of sovereigns. 
They might bo shifted, if at all, a generation or two earlier’. 
The Pandiya king of Korkai, whom I have taken as Nedufi- 
celiyaii I. is placed in the third generation on the 
strength of the reference by poet Peralavayar, who 
belongs to the fourth. It is quite likely that Peralavayar 
may have been a contemporary of Nedunceliyan I and 
Ills immediate successor. Still if the poet’s reference to 
the coiKiuovor of Kfidal were taken as bearing upon a past 
event, there is no reason why that sovereign should be made 
the im'mediate predecessor of the second Pandiya king in the 
line. The conquest of Kfidal might be supposed to have 
been effected a few generations earlier. Both Kapilar 
and Paranar, who allude to Akutai, the previous occupant 
of Kudal, being later poets do not help us in definitely 
fixing Akutai ’s or Korkai Pandiyan’s time; nor does 
Vellerukkilaiyar who siugs of E\wi I, Akutai ’s opponent, 
in any way serve our purpose, for that poetess 
stands isolated, with absolutely no connection with 
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any of the other pcrsoiiaj?es in the Tables. In 
these circumstances I had to bring in other consi- 
derations to settle the place of the first Pandiya king. Prom 
the Tables one will see that the third, the fifth and the 
seventh Pandiyans go under the same name, Nedunoeliyan. 
There would be some appropriateness then I thought of 
the first place going to a Neduoceliyan, the individual 
who.sp achievement alone has given rise to that distinctive 
Pandiya name. Neduficeliyan II, the third in the 
Pandiya line, otherwise known as Pasumpun-Pandiyan 
fought with Evvi II, while Korkai Pandiyan’s opponent 
Akutai seems to have killed Kvvi I, probably the grand- 
father of the previous Kvvi. Facts such as these, though 
not of much decisiveness in them.selves, have weighed 
with me in giving the conqueror of Kudal his present place 
in the Tables. This arrangement further brings him 
closer to poet Pcralavayar, and no useful purpose would 
be served by shifting the incident referred to by that poet 
to a remoter untiipiity than is justifiable by atteudant 
circumstances. The place of the second Piin^iya king, Putap- 
pan^iyau, the conqueror of Ollaiyur, being definitely fixed, 
the shifting of the conqueror of Kfidal to a higher antiquity 
only tends to create a gap between himself and the second 
Pandiyan in the line, a gap which certainly cannot be filled 
in hy any of the Pandiyans known to us from literature. 
Thus, instead of leaving the first Pandiyan, the conqueror 
of Kudal, disconnected with the Tables, I have taken the 
only legitimate course open to me of placing him as the 
immediate predecessor of Putappandiyan. Furthermore, 
there occur events in the next generation which add to 
the reasonableness of this arrangement. Still for purposes 
of scientific certainty, which I confess has not been attained 
in tliis iiistiincc, 1 may leave the question open for future 
re.search to decide, though the chances of any variation, I 
sliould think, appear to be very little. 

In the Chera line, however, the first sovereign the 
conqueror of Karuvur is no better than a hypothetical 
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iiw^rlioii. The poet Xarivoruttalaiyar who celebrates him 
does not tune his lyre to sing of any other sovereign in 
th<f Tables, He too stands isolated, and hence his king 
and himself might brook a shifting. T have, however, 
already explained the reasons which have led mo to assign 
him his present place in the Tables. Here too I cannot 
hut leave the question open and shall he the last to claim 
any absolute accuracy for the disposition I have made. 
It is only on account of the extreme paucity of literary evi- 
dence tliat I have been thus compelled to leave this matter 
in some uncertainty. Still in constructing a system of 
Tables which mnst stand criticism and be absolutely 
reliable I cannot hide from myself, still less from 
my readers, the fact that complete certitude has 
not been attained as regards the position of the first Chera 
sovereign in the line. It is quite possible that further 
research may throw some light into a region whore we 
have now to grope our way with uncertain steps. To 
mark, however, this want of scientific certainty, I have 
adopted the expedient of enclosing this king’s name in the 
Tables in square bracket.s and expect my readers to take it 
with tlio reservation herein indicated. As for the seven 
geneiations that follow the very fact that they liuve been 
arranged on te.stimony wholly contemporary should invest 
them with as much exactitude and certainty as are possible 
in the valuation and use of literary materials. From 
the great care bestowed on their arrangement I feel con- 
vinced that the Tables are reliable and will stand the test 
of any fair criticism. Jn our progress through them we 
can plant our steps securely on solid ground and feel that 
we are not in a dark and uncertain region. 


Tbe link-namM. 


2!>. Tlio linear link.>< connecting the third generation 
Avith the fourth are supplied by two 
poets, Kalattalaiyar and Mudamosiyar 
of gnicceri. Kalattalaiyar, as a contemporary, sings of 
the next Chola sovereign in the line, Velpah-tadakkai- 
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Peruviral-Killi, Killi, the great hero with many javelins 
in his hands. Mndamosiyar seems connected with MSsi- 
klranar, a poet who sings of Aayi in the generation after 
the next. The latter poet was in all probability the son 
of Mndamosiyar with his father’s name prefixed to his. 
Some are inclined to construe Mosikirauar as Kiranar of 
Mosi, a town.' I am not at all disposed to take that view of 
the matter. Then, as now, the practice in the Tamil land 
seems to iiave been to )>iefix the father’s name to the son’s. 
Thus Md.si Kiranar should be taken as KTranar, the son of 
Mdsi. Until other evidences of a more compelling nature 
turn up. this 1 think is the only feasible method of interpret- 
ation. Botli Mndnmdsiyar and Mosi KTranar appear a 
generation apart and this fact naturally suggests the rela- 
tionsliip state*! above. Even if our readers are still disposed 
to consider this suggested link unsatisfactory, the secure link 
of Kaliittalaiyar should commend itself as unimpeachable. 
'Phe poet PeiTilavayar. who refers to the conquest of 
KudHl, ii])pears as a contemporary poet of Putappandiyan, 
the second in the Paiidiya line of kings. This fact too pro- 
vides an additional means of conuection. As regards the 
Chera gJ iiealogy the account of relationship given by the 
redactor of Patirruppattn has been followed and I see no 

(1) Ttie editor of Anan&nvrit ronverts Mdsikiraaar into Mdsikliarairanar 
and assigns tlie poet to a town Mdsikkarai. The editor of yomnai, while 
adniittiiig Jloaikiriiii ns Kiraii of ^^<■lsi, a town, fiiniishca another bit of 
iiiforin.ation that (ho [loi't is in oUicr places called Padumarnir Sldsikiran — a 
circumstaiK'O which hardly bears out the \iew of construing Mosi, as 
a name. In his notes on another poet Mosi Kannattanar the 

l.iffrT editor mentions Mdsijipatn in Tinippuraiiam Taluq and Moaukudi in 
Paranuakiidi Talu<| as helping the idontifieation of the poet's village. 
If is clear that, iii their efforts to clear up tho mystery of a personal 
inline, these editors have only added to the imeertainty Oil hand the 
nneerfainties atfiiidant on the ideiilifientioii of a place? PinattOr NSrayana- 
awfiHii J^iyar, the eiiitor of SarriHoi. forgetting for the nonce that Muda- 
mdsiyar had a definite village and district assigned to him, — for that poet is 
reported to have belonged to f;iiici-eri, in the Dietriet Uraiyur — tries to transport 
him to any one of the highly doubtful modem villages Moaippatti or Mdsuk- 
kudi. Such identification of places offhand on the strength of mere simi- 
larity in sound,, which is generally in vogue, cannot be too strongly 
deprecated. Tire ancient geography of Taqiilagani should form a separate 
study by itself to yield any positive results. 
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reason to deviate i'lom it. The details as can be gathered 
from that work tally beautifully with the facts otherwise 
broHglit on the Tablc.-i. This will he made clear as we 
proceed further. 


THE FOl.'K'rH (lEXEKATION. 

Vel-p.ah-tadakkai-Pkruvikai.-Kili.i Period. 


30. The relatlonsliiii hetweeii ifudittalai-Ko-Peru- 
nai'kijli and Vel-pah-tadakkai-Peru- 


The Oliola line: 
Vel-Rali-tadakk&i 
Penivlrr.;- KUU. 


viral-KiUi is nowjiere even hinted at; 
still it may be presumed that the latter 


was the son of the former. Vel* 


pnh-tiidakkai-Poniviral-Killi, who may be suppo.sed to 


luv^•e succeeded lii.s father on the Uvaiyur throne had lO 
meet witli an early death. Himself and one Chera king 
NediirichrMalalaii, jiiesuniahly Imaiyavaramban* Neduii- 
cheralatan of later day tiomeiielatnre, met in a field of 
battle and in the fieree conflict that ensued both of them 

(1) Tt >vmil<( Iw iaterostiiig tu irate the hiatorr ot this iiarnc ‘Iniai^a- 
varanibaii’, which doeg not fiml u place iu any of the four primary works 
we are handling, nor even in the body of tlie secondary work Pa(t>ru/)/)oflu. 
In the portion of the latter work iloTOtcd To this king, known as tho “Second 
Ten’’ he is invarisiblr referred to as “KcduBcheralatan’ or ‘ChOralatan’. 
Ilowerer, in the firsi verse, the poet iu eulogizing the king’s victory over Iho 
‘Kadauiha’ tribes iiitniduccs a simile that the fo.a encountered by him wero 
considered the front-rank heroes among the rulers of countries extending from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. This is a mere poetic hyperbole to heighten 
the heroism of NeduBehcralutan and depict him us haring won his victory 
even against such terrible odds. The verse runs: 


S^eoun9p .eeuS 

tfiirrfliLf/f ^o/OT^aj u9miu/5 


Qiu>r{_7ii9«!ot_ 
icsitSi f mfi-iflui 

The Patigam or colophon later on added to this piece, however, stretches 
the poetic figure to supply biographical matter and attaches the epithet 
Imaiyavaramban to Nednnehcralataii. Tliis seems to have been taken up still 
later by tlie .lulhor of Chilopitorlik/iram and expanded with numerous details 
of imaginary victories over the Aryan kings in North ludia — a description which 
no historian conversant with the conditions of India at that time would 
even entertain as a serious hypothesis. 
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iiad to lay down their lives. We do not know with whom re- 
mained the fortunes of the day in this bloody duel. The un- 
happy close of the conflict ending in the death of both the 
combatants was a sufficiently pathetic incident which could 
not but evoke the mournful numbers of two contemporary 
poets, Kaliittalaiyar and Paranar. Both bemoan this sad 
event in poems of singular beauty and pathos which 
directly touch our heart-slvings. To have a taste of the 
power and beauty of the Tamil elegiac muse the reader 
should only attune his mind to the .sombre necessities of 
that fateful moment and himself spend a few minutes over 
stanzas 62 and 63 in the Piiravamlru collection. The 
unknown collector of Piirmuhulnt informs us by an 
appended note that tlie scene of this memorable battle 
was Por. a place somewhere near the upper, reaches of the 
Kilviri and on the borders of the Trichinopoly District. 
If so, wo liave to assume that the C'hr-ras had already begun 
to advance into the Kohgu country and carry out their 
policy of conquest.’ The Cliolas loo seem to have had 
the same objective in view. Naturally enough two such 
powers swooiung down ot» a common prey could not but 
come to grips sooner or later and that happened in the 
battle of Por, which ended so disastrously to both. 

31. The seoojid Paudiyan, who comes in the Tables is 
Putappandiyan. Tie is also known as 
The PandiyeUne: Olla*yui-tanta-Putappandiyan, i.e., 
Piitappandiyan who conquered and 
annexed Ollaiyur to his kingdom. Poet Peralavayar, who 
alludes to the annexation of Kudal by the preceding 
P^■mdiyll king, appears to have been a contemporary of 
Putappandiyan, for his poem, composed on. the occasion 
of that monarch’s queen ascending the funeral pyre of 


(1) The first ChCra king who entered the Kongu country must be 
Udijan (fiiCral, the king who is dIParriliod as a.tS sesn 

Qfffei, the Giera king who expanded the Chera dominions. 
Perunehoralutan, who fell in the battle of VeMi fought with Karikfil I, was, 
as auggesteii previously, Udiyan Cheral himself, who should thus be supposed to 
have come into the Kongu country, to render that engagement possible. 
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her husband, enables us to definitely fix his time. Two facts 
are worthy of notice in respect of this king, first his 
position as the ruler of Kudal was not that of a sovereign 
of a very extensive dominion round about that capital, 
and secondly that he occupied a rank much inferior to that 
of Titiyan, the Aayi king of Pothiyil and his own contempo- 
rary. Piitappandiyan Avas himself a poet and the testimony 
for the afore-mentioned facts can very easily be drawn 
from one of his A’crses. Only the reader is expected to 
free his mind of any prepossessions due to the later tradi- 
tions about the extent and importance of the Madura Power 
and rightly appraise the direct testimony proceeding from 
the mouth of one of the earliest Pandiya kings. In stanza 
71 of Purauanrini the royal poet conveys his determination 
to ovorcon'c his oi|emy kings and expresses the strength 
of his resolution in an oath as was quite usual with the 
old-time warriors: 

COt-SdST 

O(.;.r0^ OindSTu €iieu9fi7 
ajTj'if) pr Q/sQffi 

t^tuiuLjpil J/lCoSW ^ii9p 
QtULD q^sAiS cwftcuaflgiMtn i9Ss 
etipefiSso eusiiiS 

ppaP Qeo7(T^euShtr vrtLi^ (ipistp^iBi ^ 

etieuanu entuuiSp 

QuiriLiiur ttJTaawT mioup (Sjnunsir 
inTeiigii iDoiiOsarii? wiriietipin (ip-aSiT^rr 
f TppgU SVf^SlLftD 

Oa/^SoST ^tuaagpi (tpeiiLiLiL-.li i3p(T^'Ei 
■searQuT si>rsKn9p (oseSQrn® aeifip 
eQ^aeifl inS^'eeM Sf^iSiuT 
LDsiiusnp iST<S0 if6rr0{^,r $pip 
Opsht-ieii) areucS Q^f^uiSpi 
eudiL^sow utT^tureir iSpaQa- 

—Puram., S. 71. 
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In tliis stanza what interests us more than the many 
evils which the furious monarch calls down on himself in 
the event of his not fighting his enemies to the finish and 
ovei-coming them is the manner in which he refers to a 
number of rulers, all perhaps not above the rank of a 
chieftain, as his friends and compeers. It is clear that at 
least some of these companions of Putappandiyan were 
then independent chiefs ruling over different states near 
the basin of the river Vaigai. If these had been merely 
his tributary chiefs, his reference to them would have been 
pitched in a different key. The existence of a number of 
small independent states scattered about Kudal does in 
no way justify the assumption of an extensive Kudal king- 
dom covering the entire Vaigai basin at that early time. 
Though the Pan^iya king Nedunter-Ccliyan of Korkai 
might be supjKiscd to have become the master of a fairly 
extensive state in the vicinity of Kudal, he should not be 
considered as having conquered the whole country on 
cither bank of the river Vaigai. He conquered the Ku^al 
principality and left it for a branch of his family as a 
nucleus for further expansion. His successor had still to 
meet the implacable enmity of the other kings and 
face them in battle to keep possession of the new acquisi- 
tion. Putappandiyan had to make common cause with a 
number of neighbouring chieftains, till he felt himself 
secure from the attacks of such enemy kings. Such facts as 
these should give us an idea of the modest dimensions of 
the Kudal kingdom annexed to Korkai. In another poem 
of his (Affom., S. 25) appear the following significant 
lines: 

“ a ; 0 fiy/f Quit0i9-t 

Q^Fe^Ui'si ^u.iestsu 

Qutr^tBp O^eieuAt OuirediQpiXp 

asinSen^ ai0fiO(u s-ii^pi (SprCSir” 

In these lines the royal poet expresses his great 
respect towards Titiyan, the Aayi king of Pothiyil and 
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conveys also in a \\-ay his estimate of the latter’s 
statns as the ruler of an extensive mountain- 
dominion. A lady -love bewailing the separation of 
a lover is generally made by the Tamil poets — and 
it seems almost a convention with most of them — to 
describe the lover as having gone beyond the farthest 
corner of the Tamil land known to her. Titiyan’s domi- 
nions being taken here as the utmost stretch beyond which 
the licroine could not transport her lover, even in her 
imagination, it is but reasonable to conclude that the 
Potliiyil dominions then served as the ultima thule for 
marking the distant wanderings of the absent lover. The 
extensiveness of the Polhiyil kingdom need not, however, 
be based upon this literary argument alone, w’hich may 
not be convincing to the general reader, not familiar with 
the conventions of the Tamil poets. The significant 
descriptive phrase ‘Pothiyileelvan’ 

the prosperous lord of Pothiyil — I confess the trans- 
lation does not convey half the expressive strength of the 
original — proceeding from a royal poet of Putappandiyan’s 
standing and pedigree is the strongest and the most 
unexceptionable evidence to establish the higher status 
and consequently the larger doimiiiion of the Aayi 
king Titiyan of that period. I am all the more inclined 
to emphasise this aspect, because distance of time and 
intervening historical accidents have now prevented 
posterity from appreciating the greatness and independence 
of the Aayi kings of those early days. In the works of 
later commentators and scholars the Aayi kings have not 
only been described as the rulers of a petty hill-state but 
have been degraded to the position of mere chiefs and 
dependents on any one of the Tamil triumvirates. At any 
rate, this specific reference of Ollaiyur-taiita-Putap- 
pandiyan is not at all consistent with such a view. It 
establishes in the clearest manner the independence of the 
Aayi kings of the soutli and a greater testimony than this, 
proceeding as it does from the month of a rival sovereign, 
few will be inclined to demand. Still to clinch this infer- 
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ence I draw the reader’s attention to the following words 
of a contemporary poet Miidannosiyar of Enicceri in Puram., 
S. 128. 

" lur^oj Quir^ii9 

earQu}^^ arececjg 

i^QQsq^ LDaieair 

If the Aayi king had been merely a petty chieftain de- 
pendent on any one of the Tamil kings of that time, surely 
the poet would not have sung in this strain. These lines' 
then should suffice to place the independence of the Aajd 
kings beyond any reasonable doubt. 

32. The Chora line had three sovereigns for this 
period. Of these Celva-Kaduhkfi was 
not so famous for his war-like qualities 
as for (he gentler virtues which made 
him a great patron of the poets. He 
was noted for unstinted munificence and 
reported to have made a present of the 
town Okandur, not yet identified, to some 
unknown person. Paranar, who sings 
of him, sings also of Nedunchera- 
liitan. Neduficheralatan, the so-called Imaiyavaramban, 
and his brother Palyanai-Cel-Kolu-Kuttuvan,’ Kuttuvan, 
‘the possessor of battalions of elephants’ were great 
warriors. The former had extended the Chera dominions 
to the confines of the Ayiri mountain, north- of the southern 

(1) The nieaning of llio phrase _ in the appareutlj' 

siguiilcaiit title of the Oliera king ennnot be clearly made ont. The later 
meauinga of clouil, tliundrr flixl sky given in llic Tamil Lexicon and the 
.S'an^am Dictioniirn arc obviously inapplicable here. However from the follow- 
ing lines of stanza 323 of ilpan^nuru. 

uei^uueD Qa/iLuaS eiQasfi 

^ujir^erra GaeOsSaitii a®uu a/^ar^^ 

/ejr^ifeBT s^uLfjriif LfiuQa', 

we may infer that 0^^ means a drove or row of elephants. Beferring 
to a moving column of the nnimals it may be connected with the verbal root 
Q/re>', to go, It is also highly probable that the words and Oa^aiii 

which at presout mean wealth generally must be traced to this possession of 
elephants as furnishing a concrete standard of wealth in ancient times. 


(1) Oelva-Kadim- 
ko-AU Atatt (alias) 
CbikkarpalU • tuncl- 
ya-celva • Kadtinko. 
(aUas) Mantaian- 
Poraiyan-Kadimko. 

(2) Kudakko-Ne- 
duncheralatan. 

( 3 ) Falyanal- 
Cel-Kelu-Kuttuvaa 
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border of Tulunadu and seems to have fought some battles 
with the Aryan kings beyond that limit. The redactor of 
Patirruppattu gives a graphic account of how Nedufi- 
cheralatau punished some Yavanas or Greeks by 
pinioning their arms behind their backs and pouring ghee 
over their heads as a mark of disgrace. What those 
Yavanas were guilty of to deserve this humiliation we are 
not informed of. The account, however, is too circum- 
stantial to be dismissed as a concoction. Assuming it as 
a historical fact it strengthens the hypothesis of a Greek 
ehlony' in the West Coast at that time. The Periplus of 
the Erythr<ran Sea mentions a place called Byzantium to 
the north of Tyndis, Naura, and the White Islands in the 
West Coast of the Peninsula. It may have been the Greek 
colony, some of whose citizens were thus openly disgraced 
according to Padirrup/mtlu. Probably owing to the 
cliastisement administered by Neduncheralatan, the colony 
must liave declined and by the time of Ptolemy disappeared 
altogether, for the hitter has absolutely nothing to say 
regarding it. This conqueror, as we have already pointed 
out, had to meet with his equal in the Chola monarch Vel- 
pali-tadakkai-Peruvirarkilli and also his end in the field 
of battle. His brother Palyanai-Cel-Kelu-Kuttuvan, 
first appears to have conquered Umparkadu (literally the 
Elephant Forest) and gained a permanent footing in the 
Kohgu country. Although we have no means of definitely 
identifying this territory, we may take it as the borderland 
of the Coimbatore District adjoining the present Anaimalai 
Hills. Probably by this conquest of the Elephant 
tracts he may have secured the honorific addition 
to the general name ‘Kuttuvan’ to distinguisli him 
from the other Kuttuva rulers of that time. I 


(1) Prof. Dubrcuil wauls to make out tliat tl.o Temple of Augustus 
was a temple dwlical.Hl to Agaslya! What a dialoeatioa of South Indian 
Cliroiiology! Comiiare in this eoniieetiou the following "fliicliiig of A. C. 
Iladclou; “Pahlava or Patfhiaiis of Persia, and Yavana or Asiatic Greeks 
settled in Western India about this lime (middle of second century, B.C.) 
H'anderings of People$, p. 28. 
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have my own doubts whether this qualifying adjunct 
‘PalySnai-eel-kelu’ did not supply the cue for the coinage 
of a later myth that that sovereign brought the waters of 
the eastern and western seas in one day to his capital 
by means of his elephants posted in a continuous line from 
the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. Poetic exaggera- 
tion notwithstanding, there need scarcely be any doubt 
that by the conquest of the ‘Elephant country’ or forest, 
this king was in a position to bring into the field more of 
those ponderous pachyderms than any of his rival kings. 
Poet Pillai Kaiitamanar, who eulogizes this king in Path-- 
Tuppattu, gives him credit for having subjugated the whole 
of Kohgunadu. From poet Ammuvanar’s verse 
(Narrinai, S. 395) we learn that Maiidai, a town in the 
West Coast, was then in the possession of the Chera king.s. 
Wliethor Mandagara of the Periplm in the Pirate Coast 
in South Konkan could be identified with this town should 
be looked into. 


Th« ObleftAlns. 


33. Aayi Titiyan I, the king of Pothiyil, should be 
considered as the successor of Aayi 
Andiraii of the previous generation. 
Strictly speaking hU true place is not among the chiefs 
but amongst the other sovereigns of that period. Since, 
however, liis dynasty comes to a close a generation hence, he 
has not been given a more prominent place in the Tables. 
In Agam., S. 322, poet Paranar refers to this ruler and his 
Pothiyil kingdom. A number of chiefs, such as Afiei of 
the Kudirai Hill, Pari of the Parambu Hill, Ori of the 
Kolli Mount, and Kari of Mullnr appear in this generation. 
All these forest chiefs should be located near the northern 
borders of the Kohgu country which included in its extent 
the southern corner of Mysore and a part of the Salem Dis- 
trict. Of these, Pari and Ori seem to have been defeated 
and killed in this generation. And by the next, sundry 
other forest powers go out of existence. It was by the 
vigour, military skill, the land-grabbing tendency and ambi- 
tion of the Chora sovereigns, that the northern boundarv 
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of their dominions was pushed still further north to the 
basin of the Palar river. 

Poets Paranar and Kapilar form the linear links con- 
Lini-names. iiecting this generation with the next. 

THE FIFTH GENERATION. 

URUVA-PAH-TER-lLANCEnCBNNI PERIOD. 

34. After the death of Vel-pah-tadakkai-Peruviral- 
killi, the thi'one of Uraiyur had to pass 

The Chola line: ' . . . - 

tiruva-pah-ter- iian- through a CT 18 I 8 . That sangumary 

cedcenni. engagement at Pbr in whjch Vel-pah- 

ta^akkai-Peruviral-killi lost his life must have con- 
siderably shaken the military power and prestige of 
the Killi family. There should have been none in 
that line to succeed the ill-fated sovereign immediately 
and bear the burdens of an expanding monarchy. Uruva- 
pah-ter-llaucedcenni, alias Neytalankanal Ilancedcenni, 
alias Cheruppali-Yerinta-llance^cenni, being a scion of the 
northern branch, was then in charge of the coast country 
of the Cholas. I have already suggested that he 
should be considered as the sou of Karikal I alias 
Periunpuncenni. He was a great warrior and had 
already won his spurs in the battle of Ceruppali. He 
had an army behind him to back up his claims. He seems 
to have ascended the Chola throne at Uraiyur and by that 
act paved the way in times to come for much bitterness of 
feeling and animosity and sometimes even open conflict 
between the Killi and the Ceuni branches of that, faonily. 
Though IlaScedceimi, by his superior might and general- 
ship, kept down the forces of disorder, in his lifetime, these 
appear to have flamed out into open violence at the time of 
his death and cflfectively stayed the chances of his son 
Karikalan II quietly succeeding him on the Uraiyur 
throne. This will be noticed later on. 

This sovereign appears in literature under many 
different names and consideraitions of order, simplicity 
and consistency demand that they should be taken as refer- 
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ring to one and the same individual and no more. During 
the time of Karikrdan I, the great Cenni, his son should 
naurally bo expected to be known as Ilancedeenni, the 
young Conni, who as heir-apparent was ruling a distant 
Iirovince. I have interpreted the Avord‘( 2 ^jj^’ in the same 
Cedeenni in the light of the political circumstances 
obtaining at the time; but the term ma}' mean also ‘nobje.’* 
He was also called Neytalahkanal Ilancedeenni, because 
he was in charge of that maritime district, noted by Pto- 
lemy as ‘Paralia of the Soretai’. His conquest of a 
northern hill fort and his victory over a forest chieftain 
presumably gained for him the additional title Cerup- 
paiiU-Yerinta-llancedcenni. He should have been a season- 
ed warrior and jjrotty well-advanced in years when he 
succeeded the ill-starred Kijli of Uraiyur. For an account 
of this sovereign’s character and acts readers are refer- 
red to the poems of the contemporary poets noted in the 
Tables. 

35. In this generation appears one of the greatest 
ThePaadiyaUne: "aniors of the Paij^iya line. It is no 
pasumpnnpandiyan doubi by a strange irony of eircum- 
tiruvil pandiyan, stance that his name, like that of his 
(auas) Pannada- still greater predecessor and founder of 
(aiiaa) Vadimbaiam. ^^e Kudal line, should happen to be 
baninra-Pandiyan. buried SO deep in the stray references 
of the texts as to escape the notice of the casual reader. By 
a still stranger irony the ‘common herd’ of the later Pandi- 
ya kings ha%c thrown into the shade the earlier heroes 
— the real builders of the Pandiya greatness — and have 
secured from posterity a larger share of its attention. We 
have to console ourselves with the reflection that time 
has swallowed up and swallows still many greater names 
than these. The Paiidiyaii of Korkai, Nedunceliyan I, 


(1) Poet Kapilar usc» Qg'S, a variant o( this word, in the line 
esif!tLi.T‘2egtiQ^ili4(^isjQgirQeu" (Pi'ram., 8. 201), in the sense ‘noble’. The 
idcas; Mffh, noble, etc., must Lave evolved subsequently from the initial phyaieal 
conception of distance. 
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and Pasnmpfin Pandiyan or NeduneeHyan II have, 
to all intents and purpose.s become mere shadowy 
figures and have almQst lost their place amongst the his- 
torieal Pandiyaiis of tliis famous !ine. Still patient research 
in th,e arehivos of ancient lilerary remains has enabled ua 
to exhume and resuscitate these heroes of antiquity from 
their undeserved oblivion and bring them once more before 
the foot-lights of the Pandiya histoiy. The name of this 
great conqueror, Pasnmpfin Pandiyan, is as usual merely 
a descriptive one. It imports ‘Pandiyan, the be-jewelled’. 
Aittiong]', this was a common enough epithet in the months 
of all the Tamil poets of that time, I find that in the usage 
of the earliest of that early band of poets thfc name 
seems to have been invariably used to denote this parti- 
cular Pandiyan of that line and none other. Invariable usage 
has converted this general name into a proper one and 
I believe we liave no right at this distmice of time to try 
to translate that name and make it generic. This parti- 
cular Jb'indiyaii has been ignored by posterity not only by 
what appeared to them a generic title but by a medley 
of other naiTK's under which he appears in literature. By 
Ills victory over the .\ayi king and the Kongu people and 
the comseqiient annexation of their territories to his domi- 
nion, he was known as Pannadu-tanta-lMndiyan 

L/T«8wt^iL’OT) or ib(‘ Pandiyan who conquered and 
annexed many {Again., S. 253). This name was later 
on converted into what they considered a more dignified 
form Nilam-taru-Tiruvil-Pandiyan, a name, which, with all 
its different phraseology, conveys the same meaning as 
the previous one {Agavi., S. 338 and Puram., S. 76). Since by 
these victories of his the Pandiya dominion till then con- 
fined to the coast of the Eastern Sea was extended to the 
very rim of the Arabian Sea in the West, he came to be 
justly known as Vadimbii-alamba-Ninra-Pandiyan or the 
Pandiyan who so extended his kingdom as to be literally 
washed by the two seas. To celebrate this stroke of rare 
good fortune he is said to have celebrated a sea-festival 
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on a grand scale (vide Puram., S. 9). Naturally enough 
these different names scattered throughout later literature 
presented a puzzle to still later generations who were thus 
prevented from ascribing the various names to one his- 
torical character'. The tangle thus created is however 
straightened by a careful collation and comparison of the 
texts of the most ancient poets. From them all one his- 
torical figure stands out clearly and rivets our atten- 
tion. In all probability Pasumpuu Pandiyan may have 
been the grandson of the conqueror of Kudal and the son 
of Ollaiyur-tanta-Puta-Pandiyau, his predecessor.* 

Immediately after his succession to the throne, he 

turned his attention to the north of KfidaV and fotind Kvvi 
II blocking his expansion in that direction. Evidently 

Akutai’s victory over Evvi I, presumably the grandfathei 
of Evvi II, did not lead to any annexation of Evvi’s 
territory to the Kudal kingdom. The lines of Paranar: 

i£,jD'S 

euriieat 0«irra/«fl (Jaja/ssr QiLear i 

—Agam., S. 266. 

convey that Ewi II was defeated by Pasumpun Pandiyan 
and probably also brought under subjection. Then the 
k ing t urned his attention to the great western kingdom. 


(1) I assume this relationship by the fellowing topographical facts 
Immediately after his conquest of the Aayi or Poth* vil "domiLr Pas2- 

city Of that kingdom, 
. Travancore State and just near 

the foot of the Ghats as A]ag.apandiyanQr or Alagiaimndiyapuram. In ancient 
documents I understand that the name of this town appears as ^ Sojsm 

Ativan was the Aavi king at tha't ti^ 
who had been conquered by this Pandiyan, and 1 find the recitation of U.e 

ITJvZ appropriate enough. The names Pasumpun 

Pandiyan a.id Alagiapnnd.yan almost mean the same thing. What str^es 
me as pceuliariy signiflea.it is the eristence of another town with a rock-cut 
temple, just hree or four miles to the south, PQtappandi by name, the head- 

founded tins town i.i memory of his father Puta-Pundiyan. These' facts 
predispose me to assume Ollaiyur-tanta-Puta-Pandiyan as the father of the 
great conqueror of Potliiyil. 
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the Aayi territory of Potliiyil. He made no delay in in- 
vading and permanently occupying it. Paranar describes 
graphically how th.e victorious flags borne on the backs 
of the elephant-troops of the Pandiya king waved over the 
Pothiyil hills. Here are the lines: — 

'*.if LijSn-ni iuSd!»v 

QsTsrrp ai^ivnu uvwQxq^ usce9^ 

Qaiijeins Qst/pusih Qu.i^u 

^ecQt(^ prSbiru uTsari^tuA 

QsuecQtii^ ^(dtliui STsarsuir," 

— Agam., S. 162. 


No doubt the <lescription appears incidentally in the 
stanza; but I have little doubt tliat it refers to the down- 
fall of the .\ayi house in the south. Atiyan thereafter 
became a tributary chief of tlio Kudal king and had to take 
command of liis forces against the Koiigu people. Since 
before this memorable victory tlie Aayi kingdom extended 
up to tlie southern borders of Coimbatore, it effectively 
blocked the way of the king of Kiidal in gaining access to 
the Koiigu land. But Pasumpiiii Piindiyan’s success 
against the Pothiyil king opened a ready means of 
approach to the coveted region and no sooner was Pothiyil 
occupied than we find him carrying the war into the heart 
of the Kohgu country. Stanza 39.1 in Kurmifogai by poet 
Paranar has reference to this war: 


(SsiTstip 0e«>^(u 
lloj'bSili i’shl^su'^ PfitCof ajesiQir 
A-sosi euimsu 

udrii^tL uTsmi^iussr efi&ireu eo^'S^ 

«6TflQ(2?® ulLl^ ^jAreiop 

Oar®* t.t j/'iiQ gm in QuflQp.” 

Though Aayi Atiyan fell in this battle, the Kohgu war 
must have been prosecuted with considerable vigour and 
brought in some fresh addition of territory to the Kudal 
kingdom. The verses of Nakkirar, a later poet though, 
may be taken as decisive on that point. He says: 
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Vj(dus<i lJ3nly,U. UT’SWIJ.tUaW-” 

— Atjam., S. 253. 


By a vijroroiiR policy of expansion Pasnmpuii Paiidiyan 
brought the liniited kingdom of Kiidal — for we know how 
mode.st its extent was at the time of Ollaiyur-tanta-Piita- 
PuncKyan — to embrace the whole of the central and south 
Travaneore. Naturally enough this expansion of the 
Pandiya kingdom from the eastern sea to the western 
should come to be looked upon as the finest feat of arms 
by the later Pundiyans and its protagonist was since given 
by them the lionour.ed surname ‘Nilam-taru-tiriivil Nedi- 
ydn’, i.r.. the king Neduncoliyan w!io concpiered and 
annexed many territories to tlie Pandiya kingdom. 


.K). Tliree (’In'ra .sovereigns appear in this genera- 
tion. Of tln-se, Kuftuvan Irumporai, 
Tiio chera line: rilling at Karuvfir, extended the GhSra 
poraJ, (alias) Perum- kingdom by the comjnest ot north Kongu. 


r.herai 
(alias) 
Yerinta-Pei.'nnclieral* 
Inunporal. 

(2) Kalankayktcannl 
Karmudl-Cheral. 

(3) Kadal-Pirak- 
kottlya Vel-K«lu- 
Ruttuvan. 


inimporai, I^sumpuii Pandivaii swept away 

Tatcador- . ... - . ■ 

Atiyan of the south, this Chera king 

led his army north and conquered Taka- 

dur, the .seal of another braneh of the 

same Aayi family. Two poets, Mosi 

Kiranar and Ari.<il Kilar, have sung 

about this victory cf Takadur. The 

other iwt) (’Jiera kings, the .sons of Nedufieheralafan, must 

Iiave been rniing over the coastal region extending north 

from Kuftiiiiadu. Kalahlciiykkanni Xarmndi-Clieral had 

to re-coiKiuer Piilinadn from Nannan TI and thus gave 

that nortiierii power its final quietus. Vel-Kelu-Kultuvau 

liad also to complete tlu' work of his father in fighting the 

Kadamba tribes, who had been giving much trouble by their 

piracies. Poet Paranar has composed the “Fifth Ten*’ 

in Patirruppultu to celebrate the victories of this hero. 

There is absolutely iiofbing in Paraiiar's account of this 

king which could justify the identification of this character 

with Cehkuttuvan Chera, the hero of Cilappadikaram, 
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a work of later days. To tlie achievements of this king 
narrated by the poet, the editor of Patirruppattu adds a 
few more in his poetic summary called ‘Patigam’. The 
siege of Idnmbil and the conquest of Viyalur 
and Kodukur may ho allowed as actual occurrences in 
the life-time of a war-like king.’ But along with this enu- 
meration is introduced the historically impossible feat of 
the king’s incursions into North India, all for fetching 
a piece of stone from the Himalayas for the effigy of the 
•‘('haste IVife” deified. Tliis entry is flagrantly apo- 
erypbal;- and the iirohlem presented for .solution is not to 
Had out the grain of historical truth it may contain bnt 
to detoimine its relation to the Cihippadih-dravi story. 
Did this snj)ply the suggestion for the later account in 
CilapiKuUkuiaiii or was it inserted in Patirriipputlu 
after tin* oonijjosition of that epic to add some autlienti- 
city to its narraiion? 'I'iie (picstion cannot he confidently 
answered eilher was just now. In any ease, the sooner 
we give up the inncijcc of ai(|iealiiig to the iiighly imagi- 
native poems, Cilappadiktlrain and ^^auitll('kalai for 
facts of ancient Tamil history, the better it is for sound 
researcli. 

o7. Among the eliiefs, Kvvi II and .\ayi Atiyan have 


The Chieftains. 


alieady been mentioned in connection 
wiili I'asumpiin Pandiyan. They call 


for no further rennu'ks here. Eliiii, who belonged to the 


Aliyar family, a branoli of the .\ayi kings of tlie south, 


(J) TIu' ‘J’liligaiii’ ill I'iil'rrupi‘iilfii ig rpspoiisibb for tlu’se details. 

(2) It ilyi's not find a iilaic in VM-KeJii-KiiUnvan’s biography. Nor 
do the geiieali tfi'S of this hi-toriral rliaractor iiiiii of the opic character. 
(Vhhii^iivaii, iij'rco in the l-ast. Accordi.-ig to llio ralirruiipattu version 
Vol-Kcju-Kuttuvan was the son of >rc'i|iinclii'rairi(aii and ^rallBk!Iilli, a Chfda 
liiinci'BS. -Adiyarkkuualliir, tin- couiun-iitiitor of I'HappiulikariDii, aays he 
was the sou of Nediificlieralat:iii and .Varcoiiai, (lie <laugli)>-r of 

r.t’., a^aiuu & (S/st ^eir^Qfil 
Tima the two Kiittuvaiis had two different mothers, unless 
we take ‘MaiiakilU’ ami ‘.Vareonai’ as referring to one queen. Purther, 
their identification will scarcely fit in wilh the facts of contemporary Chola 
history. It Ceiikutiu'-aii, i.c., A'el-Koiuttuvaii by the hypothesis, 
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seems to have been killed by th.e Chera king Peruficheral 
Ii'umporai and his kingdom annexed. Nannan 11, pro- 
bably a grandson of Xaniian I, was defeated and sent into 
exile by Kalahkaykkanni Narmudi-Cheral. Thus was 
Pulinadn, the coastal region which extended north up to 
Tulunadii, finally annexed to the Chera dominion. Perunalli, 
fhe king of Kandiram, — a place probably situated about the 
Sattimangalam Pass leading from the Mysore plateau into 
Coimbatore — appears to have been praised for liberal 
gifts by, among other poets, one Kakkai Patiniyar Nac- 
cellaiyur. The poetess’s name received the singular 
addition Kakkaipdtiui from the accident of her men- 
tioning in a verse the crow’s cry as a prognostication of 
a guest’s arrival I Anollnu- important circumstance which 
I cannot but notice with reference to this poetess is that 
one of lier beautiful similes appears to have be$n bor- 
rowed by a later and greater genius and set in his justly 
celebrated work. 1 refer to the famous author of Kural. 
The original of the fine couplet, 

fsir/p OuTQ^^ji) fisitwsSsgr^ 

is doubtle.ss contained in the last line of the following 
stanza: 

itFUiQuQ^il ^sijSiu Sjiiuir 
(^eniB u,0iiSdr 

iDTfSssr Osur^^uar 
Lus^L^LDTS (^fs>L-ifiS3r gUcssri—Qaidr 

(Lp^iL'£i'^ ^(SOsusii idtOsstsw^ 

Qsitssstl- eujQeni® uStSsfuti Quoj^irS^ 

Qeu(^3aj 

uQuiiS^ Si—ifsis j.T twu re- 

gi^gir /n ^ T CT ii9 gpt ;n Qi ^anQeir, 

— Puram., S. 278. 

were tbr sou of Xarcunai, ttic sister of Karikalan the Great, 
>ie sliould eoDif in tlio geiierntinii wliii-ii immediately succeeds tliat of Karikalan 
the Great and his father KeduSelieralatau shoald appear as Karikalan ’s con- 
teniporary. But both the Chera kings stand two generations higher up in 
the Tables, This fact alone is sufficient to establish the unteuability of identi- 
fying Ceiikuttuvau with Vel-Kelu-Kuituwn. 
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The natural setting of the thought and phrasing in 
th,e piece of the ancient authoress and their ethical setting 
in the Kural must settle the question of p^iorit>^ I cannot 
believe that this coincidence is accidental and is an 
instance of ‘great wits jumping together’. Tiruvalluvar 
seems to have taken the gem from the ancient poem and 
given it a finer setting. 

Another chief also, Perumpekan, the king of 
‘Vaiyavi’, identified with the modern Palncy Hills in the 
Madura District, must here be mentioned. He comes into 
prominence in connection with a domestic affair, which 
would not have readied us but for the zealous mediation 
of a number of poets. Perumpekan had a wife named 
Kannafci and after living happily with her for some time 
he seems to have deserted her for some other lover or 
courtesan, who had caught him in her meshes. This mis- 
conduct on Perumpekan ’s part brought about an estrange- 
ment between himself and his wife Kaiinaki and thereafter 
he was not even on visiting terms with her. The open 
amours of a ruler like Pekaii and hU harsh treatment of 
his spouse must have given rise to much unseemly public 
talk. A number of poets, among whom we find the lead- 
ing poets Paranar and Kapilar, moved by sympathy for 
the injured wife as well as by their affection and regard 
for the reputation of Ihoir patron Pekan, came forward 
and exhorted the ruler to receive back Kannaki into his 
favour. Whether the erring king was in any way brought 
to his senses by this honourable Intercession of the poets 
is not known.* Unlike the later Kannaki, who is evidently 
a character created to answer a floating tradition, Kan- 

(1) -niig inddraf, from a chaplor of ancient Tamil history, mav iu -a 
manner have aui, plied the initial motif for the Citop, story of 
later days. Apart from the siniilarity of the name® of the hero and heroine 
— Kovalan being taken as a variaut of Ko-va!Mn, the strong king— the 
episode of separation between tW hnaband and wife brought about ’by a 
courtesan is too striking to be omitted. Poets get their materials from diverse 
sources and fashion them in many diftertot forms. Take for instance the 
Tirumayunin incident alluded to in iVor., S. 216, who can say that it baa not 
supplied Ilango A^gal with another atriking episode for his story? 
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naki, the disconsolate wife of Pekan, was undoubtedly a 
real historical character who had to suffer the slights and 
Immiliations heaped on her by an imperious and faithless 
husband and whose sufferings would in time have given 
birth to that' tradition itself. We are, however, more 
concerned with Pokan’s time than with his domestic feli- 
cities. That he belonged to this generation need hardly 
be doubted nor is there any scope for shifting Perunalli’s 
time in tlie tables. Viceikko and Iruhkd Vel, Princes 
of Vicei and Irrmkd, to whom Kapilar is reported to have 
taken Pari’s daughters, may belong to this genera- 
tion. So densely, however, has later tradition gathered 
round tli.e name of Piivi, that i( is almost impossible to 
separate fact from fiction in that pathetic story of Pari’s 
downfall and mimerous other incidents that followed it. 
The whole must be separately studied and interpreted. 

The ])ersonages of this generation are held together 
,, , by tlie names of Paranar, Perniikunrur 

Kilar. Arisil Kilar, Kapilar, Vanpara- 
nar appearing as the lateral links almost throughout, and 
as a means of linear connection with the next generation, 
we have Porutikunrur Kilar and Kakkaipatiniyar Nae- 
eejlaiyar. With these we have the known relationship 
of Uruva-pah-ter-Ijancedcenni with his sqn and succes- 
sor Karikalan the Great. 


THE SIXTH GENERATION. 

K.mukai,an' the Grbat’s Period. 

38. In coming to the time of Karikala Chola tbe 
Great, we come to a turning point in the 

The Ohola line; , i , ,... 

Karikalan n. Iiistory ot that dynasty. Tradition, 

which is a blind dame at best if we have 
not the eyes to guide her foot-steps in the proper direc- 
tion, has woven round this great figure many legends. It 
has been re.sponsible for many whimsicaP stories for ex- 
plaining away his strange name. But so far as the second 
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Karikalan is concerned no mystery neotl attach to his name. 
He bore it probably because it was iiis grandfather’s 
name. How entirely baseless is the legend of the ‘burnt 
leg’ in respect of our great hero needs no further eluei- 
dation. If these fantastic stories should gain in signi- 
ficance and relevancy, they have to he bodily taken and 
grafted on the first Karikalan the ‘Pasumpun-Cenni’ of 
Paranar’s lines. Since we are aware that a good many 
ancient legends* are etymological at bottom having arisen 
to explain away some name or other, their e-xplanation 
of facts and events cannot for that matter be convincing. 
Instead of explaining those facts and events, the legends 
themselves owe to them their origin and explanation; 
they are in short wholly ex post facto and should never 
be mistaken for real explanations. In the present instance, 
the name Karikalan, the origin of which is still wrapped up 
in mystery, must have excited the curiosity of later minds 
and driven them on to coin new and fanciful explanations. 
Setting aside the etymological constructions of Karikalan ’s 
name, tradition is strong in maintaining that Karikrdan’s 
succession to the throne after his father’s death did not 
take place uncontested. He had to face many ene- 
mies and get rid of many obstacles from his path. In 
this M’e are assured that he had the strong support of 
Irumpidarttalaiyar, his maternal uncle, who held a higli 
office under the Pandiya king of that time. It was quite 
possible that the Pandiya king, Palsalai-*Mudiiku^umi- 
Peruvaiudi, lent his powerful siqiimrt to KurikalaJi by 
allowing the intercession of his oflkiaJ Irumpidarttalaiyar 

(1) As a striking utid niuusiiig iuBtiiiwi- of siicli efvmologival fabrications, 
I shall extract the following: 

“The Xyaja-Ko^a niciitious two legeiidn to aeeouiil for the name 
AksapWa as apjiited, according to it, to linutama. It is said that Oautauia 
was so deepl.T absorbed in philosopLicnl coutem|<latioii that one day during 
his walks, he fell into n well, out of which lie was rescued with great diffi- 
culty. God therefore mercifully provided him with a second pair of eyes in 
his feet, to protect the sage from further uiistiaps. This is a ridiculous 
story manufactured merely to explain the word “.\ksapada’' as composed 
of ‘Ak^a’ (eye) and ‘Pada’ (feet)’’. — Dr. Satisebandra Vidyabhueaua’s. 
History of Indian Logic, p. 48. 
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and the interest of such a powerful sovereign must un- 
doubtedly liave turned the scales largely in favour of the 
distressed Chola king. 

Considering the absence of any amicable relation 
between the Killi and the Cenni branches, the whole 
trouble about Karikalan’s succession to the throne may very 
well be ascribed to the udrigues of the members of the 
Killi branch. By their successful machinations Karibalan 
mu.st have been incarcerated for a period; but it was of 
little avail. He escaped from his prison in time and with 
the help of his friends fought his way to the throne and got 
it. Both Poiiinardiriipparjai and I’altinappdlai, composi- 
tions by two contemporary poets, included later in the 
PatlKppdtfu collection (the Tcji Idylls), give us this picture 
of events. K.'ccopiiug the stray picce.« of the poets 
ajipeuring in Purandmru, these arc by far the most 
authoritative* sources of information about the period of 
Karikalan the Great. Inclusive of the authors of the two 
poems mentioned above, half-a-dozen poets have sung 
about the great king and hl.s exploits. He w’as one of the 
most successful of the tmplre-builders of his time. Not only 
did he extend his conquests far and wide but also worked 
hard to give his subjects tlie blj'ssings of peace and plenty, 
lie seems to have cleared up many forest regions in the 
north and encouraged colonisation on a scale not even 
attempted by any of iiis predecessors. Excavation of tanks 
and execution of other works of irrigation were also 
attended to. He renewed the fortifications of Uraiyur 
and beautified that city with many architectural build- 
ings. Development of internal trade and foreign com- 
merce too did not escape his attention. In short, with the 
supreme courage, daring and skill of a military genius, 
he seems to have combined the gentle virtues of 
liberality, love of justice, and a deep attachment 
to the interests of his people. Till iiis time the 
Tamil kings were not so much courted by the 
poets as the so-called minor chiefs were. Many a 
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poet makes uncomplimentary comparisons between the 
imboimdeil liberality of the chiefs and the self-centred 
existence .and pomp of the Tamil kings wKo would not 
deign to patronise the minstrels. But with Karikalan the 
Great, a new era dawned for letters. His unstinted 
patronage drew round him a brilliant group of poets of 
the first order and brnujrht about the first efflorescence of 
Tamil literature. Longer compositions on set themes 
take their ri.«e in ids reign and to those earliest rills un- 
doubtedly must be ascribed the glory of having fed at the 
source the broad stream of the present-day Tamil literature. 
He encouraged tiie performance of Yagas by the few 
Brahmans whom he could invite for the purpose and 
opened tlie way for planting (he first seeds of the Aryan 
religion in the Tamil country. These are the few facts 
one may gather from tlie early poems, regarding this great 
sovereign of the Cliola line and if the opinion of later 
generations fundshes any gauge for measuring the great- 
ness of a person, tlie mere fact that posterity could not 
conceive of the anyiem lino of the Choks without Karikalan 
the Great as its central figui-e must be taken as sufficient 
evidence of the greatness and glory of this ancient hero. 
After a long and brilliant reign Ik* breathed his last in 
Kni'iippnlji. Thenceforward he was known as Kurap- 
pa)1i-tuiici}'B-Penim-Tiru-Mavalavan. 


39. Poet Karikkannanar of Kavirippumpattinam 
has composed a stanza on the occasion 


Tlie Fandlya line: 

Falsalal Mudu- 
kudumi Perovaludl, 
(alias) Palyasa- 
salai Mndnkudoml 
PeruralDdi, (alias) 
Velliyamlialattu- 
tnnciya-Peruvaludi. 


of Karikalan TI and Velliyambalattu- 
tunciya-Peruvaludi, sitting together 
in a friendly tete-a-tete and gently 
advised them to continue in their ami- 
cable alliance and be a source of 
strength to each other. I am inclined 


to identify this Veljiyambalattu-tim- 
ciya-Peruvaludi mth Palyagasalai Mudukudumi Peru- 
valudi, on the ground that there could be only 
one Pandiya king to come between Nedunceliyan II 
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and Nednnce]iyan III in the Tables. The general 
practice of coining a new name for a king from the place 
where he died should be noted and we should not be led 
away by such new names to create new personalities to 
answer them. For instance, Celvakkaduhko-Aliyatan 
gets a new name after his' death, Cikkar-palU-tunciya- 
Celvakkaduiiko. Karikalan II, alias Perumtirumavalavan, 
comes to be known after his death at Kurappalli as 
Kurappalli-tuneiya-Perum-Tiru-Mavalavan. In the same 
way, Palsiilai Mudnkudumi Peruvaludi who happened to 
die at Velliyambalam was thereafter known as Veljiyam- 
balattu-tiineiya-Peruvaludi. 1 am strengthened in this 
identification by another material consideration furnished 
by Maduraikkanci, a piece composed in honour of 
Talaiyrilahkanattu-Ceru-Venra-Pandiyan of the next 
generation. There the poet evidently refers to the father 
and grandfatlmr of his patron in the lines: 

esr^Qoj^iedfi 

O^TetecirSesn 

Ljesn'TA.C. Qearu. QpuiS 

Ossri^Qvirtir Quireo 



Poet Nettimaiyar’s lines in Puram., S. 9, will show 
that Nilamtaru-tiruvil-Pfindiyan who celebrated the sea- 
festival on the siiores of the western sea after the conquest 
of the Aayi country was a predecessor of Palsalai Muduku- 
dumi Peruvaludi. In wishing long life to his patron he prays 
that the king’s days should be as many as the sands in the 
Pahruli river, a river which owed its existence to the 
zeal, keen foresight and wisdom of his predecessor. 
Thus certain facts of Tamil literature and the order of 
events in the Synchronistic Tables alike justify the identi- 
fication of the two variously-named kings, viz., Palsalai 
Ifudukudumi Peruvaludi and Velliyambalattu-tuneiya 
Peruvaludi. The three poets, K^ikilar, Nettimaiyar and 
Nedumpalliyattanar, who sing of Palsalai Mudukudumi 
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Peruvaludi stand disconnected with the Tables and hence 
offer us little help in the matter. At any rate, their com- 
bined testimony does in no way stand against the identifi- 
cation I have herein adopted. Irumpidarttalaiyar, the 
uncle of Karikalan, whose real name is lost to posterity but 
is replaced by one coined from the descriptive phrase ‘Irum- 
pidarttalai’ occurring in his stanza which 

has come down to us, refers to the same Pandiyan by 
another descriptive appellation Karuhkai-o]-val-perum- 
peyai’-Valudi, it., the Valudi with the hard hand bearing 
a shilling sword: 


Qajneieti.'nl. Ou(^uiOuiui 

— Puram., S. 3. 

This Pjindiyan is said to have been a terrible warrior, 
a chip of the old hero, the great Pasumpun Pandiyan, 
the conqueror of the Aayi country. In the words of the 
poets he carried devastation into the enemy’s countries 
in all his wars. 

40. yet some poems composed in his honour contain 
references to his having performed 
Tagas with the aid of the Brahman 
priests. Poems of a like tenor appear also in respect of 
his Chola contemporary Karikalan the Great. 1 extract 
here a few verses wliich sound a clear religious note and 
convey to us the impression that those old-time warriors 
were zealous upholders of the Vedic Yagas: 


"ueiifiiBiu irpefipSaii 0«i>i_Giu (^eaP-euT 
(ipistL Q^eceui O^iupQ^ 

tSsap^SrS Qu0ioi66«r 0<7cvsif ^piip 
I’srr^i^estp Qir^^sifis Ouj^Gir” 

— Puram., S. 6. 

'‘(^puspseu ^ei^^eiipp 

QL/0.ggaBr ^uestm 

Qisiuu)t£)€& iLiire>\^ OuiriB.su ueiiuiiraw 
fS" luiT^ Sput9eir GsueireS QppjS 
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"Silt— ^tusTT-setru) i'ffoOsir& 

iL‘'ru&> Oa.T«''-«i,'T Ol'^u)” 


— Puram., S. 15. 


'‘ji/p-.tpi ssMi— Qm^uiir smrsneuiL'pjp 

(if>ss>p-hp (i^^gfapCi 

^Tsfiuj^ Qsi^sstsp maerfOiT/r® 

L/0S iq0«lS^m I reouanu-u L/’f^sn^ 

G'ii0ss)a/ ^11 OtQi^ireiir 

G&ip ja/sTsS^ 

tti^i'2pTsir ittnup eu^et^snt— (L-’/ensw” 

— Puram., S. 224. 

Wliotlior lliP.'<o verpos Jivo geimiiic niul give a correct 
pictiiro ol tlu' religious leaning »»F tliose ancient Tamil 
kings is just pos.<il>le to doulit. Take poet Karikilar. 
What (loos Kari ilenotc in llii.s name? If it •were a place- 
name — ns I .suspect it is not — the phrase Karikilar would 
go o!i all fours with ancient n.^ago; for, 1 am sure, in the 
usage of the early poets, one solitary instance of Kilar 
being attached to n personal name cannot be quoted. It 
alway.s goe.s with a place-name. If Karikijar were a 
genuine name, we should assume the existence of a town 
or village under the name Kari* and I do not know how 
far we would be justified in .such an assumption. It is not 
unlikely that Karikilar may bo a later creation, in whose 
mouth a preposterous direction is put which no living poet 

(1) III his biographioa] notes about Ksrikijar Pandit Mahainahopadya.va 
V. Sweminafha Aiyar says that thoro was a villago by this uame ‘Kari’ in 
TondainiamlHlnm and it is nov known as Biimagiri. It is not rlear from 
what source the ancii'iit name for nitmagiri was ascertained. Even granting 
the existence of a village with this peculiar name in Tondaimandalam, it would 
hardly serve to identify this particular |»oct, a contemporary of one of the 
oldest PSndiya kings of the time of Karikniau the Great. Toiidai- 
mandalam then was a forest region entirely outside the sway of the Tamil 
kings. It is inconceivable how a poet could>havc hailed from that quarter 
so early as this. The attempteil identification is clearly based upon much 
later facts and is historically of little value. Not stopping here the learned 
Pandit introduces facts of still much later period as for iustanee Karinayanar 
of PrTiyajmritnam aud Kiriyar of Timvilaiyadal-pvrSnfim. These, however, 
only go to confirm my view about the personal character of the name ‘Kari’. 
But why should we come down to l.iter history when the Saugam Literature 
itself furnishes many examples, r.g., Kari of MuJloor, Malaiyaman Tim- 
mudi-Khri, poet Kari-KanMn, etc. 
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to a living sovereign T^ould ever have the hardihood to 
address. Take also the couple of references as regards 
the Yajna post and its detailed description. Could these 
not have been inserted at the time of the Hindu religious re- 
action to give the impression that Aryan Hinduism had 
come into the Tamil country even before the Aryan hete- 
rodox systems and had secured the siij)port and patronage 
of two of the most prominent of (he ancient kings? In 
tlie circumstances of the case, the interpolators could not 
have pitched on more illustrious kings than Palsalai 
Mudukudnmi for the Pandiya line and Karikalan the Great 
for the Chbla. The change of Palsalai' into Palyagasalai 
add.s to tlie general suspicion. We must further take into 
account the thorough manner in which the Buddhist and 
Jaina %’estiges were destroyed or converted to other uses, 
during the period of the Hindu reaction. Jain tradition is 
strong that most of iheir manuscripts were committed to 
tlie flames and their Chaityas converted into Hindu 
temples. Dr. Vincem Smith writes in a foot-note in 
p. 473 of his -Early History of huHa: “It seems toler- 
ably certain that some of them weie converted at a later 
date to Biahmaiiieal use. This is clearly the case with, 
the Buddhist apsidal Chaitya hall at Cliazarla in Guntur 
District, converted into a ISaiva lemple of late Paliavu 
style.’’ He then refers to the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao’s ‘Bouddha Vestiges in Kanchipura’ and writes: 
“111 twelve hours the author iliseovered live images of 
Buddlia, two being inside tlie Kamakshi temple, which 
probably occupies the site of a Buddhist Tara Temple, 
etc. Iheii in p. 495, about ilahendra Varma’s conver- 
sion to the Saiva faith, he says: “The king, after his con- 
version, destroyed the large Jain monastery at Patali- 

(1) Sfllni, in tlie usage of the early times, was also the iiani' of a monastic 
cave-bcil to whieh the Umhlhists aiid other monks retire-l for rest anil medi- 
tation. In Xortli India T find inentioneil a nioiiiitain with sueli a eave-bed 
known as Iiirlra Sala Giri. One might consider Palsalai in Mudukudunii ’a name 
as denoting a sovereign who erealeil numerous cave -beds for the monks and 
nuns of the heterodox sects. But wc should beware not to spin out history 
from a name. 
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puttiram in South Arcot, replacing it by a Saiva fane.’’ 
These are only a few instances to show the mentality of 
the orthodox reactionists in effacing the marks and 
monuments of the older faiths. Would it be unreasonable 
then to suijpose that the old literature too should have 
1)0011 considerably tampered with by the zeal and bigotry 
of the orthodox party? To add to the general suspicion 
regarding the ‘Yagas’ none of the longer compositions such 
as Porundnlrrupparlai, PaitinappCdai, and Madiurraikkanci 
has a word to say about such rite.s. If those kings 
had really celolirated the Yagas, the contemporary poets 
would certainly have described them in these 
longer composition.s. Their silence regarding this 
Vedic rite — a new introduction in the Tamil land — is 
inexplicable. Moreover, the conditions of that period do 
not seem to favour any such religious activity. Weighty 
as these considerations are, I cannot see my way to lightly 
brush aside these poems a.s interpolations. That can be 
done only after subjecting their materials to a more 
seaiching critical examination from the standpoint of 
religion than has been undertaken yet. Still, I have called 
attention to these doubts to emphasize the high prob- 
ability of some poems having been composed and added 
to the genuine ones at tlie lime of the redaction of these 
collections carried out at about the dawn of the religious 
epoch. ISveii us they stand these references only prove 
that the iirst introduction of this Aryan religious rito 
cannot be pushed earlier than this period. 

41. The two Ohera conLemporaries of Karikalan the 
Great were Cheramaii Kudakko Ijan- 
(1) cheraman Kvi- <^h<‘ral iriunporai, the son of Perun- 
dakko iiancherai fhdral Irumporai of the previous 

liancberai irum- genevatiou and Adukotpattu Chera- 

porai, (alias) Ka- lataii, tJie younger brother of Kalahkav- 
dakko-Cberal Irani- , ... ,. 

porai. kaniii Naimudi Cheral. Kudakko llaii- 

cheral Irumporai, i.e., the young Chera 
king called Irumpofai, was the king of 
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Kudanadu, aud he was celebrated by poet Perunkunrur- 
Kilar — the same poet who saug of Karikalan’s father too. 
This poet’s life seems to have overlapped those two gene- 
rations and furnishes us with a strong linear link. We 
learn from Patinuppaltu that this Chera king held bis 
court in his capital Naravu, the ‘Naoura’ of the Periplus 
and the ‘Nitria’ of Pliny, situated to the north of Tyndis 
or Toudi. Yule has correctly identified this place as Manga- 
lore on the banks of the river ^Cctravati. As in the case of 
the name ‘Damirica’, which instead of being derived direct 
from the Tamil word Tamilagam is sought to be derived 
from the Sanskrit form ‘Dramidaka’, here also Nitria ’s 
original, they say, should be Nefcravati. in explaining 
Tamil names of that far-off period, the attempt to derive 
them from a supposed Sanskrit original is really putting 
the cart before the horse. The name Netravati itself should 
be taken as a later form and its origin traced to the ancient 
Tamil name Naravu. The earlier. testimony of the Peri- 
plus itself, which gives the form ‘Naoura’, leaves us no 
other alternative. It is clear, then, that by this time the 
Chei'a dominions had come to embrace the South Canara 
District in the West Coast-. 

As regards the next sovereign, Atu-Kotpattu-Chera- 
latan, it might be urged that he, being a brother of Kalah- 
kaykka^mi Nannudi Cliicral of the previous generation, 
should be placed with the latter in that generation and 
not where he now stands. Two consideralious, however, have 
weighed with me in the present dls^wsition. First, his 
regnal years which come to 38 according to Patirrup- 
pattu exceed those of his jn-edecessor by 13 years and 
cover more than the noriujil period of a generation, viz., 25 
years; aud secondly, the previous geueration has already 
two Chera kings of one and the same family wielding sway 
and nothing would be gained by overcrowding that gene- 
ration with too many rulers. Further, Vel Kelu Kuttu- 
van’s reign according to Puiin uppaUii cxleiided over 55 
years, Ihul is, it pructically covered a liltle over two geue- 
ralious. Fven if we allow that as au exceptional ease, the 
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reigns of both Kalankaykkanni and Atukotpattu Cheral 
would in succession slightly exceed that figure and come 
to only 63 years. Moreover, the arrangeanent of the 
poems in Palirruppaitu does not seem to be arbitrary. 
It follows a chronological order in respect of the two lines 
of the Chera kings therein treated, Udiyan Cheral’s 
descendants claiming the second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth ‘Tens’ in order and Antuvan Cheral’s successors, i.e., 
the Karuvur or eastern branch, being given the seventh 
eighth and ninth ‘Tens’ of that work. By this also, Afu 
Kotpattu Cheral has to come at the lower end of the 
westeiTi branch of the Cheras. In these circumstances I 
preferred fixing Atukotpattu Oheral’s reign to the gene- 
ration of Karikiilan the Great. 

The name of this Chora king furnishes another inter- 
esting instance of a curious ‘Etymological Myth’. This 
particular sovereign derive.s his uame evidently from his 
practice of celebrating his victories in the battle-field by 
a war dance with drawn uplifted swords in which he also 
took part with tlie common soldier. This is clear from 
the following references in Patirruppattu: 

tBsfris^^ 

ajrrsaf 

iVsSii pdssT insa enaS." 

— Patirru., S. 52. 

aiectouQ ^erta/uu oiir^ojii p 

ihi—loOliq^ «a>u>ii9 euip 

(Seui^QuuLtU) mpip 

eff Quj listen p Q^irQai.” 

— Patirru, S. 56. 

' pssxir iietiiS euetiii-.'® (2a>TioT6sr. ” 

— Patirru, S. 57. 

The first extract describes an incident in the life of 
this Chera king and refers to a fine situation it brought 
about. The Chera queen, being desirous of welcoming 
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back her lord from the battle-field with all joyous ostenta- 
tion, was holding in her hand the crimson Kuvalai flower 
to pelt him with, as a mark of her love and regard. To her 
great consternation however she found her royal spouse 
approaching her engaged in the unsightly dance and had to 
desist from carrying out her tender plan. With these literary 
memorials before us there can hardly be any two opinions 
on the significance of his name ‘Atukotpattu Cheralatan’. 
And yet we find later-day myth-makers missing the key 
of explanation, and coining a story to suit the phrase 
Afukol ) which unfortunately means ‘capture 

of sheep’ also. Forthwith the story of capturing a flock 
of sheep in the forest of Bandakaranya was brought into 
shape in all its details and even the destination and dis- 
tribution of the herd were therein specified with absolute 
precision ! 

“^SWL_7 

Ljn a uuan i(^i 

— Patigam to Patirru., VI. 

To make the gift of .«ilieep acceptable to the Brahmin- 
donees, a village each and also cows w-erc added. How 
incongruous that a great king like the then Chera sove- 
reign should go all the way to Bandakaranya to wage war 
for a flock of sheep and how still more incongruous that 
this petty incident should have been considered dignified 
enough for perpetuation in the cognomen of the king I With 
all its ludicrousness this storj’ is even now passed on as 
serious history by certain school of scholars, who have no 
excuse for being so uncritical in examining later literary 
data. Although foreign to the purpose on hand I have 
dealt with this incident as a typical case, to show how 
valuable historical truths in aiicieut Tamil history should 
sometimes be dug out of the worthless debris heaped on 
them by the myth-makers of later generations. Turning 
to the subject proper we find the poetess Kakkaipatiniyar 
Nacceljaivar, who appeared in the previous generation, 
composing one of the ‘Tens’ in the “Ten Tens” in honour 
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of this particular Chera king. This fact gives us an addi- 
tional linear link. 

42. One Irnhgovel is said to have been conquered by 

_ Karikalan the Great, according to the 

The Ohlefa. . „ . , . ■ 

account m Pattinappalai. This appella- 
tion docs not seem to be a proper name. It may be taken 
as a generic title for all the chiefs of ‘Iruhgo’. 
If so, a chief of that line in all probability may 
be coiislderccl as the person to whom Kapilar is 
reported to have taken Piiri’s daughters for arrang- 
ing their marriage, supposing that event to be 
historical. Two other officers, who.se titles indicate that 
they wore commanders in the employ of the great Chola 
king, £nadi Tirnkkilli, and Knadi Tirukkuttuvan, appear to 
have flourished in this generation. Karikalan the Great 
secm.s to have instituted titles of lionour to be bestowed 
on his officers and, from this, one could well read the far- 
sighted policy pursued by that monarch for the first time 
to win and liold the affection and attachment of his' officers. 
Like Napoleon this great warrior of the Tamil country, 
who had definitely embarked on a policy of conquest of 
the surrounding territories, seems to have surrounded 
himself with a select company of gifted warriors like him- 
self and by their aid carried out all his plans of conquest 
to a victorious close. It was during his reign that those 
troublesome northeniors, the Aruvalars, who could not 
meekly submit to the Chola yoke but rose now and then 
in open rebellion, wore finally subjugated and made peace- 
ful citizens of the state. By a steady policy of colonising 
the land with settlers drawn from his old subject popula- 
tion even more tlian by the might of his arms did be carry 
out the great object of reclaiming the forest kingdom 
of Arcot to the l anks of civilized life. The Pallava rulers 
who appeared in this theatre later on had only to build on 
the foundations securely laid by this great Chola ruler and 
to complete the work begun by him at least three centuries 
earlier. 
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It will be seen that the names of poets, Karikkannanar 
of Kavirippattinam and Madalan Madn- 

Zil2ik-nun68. • 

raikkumaranar of Ericcilur serve as 
lateral links, and Madalan Maduraikkumaranar again and 
DamOdaranar, a physician of Uraiyur, supply the linear 
links with the succeeding generation. 

THE SEVENTH GENERATION. 

Cedcenni Nala.v-kiu.i Period. 

43. When Karikalan the Great died, the empire he 
The Ohoia line: built lip was not allowed to quietly 

le^'^naUas) It 

vantikaippaiii. succcssor. The old Cenni-KilH rivalry 

tunciye-NftUm-kUu. ^yhicli the great king himself had to 

face and overcome before he came to 
the throne appears to have again cropped np. It was only 
driven underground for a time by the genius of 
Karikalan the Great whose military power and statesman- 
ship were of too high an order to be set at naught by 
his rivals. But no sooner wa.s the strong arm of that 
monarch removed than the forces of disorder skilfully 
engineered by the claimants of the Killi line made them- 
selves felt ill an open ‘war of succession’. Nediim-killi, 
the leader of the Killi family, contested the throne with 
Karikalan ’s son Cedcenni Nalam-killi who was evidently 
staying at Kavirippattinam at that time. Nedum-killi was 
besieged at Uraiyur by Nalam-killi, and Kovur Kilar, an 
eminent poet, seems to have intervened to bring about a 
friendly understanding between the contending princes. 
His stanza composed for the occasion admits us to the 
inwardness of event.s in that critical period of Choia 
history. Koviir Kilar appeals as follows to the sense of 
family prestige and the tie of family affection which tha 
combatants might still possess: 

g)0Loi-'&r QeuifhfQL-ir® ui^iQ^ir esr^eosir 
OsuiiiSsk OpfinjCSeUT esr^ev 
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erPsirgjr iDT:i iSssrOg)® 

Olat^Ss/jsst ja6raeif?iqu>T.T££^«Bt_i5 piir(op 
Qtt.^TQT^effr (opr pi9^% QprpLtpiw 0(^(Jiu 
Qajp ^lupistsiLf ui^Qp, J>lp^p 
0i9.f'O«.'r0 en^jp'^^ Q^aj^ QsTi^p^2pT 
jpiii(SLCir Teirsw (S&ikpii^ 

QuafLD'ocd iLjfiu^z Q^ihimS^ ^s'2ei," 

— Puram., S. 45. 

That the fighting princes were not brothers is plain 
enough from the poet’s words. If they were, he would have 
strongly driv’cn home his arguments by condemning a 
fratricidal war. All that the poet could urge was that 
both the princes belonged to tlie Chola family and wore 
the dtti garland as a token of that descent. Further, the 
poet had such a keen sen.se of justice and fair play that 
he distinctly avoided being a partisan of any one prince 
in the struggle. He knew each had as good a title as the 
other for the throne. Nedum-killi, probably a descendant 
of Vel-puh'tadakkai-Peruvirarkilli, was a scion of the 
royal house founded by Tittan, the captor of Uraiyur. He 
had a right by direct descent from the founder of the 
Uraiyur throne. On the other hand, Cedeenni Nalam- 
killi was the son of Karikalan IT and grandson of Uruva- 
pah-ter-Ilaficedcenni, both those previous rulers having 
been in actual possession of the throne of Uraiyur and 
done much for the expansion and development of the Chola 
kingdom. Tlius Nalam-killi had a right by virtue of 
descent from the two immediate de facto rulers of Uraiyur. 
"When the individual rights of the warring princes were 
so nicely balanced, the poet could not take up the cause 
of either party and sacrifice his own sense of justice. As 
H matter of fact, the poet appears to have adopted a 
middle cour.se and eondemiied neither for putting forward 
a claim to the throne. So far as that was concerned, he 
put them on the same le\-el but deprecated their fight as 
affecting family prestige and honour and as giving a fillip 
to the other kings to gloat over their dissensions. Thus 
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then Kovfir KUar’s stanza throws a flood of light on the 
Cenni-killi rivalry 1 have alluded to in a previous 
section of this work. Whether the poet’s appeals 
had any etfeet in pouring oil over the troubled waters 
of that domestic warfare we do not know; nor is any 
glimpse ailorded us about the conditions which brought 
Cedceiini Nalam-kilji to the throne. That he was the im- 
mediate successor of Karikalan the (rreat admits of little 
doubt. Four poets attached themselves to him, vis., 
iliidalaii Maduraikkumaranar of ICriccilur, Mudukannan 
(jattanilr of Uraiyfir, Alattfir Kilar and Kovur Kilar and 
have left memorials in their verses of his courage and 
heroism. The signal victory of conquering the “Seven 
Forts” stands to the credit of this king. It 

would be incorrect to suppose that the Seven Forts were 
wrested from the l-’andiya king of that time. The prob- 
abilities are that the forts should have been in possession 
of the forest chiefs, whose territories still lay between 
the Cliola and the I’andiyu kingdoms and should have 
been captured- fronj them. Even at a still later stage in 
the Pandiya history we hear of Ukkira Pcruvaludi storm- 
ing the groat fort called ‘Kauappereyil’. Such skir- 
mishes indulged in by the Tamil rulers now and then show 
that within Tamilagam itself, as in its northern borders, 
there were still a number of Naga chieftains stubbornly 
resisting the Tamil kings and maintaining their ancient 
independence under the shelter of their skilfully-con- 
structed forts and earthworks. 

Nedum-kijji who died a! Kariyaru and Killi-Valavan 
who breathed his last at Kiirapi)alli were two other Chola 
princes of this time, about whom Kovur Ki]ar has left 
some verses. These priiu-cs must have been prevailed 
upon to acquiesce in Xalam-killi’s mounting the throne. 
I am inclined to hold that this politic ruler after estab- 
lishing himself on the throne must have assumed the name 
Nalam-killi, the good Killi, along with his original name 
Cedeenni to prevent the recurrence of such family 
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squabbles iu the future.' Since this memorable reign the 
ancient distinctions of Oenni and Killi have been obli- 
terated and the hatchet of that obscure family feud buried 
for ever. If tlie CUappadikdram epic could be credited 
witli containing some shreds of true tradition in the 
highly imaginative fabric of its story, Vel Kelu Kuttuvan 
might be taken to have intervened in bringing about an 
amicable settlement in this war of Chola succession. To 
render such an intervention possible, we have to assume 
that Vel Kelu Kuttuvan [(alios) Cheukuttuvan according 
to CUappadikdram] lived a little lower down the gene- 
rations as arranged in the Tables. Both he and his father 
Neduiicheralatau, who are given very long reigns by 
Patirruppattu, i.e., o5-i o8^113 years, should be made to 
cover at the least four generations iu order that Vel 
Kelu Kuttuvan might be in a position to help his brother- 
in-law Xalam-kiJli. How far that could be allowed is a 
point wlierein even scholarly opinions must legitimately 
dilfer. 

44. Another great warrior appears iu the PA^diys- 
line in this generation. He takes a 
The Pandiya line: surname by the famous victory won 

nam-cero*venra ^>1 Talaiyalahkanam. He was 

Kedunceiiyan, quite a vouth when he succeeded his 

ceUyaniii. lather Aludukudumi and this circum- 

stance seems to have tempted the other 
sovereigns and chieftains to measure swords with him 
and share his kingdom. Though young iu years Nedun- 
celiyan ill happened to be more than a match^ for the 
enemy-confederacy and on the plains of Talaiyalau- 
kauam, probably somewhere near Nidamaugalam iu the 

(1) Coiupaie tUc lollow'ing versos: 

“QslLu (?«(.! is«iisi6»e>fi'' 

—Puram., S. 27. 

am’ifiiwei/? (?#tl0a»«Br Qs J^'Qa'or » 

— Puram., S. 225. 
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Tanjore District, routed their combined armies and won a 
brilliant victory. Four poets, Kaliadanar, Kudapula- 
viyanar, Edaikkuiirur Kihlr and Mahkudi Kilar, have cele- 
brated the character and achievements of this hero, of 
whom -Mahkiuli Kilar, otherwise known as Maiikudi 
Marudan, has also composed Mtuluraikkuhci, one of 
the “Ten Idylls’’ in liis honour. Like Karikalan the Great, 
whose example he seem.s to have emulated, Neduuceliyan 
III became a g-reat patron of the poets. In one of his 
poems— for apparently he had also courted the Muses^ — he 
vows that any failure on his part to overcome his enemies 
should make him lose the high jjonour of being sung by 
Mahkudi Marudan and other poets of his court: 

phisufs^ji 

i^aetiT eiPst'susnj" 

—Puram., S. 72. 

These give some idea of the literary lasles of this king 
and Ids ijoetic proUf/rs. ’fln^ name of bis capital Kudal, 
undcrgoe.s a transformation and puls on probably from this 
time or pevhai)s from Mncliikudnmi’s period, the Sanskrit 
gnrh ‘Maflinra’. At tlial period Mathura in North 
India wa.s an important stronghold of the Jains and the 
first importation of Ihc name into llie south may liave 
been under the Juina auspiees. But lilerary texts do not 
eoiitain any direct evidence on this point. As suggested 
already, tlie history of religion should l)e taken up sepa- 
rately and studied in its entirely before we can hope for 
any reliable results in that direction. 

None of the pods of lids I’aiuliya king, however, 
happens to sing of any other sovereign in this generation. 
Their isolation would have been really jjerplexing in locat- 
ing the victor of Taiaiyalaiikauam, if we had not other 
resources at our command. The testimony of Maduraik- 
kdfici is jtositive in fixing the anteriority of Nilam-taru- 
tiruvii-Pandiyan and Mudukudumi Peruvaludi to Ne^ua- 
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ccliyan III. Auotbier circumstance also has been 
found helpful in deciding the matter. It will be seen that 
the next Pandiya king Ilavautikaippalli-tuficiya-Nan- 
maran is sung by two poets, Karikkannanar of Kavirip- 
pattinam and Mariidan Ilanaganar. Since one Karik- 
kannanar of Kavirippattinam appears in the previous 
generation as a contemporary of Velliyambalattu-tunciya- 
Pcruvaludi, it is but natural to place llavantikaippalli- 
tuneiya-Nanmaran in closest proximity to the Velli- 
yambalattu-tunciya-PeruvaUuli’s generation. But I have 
purposely refrained from that arrangement for this weighty 
reason: that llavantikaippalli-tiiuciya-Nanmaran being sung 
by Marudan llanagan, a sou of Jlajikudi Marudan, the 
poet should necessarily follow the generation of the victor 
of Taluiyillaiikanam to whose court was attached the 
father-poet Mahkncli Marudan. As a necessary result of 
this dispositioji the Karikkannaii, who apiiears in the third 
generation from that of his namesake — probably a grand- 
father of his — is designated in the Tables as Karikkannan 
II. Thus Mahkudi Marudan by his known relationship 
with Marudan llanagan aud also by his poem Maduraik- 
kanci has helped us in fixing the place of the victor of 
Talaiyfilahkaiiam i]i the Tables with tolerable certainty. 

45. The double line of the Ohera kings, who are cele- 
brated in Paliiiuppallu having come 
Pi«vious generation, 
tuvan Kodai. the Cheras wlio appear in this and 

succeeding geuei*ations should stand 
only on the evidence of the four primary works I have 
already referred to. Chcraman Jvuttuvan Kodai finds his 
place in this generation by the verse of poet Madalan 
Maduraikkumaranar in Pitram., S. 54. He does not 
call for any special remarks. 


46. Among the chiefs, Xakkirar’s verse {Agam., S. 36) 
e CbiefB gives us Titiyan II, Elini III, Irungovel 

II and Erumaiyuran, as the opponents of 
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Nednnceliyan III at the Talaiyalankanam battle. Of 
these, Titiyan IT may be taken as the successor of Atiyan 
of the Pothiyil kingdom and he probably took advantage 
of tlic confederacy to see whether he could get out of the 
Pandiya yoke. But the independence his predecessor had 
lost could not be won back from so formidable a foe as 
Neduficeliyan III. Talaiyalankanam battle appears to 
have set its final seal on the fate of the once powerful Aayi 
kingdom. Poet Kalladanar’s references bring into view 
a number of chieftains. Ambar Kiliin Aru%'andai [Puram., S. 
3fl5), Poraiyarrnkilan, (P»ra>»., S. 391), and Pulli, the chief 
of the Kalvar tribes in the Venkata Hill {Agam., S. 83), 
may be a.ssigned to this generation. Mankndi Kilar in 
Puram., S. 396, sings of one Elini Atan of Vaftaru and he 
too may belong to this period. One Pittan of Kudirai- 
malai sung by two i)oets, Pamodaranar, the physician 
of Upaiyur {Piiranu, R. 170) and Vadama Vannakkan 
Damodaranav {Puram., S. 172), should find a place here. 
It will be seen hereafter that this Pittan was succeeded in 
the next two generations by Pittan Korran probably his 
son and thereafter by Pitfan IT probably his grandson. To 
di.stinguish T^ittan of this generation, the grandfather, 
from Pittan, the grandson, T have designated them as 
Pittan I and Pittan IT respectively. 


This generation is internally held together by three 

lateral link-names, viz., Kalladanar, 
I<ink-names. -.i-., i- -.t 

Mankndi Kilar and Kbvur KilSr; the 

linear-links connecting it with the next generation being 
also three. The known parental relationship of Maiikudi 
Kiliir alias Mahkudi Mariidan with Manidau Hanagan 
is one of them. And the remaining two are Alattur Kilar 
and Kovur Kilar, whose lives overlap into the next gene- 
ration. Among the chiefs, Pittan being succeeded by 
Pittan Korran and Elhii .\tan by Atan Elini may also 
supply snbsidiarj- linear-links, if their relationship is 
properly understood and assumed. 
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THE EIGHTH GENERATION. 

KxJL.4MURRATTU-TUNCIYA-KtI.LI-VAI..\VAN PERIOD. 

47. How Ki]]i Valnvan, the nest Chola king, was 
related to his predecessor is nowhere 
stated or even hinted. Yet wo may infer 
from his name — for names supply im- 
portant information of relationship in 
respect of Tamil kings — that he was the son of Nalam-kiJIi 
and grandson of Karikalan the Great, who also was known 
as Penim-liru-Mavalavan or Valavan simply without any 
of tliose adjuncts. In his patronage of poets, Ki]]i Vajavan 
appears to have surpassed all the other kings of 
hi.s line or even of the other lines. So many as ten 
poets, of whom Idaikkadav* was one, gathered round 
him and added to the brilliance of his court. True to his 
descent he proved himself a worthy successor of the great 
Karikalan and carried the war to the gates of Chera’s 
capital city. He is reported to have laid siege to Karuvur 
and reduced the ChPra power to insignificance. The con- 
temporary Ohera king, ‘Chera of the Elephant Look’, who 
had already suffered defeat and imprisonment by the 
Pandiya victor of Talaiyalahkanam, should have been dis- 
possessed of his throne for some time by this great Ohola 
rival, An incident throwing a flood of light into the autocra- 
tic ways of the.se early kings may be mentioned here. This 
great warrior and patron of letters was on the point of 
executing the unoffending children of Malaiyaman, prob- 
ably a descomlaiit of ^Falaiyaman Tirumudi Kari of the 
fourtli gener:ition. when Ktlviir Kilar, one of the leading 
poets of his coUrt, intervened and by a pathetic appeal 
prevented the great king from blotting his escutcheon by 
such an act. The timely intervention of the poet does 
lionour to this day to his great heart as well as to the 
nohlo profession ho heloiiged to. Further biographical 
details of this king are omitted as they are not pertinent 
to our purpose. 


Tbe Ohola line: 

Kulamurrattu- 

ttmctya-Rilli- 

Valavan. 


(1) Vide Appendix VII: Xote on Poet Idaikkadar. 
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48. The P*}indiya line for this period shows' the 
existence of two kings, vie., Nanmaran, 
The Pandlya line: "'ko died at Ilavantikaippalli and 

(1) iiavantikaip- Valttdi, who died at Kiidakaram. 

palli-tunciya- 

Namnaran. Their relationship with their prede- 

ces.sor, the victor of Talaivalahkanam, 
■Vaiudi. cannot be known. Roth of them appear to 

have enjoyed the rule and may have 
succeeded to the throne at short intervals. Of these, 
Nanmaran v’as sung by as many as five poets, ifarudan 
Ilnnagan, the son of Miiiikiidi Kilar of the previous gene- 
ration, celebrating him as w'ell as the other Pandiyan who 
died at Kudakaram. This is whv both these rulers liave 


been assigned to one and the same generation. Karikkan- 
ntir II of Knvirippattinam, another poet of this generation, 
should be kept distinct from his namesake of the period of 
Karikalan the Great. One might suggest that these two indi- 
viduals should be merged into one and shifted to the centre 
of the previpiis generation so as to allow him to slightly 
overlap the preceding and succeeding generations. But 
such a shifting would leave the poet unconnected with the 
other personages of that generation. Hence I have chosen 
to leave each of these iiame.s to the generation to which it 
rightly belongs and thus avoid the confusion which might 
otherwise arise. 


49. The Chera of ‘the Elephant look’ who succeeded 
to the Chera throne after a series of 
The cheia Une: reverses appears to have been sung in 

taran-oherai iram- high strains by four contemporary 
porai, (alias) Man- poets, Kuruiikoliyilr Kilar, Kudalur 
cherai irurp Poniiitil Ilaiikiranar and Vada- 

raa Vaiinakka Periifieattanar. Their 

descriptions of their hero must, however, be taken with 

some reserve: for during bis lime both the Chola 

and Pandiya thrones were occupied by great warriors 


against whom he could not have made any headway. The 
Chera line had already begun to show signs of exhaustion 
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and its sjTuptoms and causes need not be gone into at 
present. 


The Chiefs. 


50. Among the chiefs of this generation, Ciruku^ 
.Kilan, b}’ name Pannan, claims special 
mention. The great king Killi Valavan 
himself has composed a stanza in his honour (Puram., 
S. 17S). Some four other poets have also glorified him 
in their ver.ses. Pittan Korran of Kudiraimalai, probably 
a .son of Pittan of the previou.s generation, also comes in 
here, .^tan Elini, probably a son of Elini Atan of the 
preceding generation, should be brought in here according 
to Aiyur Mndavanar’s verse in Afrain.. S. 216. Taman 
Tanrikkon or Tonrikkon was another chief of this 
period. T have given these chieftains as no hotter than 
mere literary name's for the present. They will become 
historical only when tlic geographical po.sition of their 
territories becomes definitelv fixed. 


Llnk-natnea. 


This generation contains the largest number of link- 
names, both lateral and linear. The 
lateral connection is supplied by 
(1) Vadama Vannakkan Pei-uncattanar, (2) Marudan 
Jlanagauav, (.I) Mudavannr of Aiyur, (4) Mulam 
Ki]ar of Avfir, (5) Nappasalaiyar of Marokkam, and 
(6) Kovur Kilar: and the linear-links vuth the next gene- 
ration by (1) Mulam Kiliir of Avfir, (2) Marudan Ilana- 
ganar, (.^) NakkTrar, and (4) Tayan Kannanar of 
Ernkkadu. 


THE NINTH GENERATION. 

R.'V.T.A.stn'.xM Vett.^ Peri'x.^bkilli Period. 

51. The next Chola king was the great Narkilli, who 
celebrated the Rajasiiya .sacrifice. He 
The Chola line: seems to bear the name of his grand- 

pernnarkUli. tather Nalam-kilji and may be taken 

as having succeeded to the prosperous 
empire his father Killi Valavan had consolidated by his 
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war aud policy. The (Jlidia power must have risen nearly 
to its zenith lor tliis king to have performed the great 
liajasuya sacriiiee, which is generally performed only by 
great conquerors or empire-builders. Avvaiyar, the 
famous poetess, celebrates this .sacrifice in a stanza 
{Puram., S. 367) which has a definite chronological value. 
She blesses therein the kings who attended that function 
and the editor adds the valuable note that Ukkira 
Peruvaludi, the conqueror of Kauappere}'il, aud Cheramau 
Mari Vaiikb, or Mari Veiiko or Ma Vanko were the royal 
guests on that occasion: 

“ S(i^i9pu u-Tctrf 

Qpp^u L^miriui ■ureatu.m 
(Ssn pp Qa/eOT(^«s>(_i Qmiri^pQpr Qeui^ir 
ajnssrjB afl piQeii eu-isstp^ 

euiuiiQp tBtiiQutsv 

LbSiLsst^ u^astpiS^ 

Qpir^^u Oursfl*^* Ksi'l&r." 

The above are the closing lines of her benediction. 
The synchronism cojiveyeU by this poem is strengthened 
by the references of the oilier poets too. As there is little 
to add about this royal celebrant of tlie Yaga, 1 shall pass 
on to the I'undiya line. 

52. Two I’andiyu kings appear again in this gene- 
ration. Their relationship with the 
The Pandiya line: I'ajuliyans of the previous generation 

(1) Musiri Mivr- j,, nowhere stated. So many as live 

riya Celiyan. . . , , 

(2) Ukkira-Peru- poots Slug oi liiem; bill absolutely little 

vaiudi, the con- yj; .j„y gonealogical value could be 
pereyu. gaUiered trom any of their verses. The 

ITindiya king who tops the column 
appears to have laid seige to Musiri of the Uheras and 
won the praises of two poets, vU., Tayau Kaimanar of 
Erukkadu and Nakkirar. Both these poets belong to the 
previous goueratiou too. This circumstance would require 
this king being taken to the preceding generation. But 
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ce^tai^ other reasons have guided me to the present 
arrangement. First, the suggested disposition would 
bring about an unnecessary overcrowding of personages 
in one generation. Secondly, the name ‘Oeliyan’, how- 
ever generic it might look, may still be supposed to have 
a specific relation with ‘Neduneeliyan’ which seems to 
alternate in the Paudiya line till this point in the Tables. 
And thirdly, the poets Nakkirar and Tayan Kanhanar, 
though appearing in the eighth generation, should be 
assumed to have iived as well into the ninth. As a matter 
of fact Nakkirar’s name stands coupled with that of 
another king ChPramau K6 Kodai Marpan who distinctly 
belongs to the iiiiitb generation only. Taking all these 
into account 1 deemed it not only expedient but proper 
to keep tlie ‘besieger of Musiri’ to the ninth generation. 
I have not found anything to enable me to identify him 
with any other Pandiyan in the line. I considered it safer, 
therefore, fo give his name a separate entry till further 
light is thrown on him by future research. 

Ukkira PeruvaUidi,' an accomplished poet himself (vide 
his poem, stanza 26 in Agandiu'irti), receives the poetic tri- 
bute of Aiulam-kilar of Aiyur (in Piiratn., H. 21) and Katu- 
van lla Mal|ai)ar (in Nurrhtai, S. loU). His relentless war 
against Vci'ikai ilarpan, the chieftain of Kanappereyil, and 
his rednctioii of that forlres.'^ have received the high 
praises of the poets. If this king had any hand in the 
organisation of a Saugani or in iiatroiiisiug any of the 
collections of tlie baiigani works, the contemporary poets 
would have been the iirsl to sing his praises for such an 
honour conferred on letters, 't’lieir testimony, on the other 
hand, is sadly laeking and hence the Saugam hypothesis 
should stand unsupported by contemporary evidence. 

(1) Of the kings who ai-ppiii- in the Syiicbrouialic Tal)le8, lliis is the 
oiiJ.’i ruler wliose H»uie ajipeam in Ihc Sanskrit garb. Very likely it may 
be a translation, done at the time of tho redactiou of the poems, of the 
Tamil appellative KUy Ciua \'ala.li («r(£/e«B- which happeua to 

iignre also in the Sangam legend. 
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53. It has been already remarked that the Chera 

king Ma-Venko or Mari-Vanko was 
The Chera line: iv' i . .i_ 

( 1 ) cheraman royal guests on the occasion 

Mari-Vanko. of the Eajasuya sacrifice of Peninaj- 

involved in hopeless obscurity. It only 
shows the imperfections of the manuscripts which have 
transmitted it in all its variant forms. Another Chera king 
by name K6-Kodai-Marpan is referred to by Nakkirar in 
Agam., S. 346, and by Poigaiyar in Puram., Ss. 48 and 49. 
These two names may refer to the same king ; but there is 
nothing to confirm such an identification. I have, there- 
fore, allowed the names to stand separately for the time 
being. It is curious to note that Nakkirar in stanza 
{Agam., S. 346) has taken the trouble to record the glee of 
Ko-Kodai-Marpan over a victory of Palaiyan Maran against 
one Kijli-Vajavan but has not given us an idea of anything 
else regarding that king. 

54. Quite a large number of chieftains fill this gene- 
The Chieftains. ration. Venkai-ilarpan of Kanappere- 

yil, the opponent of Ukkira-Peruvaludi, and Adiyamfin 
Ne^uman Anci, the groat chieftain and patron of Avvai- 
yar, belong to this period.’ From Anci, Awaiyar is said to 


(1) I have to raise an iiuportaut poiut of iutorpreUitioii as regards a 
particular reference to Parauar— decidedly not a contemporary of Awaiyar 
—in one of Avvaiyar’s stanzas composed U> celebrate Adci’s conquest of 
Kdvaldr. In Puram., 8. 99, the following lines occur: 

“ Qs(^QaiiZ. 

QesTQfaiOgnSl (Tpstsfif 
Qff^/DioiT ^pp Q(^ fljSaj 

aitirjpfw urSair* sSeonj iSeor^u 
utretnev uituf-esrA U)^0«/r<r ujppiS 
Qsrrai^ij 

ssrrenS jSSfi Qius^iu Q^gQar," 

The commentator of PurananBru in esplaining the passage says that Av- 
vaiyar actually refers to Anci as having been sung by poet Paranar on the K6va- 
lur victory. This is no doubt entirely wrong. The commentator baa mistakes 
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have undertaken a sort of political mission to another ruler 
whom the editorial note identifies as Tondaiman. The occa- 
sion of a visit to Tondaiman ’s armoury was taken advant- 
age of by Avvaiyar to compose a stanza in praise of the 
war-like qualities of her own chief And. We should note 
that the name Tondaiman® does not appear for a ruler in 
any of the basic works, though the tribal name Tondaiyar 
occurs. It may have come into use a httle later. Perun- 


Bii iuterrogntive sentence for au ussertive ouc and has according!; miaaed 
to bring out the negative force of Avvaii-iir’s question. Following the lead 
of later grammartaua, he takes usv in the phrase ui^Q«r«ii'as au expletive 
and OsffcJ as cxpressisig doubt. In curl; usage, u,esr imported certaint; 
and served merely as u <|uestiuii.uiark. Whether Qg actual!; Impliad 

doubt or n positive stale of the questioner's tniuU could be settled oul; from 
tlie particular context in wliieh tJie quesciou occurs. Hero the poetess clearl; 
u’uiits to cuuvc; a negation by her interrogatory. Her statement stands 
thus: “Kveu now, did Parunur (ouc of the greatest poets of by-goue days) 
uertainl; slug of your great vicluryl" Xhe implication is: ‘No, he did not sing 
for hu is not now living; but lesser poets like ourselves have sung about you as 
best us we cau, thougii we van hardly do juatiee to the grcaiuoss Of your 
achiovemeal’. 'Only such au uiterpretatiou as tliis will rationalise the state* 
ueut in this stanza. If nut, we shall have to hoid Avvaiyar and Auci of 
the ninth generation coutuuiporavics of Parauar who iived somewhere between 
the fourth and the lilitb gencrutiou. Uue full century separates them accord* 
iug to these Tables uiid it would ho absurd to try to throw these personages 
together on the sticugtii of a misinterpretation of a Utorary text. For a 
fuilur discussion of the use and exact lueauiug or tiie partieivs ii,ar and 
vide Appendix V’fli: The tiruuioiuriaus on the iSigurlicance of tho Particles 
war and (^«.rev. 

(2) As I have elsewhere pointed out about cortaiu tribal names, the 
name Xondaioiau too appears in a coniracted form. The fuller name is 
Toudaiyaruiagau, i.e., one who belongs to the tribe of the Tondaiyar. It was 
extended to denote the ruler aisu. The ucrivatiou of tribal names from 
thoso of iudiviuuais is a favourite uiethod with some writers and ail that 
I cun say is that it is utterly against tlic facts of the history of early 
couiniuiuUes. It took long lor inuividuals lo emerge as independent entities 
from the early tribal or family otguiiisaiious in which they had existed at 
the begiiuuug. That truth is enforced by the history of all ancient 
societies, fu utter loigeiiuuiess of this important truth some writers cry 
to truce the name ‘’iun^mau’ to ouc .tuoudai Cakravarti, as if the 
Tondaiyar tribes did not exist before the birth of mat individual whose histori- 
city remains sull lo be established! Tunaaimau was earlier known also as Tirai- 
yuu (ride Nakhirar in Again., S. did, and Kattur Kijar ’s sou Knnn«n6f jn 
Agaiit., Is. bd). Whether this Touiluimau could be iuentihed with another 
Tondaiaiiin ljuntiraiyan ap{ieariug in the next generation should for the 
ptestiut be left unsettled. 
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cittiranSr (Pttram., S. 208) and profcably also Nagaiyar, 
daughter of Afieil Antal (A gam., S. 352) sing of Adiyamau 
Anei. Kandan, who was generally known as Nancil Vallu- 
van, the chieftain of Xafioilnaclu, receives the mention of 
four poets, Marudan Tjanaganar, Avvaiyar, Orucirai Perlya- 
nar and Kanda-Pillai or Kadappillai of Kamvur. This 
poet may be the son of Kanda-Pillai Cattanar, a poet of 
the previous generation. Kumanan of Mudira Malai, 
and Ilah-Kumanan, Veliman and Ila-Veliman and Periyan 
of Poraivilru. Tlan-Kandirakko and Ila-Viecikko crowd 
into thi.s generation. Most of them were sung by Perufi- 
cittiranar and Peruntalai Cattanar. Tlie latter poet was 
the son of Avur Mulam Kilar of the previous goneratiou 
and forms an important linear-link. As I have remarked 
already, these chieftains must remain, for the present, 
more as literary characters than historical. 

The lateral links for this generation are furnished by 
,, , Avvaiyar, Aiyfir Mulam Kilar, Uloccanar 

lilnK-names, - 

and Peruneittiranar and the linear 
connection with the next generation is brought about by 
Avvaiyar, Poigaiyar, and Peruntalai Cattanar. We shall 
now pass on to tlie tenth and last generation in the Tables. 

THE TENTH GENERATION. 

Cholax Ko-Cf.nkaxxax Peuiod. 

55. The Chola king of this generation is found 

to be Ko-Cehkannan, “the red-eyed 

The Chola Une; Chola”, according to the translators of 
Ko-Cenkannan. . 

his name. He stands connected with 
the previous generation by poet Poigaiyar. This poet, 
tradition assures ns, composed a poetical work called 
Kalavali Narpatii, celebrating the victories of this war- 
like hero and at the same time procuring from him the 
release of the Chera king, Cheraman Kanaikkal-Trumporai. 
The prefatory note appended to stanza 74 of Purandnuru 
by its old commentator does not, however, tally with this 
tradition. The note gives ns the additional information 
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that the battle between K6-Cenkannan and the Chera king 
Kanaikkal-Immporai took place in Tiruppor, probably 
Por before referred to, that the Chera king was taken 
prisoner and incarcerated at the fortress of Kudavayil-kot- 
tam and that he chose to die there rather than face the mi- 
sery and humiliation of an imprisoned life. Between a vag^e 
tradition and a literary text I would prefer the latter for 
authenticity in details. The weakness of traditions, as a 
class, lies in their details. How these vary, from time to 
time and from mouth to mouth, it is not necessary to 
relate. So, I think we may safely follow the version of the 
story as transmitted to us by the commentator of Pura- 
nSniiru and hold that Kanaikkal Irumporai had to meet 
with his sad end in his captive condition. IVhother Kala- 
vali Narpatu did actually lead to the liberation of the 
Chera king or not, the synchronism implied in the tradi- 
tion and openly stated in the note may well be accepted as 
historical truth. 

Kalingattupparani, a later work, in its poetic account 
of the ancient Chola kings, stops with this king, K6- 
Cenkannaii and we too have to stop with him for the 
present. It will be within the knowledge of our readers 
that this last Chola appears in the works of a later period 
and plays the part of a great Saiva devotee and a grand 
builder of fanes to Siva. Many myths gather round his 
name for whieli readers may be referred to Periya- 
puranam. 


56. I have to leave the Pandiya line blank for this 
generation. It is not on account of 
Tie Pandiya line. rulers in that dynasty but for 

want of guidance from link-names. Poets like Cittalai 
Cattanar and Pereyil Muruvalar sing of certain P^diya 
kings ; but I cannot make use of them for the simple reason 
that none of these shows any relationship with any one 
in the Table.s. There is further the Ko-PePuncholan— 
Arivudai-Nambi Synchronism which too stands apart and 
defies rational inclusion in these Tables. Realising to the 
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foil how the value of the Tables would be affected by the 
introduction of doubtful names I have refrained from 
filling up the blank of the Pandiya line in this generation. 
Future research, let us hope, will open the way to solve 
the present difficulty. For this, if for no other reason, the 
existence of the difficulty should be definitely acknowledged 
and not glossed over. 

57. Though the fates have not been kind to the 

Chera king Kanaikkal-Irumporai, his 

Tte oiiera line: character, spirit, and high sense of 

Ranaikkal-Irnra- , . , , , , . . , 

porai, honour stand ennobled by a single poem 

of his included in the Purandnuru 
collection. Rather than leading an abject inglorious life 
in captivity, he seems to have embraced death by starvation 
— the earliest instance of non-violent non-co-operation 
we find recorded in Tamil literature. Poet Poigaiyfir 
alludes to him in Narrinai, stanza 18. Judging from the 
surrounding circumstances the great Chgra family of 
kings appears to have gone under an eclipse in this gene., 
ration and the thread of their story too seems to break 
just here. And in another two centuries this ancient family 
became thoroughly dismembered.' 

58. Only two chieftains deserve mention, vie., Elmi 

TV or Adiyaman Pokuttelini, the son 
The Chiefs. Neduman Afici of the 

previous generation and another, by name Muvan. Poet 
Peruntalai Cattanar in Puram., S. 209, administers a 
gentle rebuke to this latter chieftain for having put off 
giving the presents due to him. Muvan by a strange 
fatality had also to undergo a singular though painful 
experience. Kanaikkal-Irumporai, the Ghera king, seems 
to have fought and bumbled him and even went to the 
extent of extracting his teeth, carndng them to his capital 
Tondi and displaying them on his gates as a trophy of 
his victory. This barbarous act must undoubtedly have 
been done under some strong provocation of which noth- 

(1) Vide Sir Walter Elliot’s Coint of Southern India, p. 61. 
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ing, however, is stated in the poem. Poet Mamulan&r in 
S. 211, alludes to a much earlier chief Matti of 
Kalar of the second generation in the Tables performing 
the same operation upon an enemy of his, Elini I. 
Perhaps the conditions of that early time were so primitive 
as to permit some to indulge in such personal violence and 
favour others to belaud it as a mark of heroism in the 
assailant! 

One Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan appears here as the ruler 
of Vehkadam. He was sung by Poigaiyar and also is the 
hero of a long poem Perumpanarruppadai by poet Kadi- 
yalur Rndran Kannan 11. This poet may be a descendant of 
Rudran-Kannan T of the period of Karikalan the Great. 
As already stated the question arises whether this Ilan- 
tiraiyan was the same individual as the one whom Avvaiyar 
met in a political mission from Anei. The probabilities are 
against such an identification. 

59. The continuation of the Tables beyond the tenth 
generation becomes impossible for the 
Retrospect and present by the absence of link-names to 
guide us. In the Pandiya line nine 
kings have come into the Tables. Three Pandiya rulers, 
Oittiraimadattu-tuneiya-Nanmaran, Arivudai-Nambi, and 
Ariyappadai - Kadanta - Neduncoliyan stand out. In 
the Chola line, thirteen kings have been brought 
into the Tables leaving only two rulers Nalluruttiran 
and Ko-Peruncholan for future inclusion, if possible. 
And in the Chera line sixteen Ch,era kings find 
a place in the Tables while only four, Kottampalattn- 
tunciya-Cheraman, Atan-Atini, Cheraman Palai-Padi- 
ya-Perunkaduhko, and Cheraman Vafican are left 
out. Thus, on the whole, the Tables have synchronised 
about thirty-eight sovereigns of the three dynasties put 
together as against nine rulers in all yet remaining for 
synchronisation. Evidently these were all later kings. 
There need hardly be any doubt that some at least of them 
might transcend the period covered by the Tables and go in- 
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to any higher antiquity. The very nature and conditions of 
the earliest rulers in each dynasty do not at all permit 
any such arrangement. As for interposing any of them 
into the body of the Tables themselves, tiiat ’ too stands 
ruled out. The chronological frame-work is so inter- 
connected and close-knit that there is hardly any room for 
filling in. These difSculties then only make it too clear 
where to look for in locating the remaining kings relatively 
to these Tables. 



PART in. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

The Pbobablb Date op the Ten Geneeations. 

60. Let us take stock of what has been primarily 

accomplished in the foregoin? Tables. 

PteliminMy. o o 

A goodly number of the personages and 

events of ancient Tamil history that have till now been 
hanging together as a close-packed cluster in the distant 
perspective of time have been hereby separated and dis- 
tributed in a chronological frame-work importing their 
natural order of co-existence and succession and extend- 
ing over a period of about two centuries and a half. Dr. 
Vincent Smith wrote: “A sound frame-work of dynastic 
annals must be provided before the story of Indian religion, 
literature and art can be told aright.” In the application 
of that dictum to South India, these Tables form the first 
serious attempt to present such a ‘sound frame- work of 
dynastic annals’. It is not too sweeping to say that 
previous efforts in this field have one and all lacked this ini- 
tial and absolutely necessary chronological scheme. Till now 
one would find it extremely difficult to assert with con- 
fidence whether a particular king or poet was or was not 
the contemporary, predecessor or successor of another 
king or poet. But the Tables here presented should 
enable him now to give a tolerably definite and correct 
answer on the point, at least for the earliest period in Tamil 
literature. 

61. The Ten Generations of kings, chieftains and 

Relative Obrono- brought into the Tables stand so 

logy of tbe Oeae- interconnected that, in the first place, 
rations later se. , . , 

their relat%ve chronology at least is 
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hereby absolutely fixed. To whatever period of time in the 
woiid-history these generations may be shifted, they have to 
bo shifted as a whole and not in parts. Thus these Tables, 
even if they serve no other purpose, have at least irrever- 
sibly hxed the relationship of anteriority and posteriority 
among the various individuals and generations appearing 
in them. By no effort, for instance, can one take Nakkirar 
and Avvuiyar to the generations, of Faraiiar and Kapilar; 
nor can this latter couple be made to share the company 
of Sattantaiyar and Nakkannaiyar. Even supposing that 
the Synchronistic Tables did not help us in the least in 
fixing the absolute period of time to which their system 
as a whole should be assigned, their guidance in respect 
of the relative chronologj" of some characters and 
events in Tamil history has a value all their 
own whicli can hardly be underrated, especially 
in view of the chaos ill which all their facts stand 
plunged to this day. No doubt, the main purpose 
of this essay is to go iuto the far more important 
problem of seUliiig the absolute cliroiiology of these Ton 
Generations and seek a satisfactory solution as far as the 
available positive evidences would allow. Be the result 
of that attempt what it may, the compelling character of 
tlie testimony of Ihe 'fables in the more modest field of 
relative chronology cannot in the least be doubted. 

62. In passing on to the question of locating these 
generations in some definite period in 
The Absolute chro- past we [mss at once into the pre- 
rations. cincts ol a most contested field. I do 

not waul to pass in review the attempts 
that liave been made till now to settle the chronology of 
the “Sangam” works and hence of these generations, for 
it would take me a good deal otf the constructive line of in- 
quiry I have proposed for this paper. I may, however, here 
mention that most of the previous writers have utilized 
the Ceiikuttuvan-Gajabahu Synchronism as the corner 
stone of their chronological structure. Their conclusions 
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can hardly lay claim to any liigher validity than what 
could reasonably bo attached to the statements of two 
such works as Cilappadikdram and Mahdvamso. How 
historical facts may be twisted and torn out of their set- 
ting under artistic and religious motives and impulses 
which inspire and dominate the two aforementioned works 
need not be dwelt upon just now. Western scholars have 
hence shown a justifiable hesitation in accepting the 
uncorroborated testimony of these works, which are more- 
over admittedly very late productions for the period we 
are in quest of. The chronology of ancient Tamil litera- 
ture should be raised on more solid foundations than such 
a double layer of quicksand as Cilappadikdram and 
Mahdvamso. Is there then a more promising line of 
approach to the whole question I 

63. Luckily for us the early Greek and Roman 
writers w'ho have left a record of their 
The Testimony of observations of youth India enable us 
Boman writers. fo tackle this problem with some hope 
of success. Leaving aside the writers of 
the Pre-Christian centuries I shall confine my attention to 
the following tlnee authors who appeared close to one 
another at the early centuries after Christ: — 

The author of the Periplus . . 70 A.D. 

Pliny .. 77or78A.B. 

Ptolemy . . 140 A.D. 

If Tamil chronology is raised on the testimony of 
such writers as these, the haziness and uncertainty which 
envelop it at present should vanish. Western scholars, 
who are disposed to look askance at the statements of 
Cilappadikdram. and Maltdvamso, could, on no account, 
be tempted to question the veracity of the witnesses who 
have been here cited for examination. The evidence of 
such writers, if any, sLould carry conviction and compel 
a verdict for its sound historicity. It is true that many 
scholars have before this handled the works of these early 
authors and drawn therefrom much valuable information 
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regarding the commercial, social, and political conditions 
of ancient Tamilagam. But none of them, as far as I can 
rofliember, has utilized his hiformation for a definite fixa- 
tion of Tamil chronology; and this, I think, was more or 
less due to an omission on their part to bring the relevant 
facts contained in early Tamil literature and those in the 
works of the European writers into a proximity for com- 
parison and to make therefrom the necessary deductions. 
To me a careful reading of these Greek and Roman 
authors has disclosed an unmistakable clue for the fixation 
of Tamil chronology on a definite and satisfactory basis. 
And it is the conquest of the Aayi country by Pasumpun- 
Pandiyan or Neduiiceliyan II of the Tables. The author 
of the Periplus is definite in his reference to Travaneore, 
.south of Nelcynda, as the Pandiya country, with its capital 
‘Modoura’ situated far inland from the coast. This was 
about 70 A.D. Ptolemy, who gives hi.s account about 70 
years later, i.e., about 140 A.D., refers to the same part 
of the country as the ‘Aioi country’. Both these facts 
open a new line of approach to settle the vexed question 
of Tamil chronology. 

The reference in the Pcriplus is plainly inapplicable 
to the period preceding Pasumpun-Pandiyan’s time. 
Neither Ollaiyfir-tanta-Piitappandiyan, nor his predeces- 
sor, the Pandiyan of Korkai, known as Xedunceliyan I, 
had conquered the kingdom of the Aayi family of rulers. 
Ollaiyur-tanta-Putappandiyan’s reference to Aayi Titiyan 
of Pothiyil as “Pothiyil Solvan”, the prosperous 
lord of Pothiyil, shoAvs, as has already been point- 
ed out, that the kings of Pothiyil were inde- 
pendent rulers at that period. Much less is there 
any possibility of ascribing the victory against the Aayi 
king to his predecessor, the Pandiya king of Korkai, who 
could accomplish only the conquest of Kudal and establish 
the Pandiya power there with a A-ery limited dominion in 
the A'icinity of that city. Thus then AA’e may safely con- 
clude that, by the time of the Periplus, i.e., 70 A.D., Pasum- 
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pun-Pandiyan had effected the conquest of the Aayi 
country. It is natural, therefore, to expect that the Aayi 
country, having gone under the power of the Pan^yans, 
should be known as the Pfin^ya country ever after that 
conquest or if that period is uncertain, ever after 70 A.D. 
Bixt what do we find in Ptolemy, who comes about 140 
A.D.? He calls middle and south Travancore the Aayi 
country. If this were taken as applying to the time of 
the independent line of the Aayi rulers, as Aayi Andiran, 
Aayi Titiyan and Aajn Atiyau, who appear in the third, 
the fourth and the fifth generation respectively in the 
Tables, the reference in the Periplus should be taken as 
applying to a period three generations still earlier than 
these. The testimony of ancient Tamil literature does 
not, however, favour such a supposition. Still, the signi- 
ficance of Ptolemy’s reference could be brought out in full 
only if we kept it nearer the period of the Aayi’s of early 
Tamil literature as mucli as possible. The more and more 
we move down the centuries, the less and lees are the 
chances of Ptolemy’s reference becoming applicable to this 
fact of ancient Tamil historj'. The connection of the name 
of the Aayi kings with the country ruled over by them 
should naturally be expected to disappear as wo descend 
from the classical period to modern times. 

The reign of Pasumpiin-Pandiyan gives us then the 
upper limit beyond which the reference in the Periplus 
cannot be taken. Even supposing that the author of the 
Periplus pens his account immediately after Pasumpun- 
Pandiyan’s %-ictory, i.c,, fixing Periplus to the fifth gene- 
ration, we shall then have to place Ptolemy’s account 
somewhere about the eighth generation, Kulamurrattu- 
tunciya-Killi-Valavan period. Though we are perfectly 
free to bring dowTi the reference of the Periplus to still 
later generations, we are precluded from that course by 
the necessity of keeping Ptolemy’s account to some period 
quite adjacent to Pasumpun-Pandiyan’s victory. Even 
after this conquest of the Aayi country, its original ruler 
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or his descendant could very well have been in possession 
of that territory as a vassal of the Pan^ya king. And, 
as a matter of fact, we find one Titiyan, most probably of 
Pothiyil (the Aayi country), joining a confederacy of 
certain riders against Talaiyalafikanattn-Cem-Venra 
Pandiyan and fighting with him for regaining his 
indepondonco. Thus, it is but reasonable to suppose that, 
in the generation Lmmediately succeeding that of the 
Talaiyalaukanam victor, the Aayi country would still have 
retained its original name and that Ptolemy did nothing 
else than recording the name that must have persisted in 
the mouth of the people, though in actual fact the country 
had passed under the Pandiya rule by that time. The 
value of this couple of references from the Greek writers 
arises from their joint application to a fact brought out 
in the Synchronistic Tahles. Each reference, by itself, is 
incapable of giving ns tlic necessary guidance. But when 
taken together and applied to the Tables, they acquire a 
distinct chronological value. Both the references should 
be kept very close to the period of Pasumpun-Pandiyan ’s 
victory, in order that they might lose the edge of their 
seeming eontrndiefion. Consequently, locating the account 
of the Periphis in the earliest generation in the Tables to 
which one can reasonably carry it, i.e., the fifth generation 
or Uruva-pah-ter-Ilaficedcenni period and marking it as 
covering 50 A.D. to 75 A.D., T have assigned the antece- 
dent and subsequent generations to dates calculated from 
the above and embodied the results in a tabular statement 
given in the next page. 
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The distribulion of the Ten Generations for the most 
part to the first two eeuturies of the Christian era is 
necessary not only because the two references from the 
western writers fit in with the facts of that specific period 
but are also incapable of being brought into relation with 
those of any other century preceding or succeeding it. 
After the victory of the Talaiyalahkaiiam battle, where- 
in Titiyan, in all probability Aayi Titiyau II of Pothiyil, 
had fought by the side of the confederates to regain his 
independeiice, the Pothiyil kingdom appears to have been 
broken up into petty chieftaincies and bestowed on the 
vassals of the Papdiya overlord. Xeduiiceliyan III must 
have realised the danger of allowing an e.xtensive kingdom 
like Pothiyil to be in cliarge of a single vassal, however 
devoted he might he for the lime being to his sovereign. 
The vassal might at any time throw up his allegiance and 
defy the paramount power. c5o, Neduficeliyan III, a far- 
sighted statesman that he was, must have parcelled out 
the Pothiyil kingdom amongst a number of chieftains and 
elfcetively prevented any future rebellion. Vattaru and 
Naucilnadu were portions of this kingdom bestowed on 
Elini Atan and one VaUuvaii Kaudan and these chiefs 
appear in liie generations immediately following the Talai- 
yrihihkanam battle. The dismembenneut of the Aayi 
kingdom thus carried out would certainly render Ptolemy’s 
reference inapplicable to any century much, subsequent to 
that memorable fight. 


64. Some may be inclined to view Ptolemy’s reference 
to the -lay! country as merely casual and 

The Aayi Kings JiqJ^ that simple fact can scarcely 
and their kingdom. , , , , 

he made to support the vast super- 
structure of Tamil clironology. So completely have the 
Aayi kings vanished out of later Tamil history and, so 
insignificai-’l a part do tliey play oven in the earlier, that 
such doubts are quite possible and e\’en natural. But a 
careful reading of the early Taanil works and a just appre- 
ciation of the political conditions they disclose will establish 
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beyond aiiy reasonable doubt that the Aayis were an 
illustrious and powerful line of rulers of that period and 
that Ptolemy's reference to them was anything but acci- 
deutal. In approaching this early period we have to give 
lip all our laler-day notions regarding the grandeur of the 
three Tamil monarchies, which, by subsequent historical 
vicissitudes, happened to fill the stage of politics in South 
India to the exclusion of the other powers. We have to 
revise thoroughly our political conceptions imbibed from 
modern Tamil literature and adjust our vision to other 
luminaries in the political tirmament of ancient Tamila- 
gam. Then, we shall find, instead of three, five 
major powers exercising sway over the southern- 
half of Peninsular India in those days. i\Iy authority 
for this statement is contained in two of Asoka’s 
Edicts — Kock Edicts, Nos. II and Xlli — which enumerate 
the border states of the south, lying beyond Siddhapur, 
in the Chilaldinig iJistrict of .Mysore, the southernmost 
limit of the Mauryan empire at that time.* The Shahbaz- 
garlii version of Edict XiU definitely mentions one Hida 
Eaja. it is significant to note that all the powers except 
Hida Kaja have been given communal names, without the 
mention of the name of any individual king of those com- 
munities. The name ‘ Satiyaputra evidently a later 
Sanskritised formation from ‘Satti Makkal’ or ‘Satti 


(I) Asuka’s Bock Edict II (The Sliabba^arlii version):— 

‘ ' Everyivherc in tiie Empire of king Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, 
as well as among those nations and princes such as the Chodas, the Paindiyaa 

the Satiyaimtra, the Kcralapulra, Tanibapanui, the Youa king, etc.” 

— Kpigraphia Indieo, Vol. II, p. 466. 

Bock Edict XIII (The Khuhhazgarhi version): — 

‘‘ and he called Alikasudra further iii the South where the 

Chodas and Faimlas <l\vcll as far as Tanibapanni likewise where the Hida 
King dwells .”, — Epigropbia Indiea, Vol. II, p. 471. 

TIic Oiniar and .Mansebra versions are iu a mutilated couditiou; the 
Kalsi version has ‘liidalaja’ {‘1’ being used for ‘r’). The na me ‘Yoaa’ 
of Edict II is evidently a misleetion for ‘Hida’ of Edict XIII. Between 
Tambapaniii and the Tamil States, it is impossible to interpolate a ‘Tona 
King’. There is no doubt that the Hida Baja herein referred to was one 
of the remote ancestors of the Aayi kings of Tamil literature. 
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Makkal’, stands for a mixed tribe (a northern people mix- 
ing with the forest tribes on the northern confines 
of the Kohgn conntiw) which was occupying Kohgu 
and Konkiiitam, adjoining the Elilmalai range, north 
of the Coimbatore gap. The Ghat to the south of this 
Pass was known as the Potluyil mountain and it was in 
the possession of ‘Hida’ Kaja, the king of the shepherds or 
neatherds, the ancestor of the Aayi kings who figure in the 
Tables. Besides these two mountain or forest kings 
the three Tamil agricultural communities find mention 
in the Mamyau inscriptions. Any detailed treatment of 
the political constitution of the.se communities is foreign 
to this paper and cannot be undertaken at present. 
What Is significant for us to note in Asoka’s inscriptions 
is the specific mention of Hida Kaja. The name ‘Hida', 
which to this day sfatuls unidentified, is a northern 
aspirated variant of the Tamil name ‘Ida’, ‘Idaya’, 
‘Idayar’, a synonym of Aayar, which appears in the singu- 
lar form as ‘Aayi’. Thim we see the antiquity of the 
Aayi kings, who are mentioned in the early Tamil litera- 
ture, mounts up to SoO B.C., and possibly .still earlier. And 
their importance too is vouched for by the honour of a 
separate mention in Asoka’s enumeration of the South 
Indian rulers. In the face of this valuable record of 
ancient history, the attempt to belittle the significance of 
Ptolemy’s reference to the Aayi country is altogether 
misdirected and also ill-informed. The story of the Aayi 
kings belongs to one of the earliest chapters in Tamil 
history, which remains yet to he written. The 
glories of their ride, and even the fact of their 
having ever existed, have been buried deep under 
the ruins’ of ancient monarchies which fell to pieces 
before the destructive wars of the Tamil triumvirs. Re- 
search ha.s to patiently dig beneath the later accumula- 
tions for the scattered facts which might enable it to 
piece together in a manner the history of this lost line of 
rulers. In these circumstances, any failure to attach, due 
weight to Ptolemy’s reference would only prove our 
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iuability to appreciate the political conditions of ancient 
Tami^agam, all on account of the prepossessions engendered 
in ns by later literature, or rather by a peculiar interpreta- 
tion of that literature by uncritical and historically- 
obtuse commentators. 


65. As already stated, three Aayi kings meet us in 
the early Tamil poems, viz., Aayi 
The con^neet of Mdiran, Aayi Titiyau and Aayi Atiyan, 
the Aayi country. whQ were independent sovereigns of 
Pothiyil. Another Aayi also, Eyinan, 
appears in the second generation ; but he was a commander 
of the Ohola forces and may probably have been a member 
of a branch of that ancient family. It was in the 
time of the third ruler Aayi Atiyan' that the Pothi}^! 
dominion was invaded by l*asumpun-Pandiyan and annexed* 
to his Kiidal kingdom. Ever after this, the Aayis seem to 
have sunk to the level of J^andiya feudatories and are 
little heard of. No doubt, Ihe family must have persisted 
to miioh later times as we meet with one Karunandadakkan, 
probably an Aayi of Ihe 9th century mentioned in the 
Travancore Archfrulogiral Scries. But the line never 
seems to have regained the independent position it had lost 
by the Pandiya incursion. 


G6. Though the fixation of time I have attempted in 
this i)apcr proceeds on the identification 
Ceitatn Considera- of an historical fact, still it may be 
logy. urged that there is some arbitrari- 

ness in making the date of the Periplus, 
70 A.D., fall within the generation of Pasumpun- 


.'11 That Aliyaii and Atiyainiin holonged to tho 8he|ihenl or cowherd 
family of kings is verifioil by the following entry in p. 141 of Duff’s Chro- 
Tioloqi/ nf Indin: “Vishnu \>rilhana was iiii]o<l in his conquests by Gangs- 
raja of the Ganga family wlio, by conquering and putting to flight Adiyaina, 
or Idiynma, a feudatory of the Cliola, ac<|uired the Gangaradi province.” 
Here “Adiyania” and “Idiyama” evidently stand for Atiyaman or Atiyar. 
magaik and Iduyaraan or Idayarmagau respectively. I'hig usage of the 
12th century throws additional light on tho earlier use ot the name ‘Hida Baja' 
in the Roek Edict XIII of .4s6ka. 

(2) Ft<?c Appendix IX: Note on the Elephant-marked Coins of Madura, 
for the numismatic evidence bearing on this question. 
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Pandiyan. Although, the reference in the Periphts cannot 
be taken to generations earlier than Pasnmphn-Pan^- 
yan’s, thei’e is no reason why it could not be moved still 
lower doAvn. True, it could l)e moved much lower down 
for many generations or even centuries; but such a pro- 
cedure would necessitate taking Ptolemy’s reference still 
further down and rendering it utterly inapplicable to the 
political conditions obtaining, then. To be intelligible at 
all, Ptolemy’s reference should be held to apply to a 
condition of affairs immediately following Pasumpun- 
Pandiyan’s victorj’. This at least will not brook any 
indefinite shifting as the reference contained in the Peri- 
plus. Realising that the memory of the Aayi family of 
nilers and their country would have persisted for two or 
three generations even after the PSudiyan’s conquest of 
the Pothiyil country, T have located Ptolemy in the 8th 
generation in the Tables. Although absolute precision 
has not been obtained in the fixation of time, proceeding as 
it does on such considerations, the error, if any there be, 
would scarcely be more than a generation or two at the 
highest. Allowing for that margin of error, we can safely 
assert that the lower end of the Tables will hardly admit 
of being shifted below 250 A.D. That must be the iitmost 
lower limit beyond which the Ten Generations cannot be 
taken. By this arrangement a full century would inter- 
vene between Talaiyalahkanattu Pandiyan’s time and 
Ptolemy and a century aud three-fourths between Pasum- 
pun-Pandiyan and Ptolemy. Surely, it is almost impossible 
that a people would cherish the memory of the Aayi kings 
for more than a centui-y from the final smashing of that 
power in the Talaiyalahkanam battle and the sxindering 
of its dominions into many petty chieftaincies. Even 
under this readjusted arrangement, where the utmost 
allowance has been made for any possible error, the ten 
generations would stand distributed between 1 A.D. and 250 
A.D. This, however, only establishes the value of the 
standard herein adopted for the determination of time 
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and its resistance to any very great variation. Though it 
has not given ns the absolute period, it has placed within 
our reach the very nearest approximation to it. 

67. Tt behoves us then to explore the writings of 


Conflimatory 

dence. 


these early foreign authors a little more 
closely and ascertain whether they 
contain facts w'hich will fortify the 


conclusion above set forth. 


As the Synchronistic Tables coanprise exactly the 
period when the three Tamil monarchies 
(a) PoUticaL entered on a war-path for the extension 
of their dominions, the political picture presented by the 
Greek writers will doubtless be invaluable as affording 
important independent evidence on the matter. The Peri- 
plus gives Nanra and Tyiulis as the fir.st porta of Damirica. 
Schoff identifies Xanra will) Cannanore, probably because 
Dr. Vincent Smith fixed Cinindragiri River as the northern- 
most limit of Damiricn. We have already referred to Yule’s 
identification of this place {vide p. 137) as Mangalore, a 
coast town in the Soutli Canara District, nortl) of the river 
Chandragiri. According to this latter identification, and 
a.ssuming that the city Naravu mentioned in Patir- 

ruppattu (85) refers to the 

same, one can easily see that the Chera dominions had 
extended up to that place by tlic time of the Periplus. From 
the Tables \vc sec that the northern extension of the Chera 
country along the coast began with Ncdimcheralatan’s time, 
i.e., about 25 A.D. Within two generations from this period 
the Cheras had even penetrated the Tulu country to the 
north. Thus tin- reference of the Periplus would not be 
applicable to any generations anterior to these. Turn- 
ing to Ptolemy we find him interposing the country of the 
‘Batois’ between the Pandiyan territory and the Chola 
kingdom. These ‘Batois’ were the forest tribes, who still 
resisted the Tamil kings. The Elejdl (or Seven Forts) 
overthrown by the Chbla king Nalahkilli and the Kanap- 
pereyil subdued by Ukkirapperuvaludi refer to the fort- 
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resses in the occupation of the Naga tribes of that time. 
Within two oi* three generations from Nalahkilli’s period 
the.se forest chiefs should have been politically swept out 
of existence. Accordingly, the reference by Ptolemy will 
not hold good for generations later than tJkkirapem- 
valudi's. Take again Ptolemy’s description of the Chola 
country. Ho refers to the ‘Paralia of the Soretai’ as a 
political division. ‘Paralia’ was the coast country of the 
Cholas then known as ‘NeytalahkanaP (Q^iu^rtssTesrA). 
After one or two generations from Nalahkilli’s period this 
political district, as a separate province, must have dis- 
appeared from the Chola domains and must have 
been wholly incorporated in them. Ptolemy makes 
distinct mention of the tcrritoi'y of the * Arouariiori’ 
{Arvanioi), /.<■., the Aruvniar tiibes of the Arcot legion. 
Though Karikrdan the Great effected the final conquest and 
colonisation of this region, the Tamil race and the forest 
tribes could hardly be soon fused. They formed two 
distinct strata of tlic then existing society and Ptolemy’s 
description exactly hits off that social condition. In the 
spneo of a few generations from that ])eriod, the distinc- 
tions would have disappeared and society would have 
presented a more homogeneous aspect. This also shows 
that Ptolemy’s account would become (luite inapplicable 
if we took it down to later generations. From this hasty 
retrosjiect of tlie political and social conditions wo find 
that the references of these Greek writers give u.s an 
upper and a lower limit beyond which we cannot take the 
facts testified to by tliese early poems. Jloroover, the 
Synchronistic Tables refer to the conquest of Kanivur and 
of Kiidal (iladura), and those should have been carried out 
even before the time of the Periplus and Pliny, i.c., 70 to 77 
A.D. Ptolemy’s inclusion of ‘Magour' and ‘Karmara’ 
among the inland chie.s of the ‘Paralia of the Soretai’ 
shows that before 140 A.D., these cities had been annexed 
to the (’hola territory. These cities which have probably 
since disappeared or have changed their names may be 
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identified Avith Mogar of Palaiyan and Kalnmalam, 
conquered by Karikalan I* in the second and third 
generations as the Tables would show. 

Let us consider another striking episode narrated in 
Patirruppattu. Neduficheralatan is reported to have 
imprisoned a number of Yavanas and subjected them to 
peculiar indignities. Certainly that Chera king did not 
sail all the way to Greece to achieve this victory. The 
reference of the Peripliis to Byzanteion — a colony of the 
Byzantine Greeks said to have been in existence then on 
the West Coast — makes the account of the Tamil poet 
intelligible to us. After this signal defeat the colony 
appears to have dwindled down and gone out of existence. 
This has led many of the commentators of the Periplus to 
deny the existence of the Greek colony and question even 
the accuracy of the testimony of the Periplus on this point! 

\\] these isolated political facts contained in the early 
Eiivopeaii wnters when brought into relation with those 
of the Tables raise chronological presumptions of a 
positive and definite value for our puiTJOse. 

68. Turning to a comparison of the geographical 
facts of these writers and of the early 
Tamil documents we find that they 
exhibit a striking parallelism of great significance. In 
the almost general fury with which the older Tamil names 
of countries, cities, rivers, and mountains in the south have 
been ruthlessly replaced by names of Sanskrit origin, in 
later periods of Tamil history, the writings of these Greek 
authors seem to come from a different world and, what is 
more important and valuable for our purpose, tally 
exactly with the earliei’ works of Tamil literature in their 


(b) Oeogrftphlcal. 


(1) The following lines of Poet Kndavayil Kirattanir refer to the 
conquest of Kalumalam by Karikalan I: 

" gflesiraj em^UL i—S sQgioeoi fikfi 
iSiet^'jjeSEi OfeirerR". 

— Agam., 8. 44. 

Karikalan 1. otherwise known as Petumpuii Cenni, should eertaiuly then 
precede Ptolemy. 
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geographical nomenclature.* On this point at least the 
Sangam works, on which the Tables are based, stand more 
closelj' related to the works of the Enropean writers of 
the first and second centuries A.D., than to the Tamil 
works of the religious epoch. For instance, hy the lapse 
of centuries these later works, though belonging to one 
and the same country as the early poems, are distinctly 
thrown into a separate stratum of literature altogether; 
but, on the other hand, the Greek writings we have here 
taken up for consideration and the basic works of the 
Tables, separated as they are by the locale and nationality 
of their authors, yet exhibit a similitude in their topo- 
nomy which strongly favours the presumption of their 
identical age. Sanskritists, who seem to be on familiar 
ground when identifying North Indian names, have felt 
themselves wholly at sea in the identification of the geo- 
graphical names of ancient Tamilagam. Early Tamil 
literature, which alone contains the key of interpretation 
of ancient South Indian names, being a sealed book to 
them, they ha\'e been sometimes U*d into fantastic and even 
ludicrous errors of identification. The name ‘Aioi’ is 
derived from ‘Ahi’ the serpent, and ‘Neleyiida’ of the Peri- 
plus, according to Fabricius, is Nllakanta! Homophony 
thus simplifies most of their ideutificatioii of names in the 
Tamil country-. Taking the name ‘Ariaca’ of the Periplus 
Mr. W. H. Sehoff writes: “This word in the text is very 


(1) How a sysfematir attempt at wliok'salc mianiiiig was made, uot 
by the people, of eourse, but by the litleratcun. eoiild lie seen from iiiataiiRes 
like the following which tell their ouii tale, ‘.\rkkadu’ becomes ‘§arta- 
rnoyam’i ‘Pennaiyani’ turns into ‘Piiirikiiii -Palaru’ is replaced by 
‘Chirini’; ‘Uraiyur’ lakes nil the [lompous title ‘Utagapuram’; ‘fililmalai’ 
had to pass through the stages of two mistranslations, ‘Rapta Sailam’ and 
the ‘Rat Mouufaiii’ spriuging from Mount D’Ely; ‘Paramkiinrii ’ near Madura 
was ousted by ‘Skaiuln Giri’, which in the Muhammadan times had to struggle 
with ‘Sikaiider Mala!’. Such curiosities deserve a sep.irate liaiidliug but 
wliat is worthy of remark in this eonuectiou is that, in eourse of time, the 
original Tamil names, wliicli had to hide llieir dinunisheil heads before their 
more dignified com]>et)tors. had also to allow these latter to leap over them 
in point of time. The ingrained tendency of some .Sanskritists to trace 
Tamil names to Sanskrit originals has iutroduced the greatest confusion in 
the chronology of Early Tamil History. 
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tineertaiii. Lassen thinks that the name is properly the 
Sanskrit Latiea (pronounced Larica) and included the 
land on botli sides of the gulf of Cwnbay”. Other deriva- 
tions too have been suggested as Rastrika and Aparantika. 
If these writers had carefully noted the use of the same 
name by Ptolemy in the forms ‘Ariake Sadinon’ and 
‘Ariake of the Pirates’,' they could easily have made out 
that it referred to the country later on known as the 
MaJiarashtra, then ruled over by the Satakarni kings of 
the Andhra dynasty. Ariaca stood for Arya-agam, the 
country of the Aryans, as Damiriea denoted Tamil-agam, 
tli.e country of the Tamils. These were the names of the 
two divisions of Peninsular India at that time. To the 
Tamils of that early period ‘Aryan’- was the name of the 
pooide who inhabited the northern part of the Peninsula 
immediately adjoining their own eountr)-. The phrase 
‘ eumsQ' occurring in such works as Patirruppattu 

should be inteiprcted as the victory of certaiji Tamil 
kings won- against the Aryan rulers of the early Andhra 
dyna.sty in the south and not the Aryans at the Gangetic 
basin as the author of Cilappadikdram represented 
it later on. Dr. Burnell identified Cottanara of the Peri- 
phis as Kolattunadu and Drs. Buchanan and Caldwell as 
Kadatta Niidu. Mr. K. P. P. Monon goes still further and 
creates one Kocinnadu. But ancient Tamil literature gives 
the exact e«iuivalcnt of this name as Kultaniidu* which 

(1) These jiirates kpr' none other tliaii (he KaUamba tribes appearing 
in Tamil literature as the Kmlainlni against wUii-Ii the early Cbera kings bad 
to wage war to |)uf domi tlieir ilepwiatioiis. We understand that 
during Pliny’s time there was piracy in the wi-st coast; but by the time of 
Ptolemy it had been more or less suppressed. The credit of this achievement 
goes to the successors of the Chera King Neduiicheralatau. His son and 
immediate successor, Kadal-pirakkuttiya-Vel-Kelu Ku(|uvan, i.c., the Chera king 
who defeated and drove liaek the sea-faring Kadambu tribes, began this war- 
fare between 50 and “.“j A.I>.. and by the time of Ptolemy, the tHiera power 
must have securely pushed its way into the South Canard District and so 
established itself there as to render any piratical pursuit impossible under its 
settled rule. 

(2) Vide Appendix X: Xote on the .vryas ami ‘Vadapnlani’. 

(3) Kuttanadu was the earliest seat of the Government of the Chera 
sovereigns, giving rise to the name ‘Kuunvan’ for that line of kings. From 
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still persists in popular usage iu Central Travancore. 
Having identified the Pyrrlion of the Periplus as the 
“Red Bluffs” of Varkalai, it is surprising that Mr. W. H. 
Schoff should take the first place in Paralia, Balita, also 
as Varkalai. Balita is ‘Veliyam’, the older and non- 
nasalized form of Vilhmam with the locative suffix 
attu^ added to it. ‘Veliyattu’ occurring in the early Tamil 
poems has been changed into ‘Balita’. Compare the line 

“ a/VMT aiTt/lJ/ail ” 

— Agam., S. 359. 

This Veliyam becomes Vilinuam later on and Pto- 
lemy’s ‘Elangkon’ is the same name with the initial weak 
medial letter ‘v’ dropped. Mr. Schoff identifies ‘Sopatma’ 
as Su-pataiia (fair town) and opines that it must be 
Jfadras; while a .student of Tamil would see in it So- 
pattinam, a fortified town also kno\ni as Eyil-pattinam, 
the sea-port of Xalliyakkodaii. The ‘Malanga’ of Ptolemy 
is certainly the IMavilaiikai of Tamil literature, at the 
mouth of the paiar river, the .seat of the Sfiimallapuram 
rock-cut temples of later days. Some scholars liave shifted 
this site to the mouth of the river North Pennar and Cun- 
ningham moves it still further north to the mouth of the 
Godavari! These mis-ideiitificatioiis, I am aware, do not at 
all reflect on the scholarship of the writers cited. But how 
can even these great scholars accomplish the impossible? 
The ancient Tamil names must remain a riddle to Sanskri- 
tists as is too well and too clearly established by their 
experiments in reading them for purposes of identification. 


this original spat thev saem to have movwl north along the coast and 
cast into Cochin and the Kuhgu country in a career of conquest. 

(1) This is what Dr. Burnell writes in a like instance. “Hionen-Thsang 
(in., pp. 105-110) calls the small kingdom tliat ho I'isitcd ‘ ’.In ta-lo * 
(Andhra) anJ Die capital-‘Ping-K’i-lo>. It appears to me that this is in. 
tended for Vengi; the ‘lo’ Ix-ing merely the locative suffix— ‘lo’ of the 
Telugu nouns, naturally mistaken by the worthy Chinese pilgrim monk for 
a |.art of the word. So the Portuguese called Calavara-Chaliatta using 
the inflected form of the uanie.-So«/ft T«<iwn Palaeography, foot-noto in 
P. 16. 
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Even more than the parallelisms in the mention of 
place-names in the works W'e are just now comparing, the 
parallelisms in omission possess a decisive chronological 
value. The writings of the early Greeks and the ‘Sangam’ 
poems do not make mention of any such towns as Calicut, 
Cochin, Quilon, Trivandrum, Tinnevelly, Rameswaram, 
Tanjore, Clildambaram, and Conjeevaram, for the simple 
reason that they were all non-existent then. On the other 
liand, the great towns mentioned by both, have now vanished 
out of existence: Tondi, Karnvur, Korkai, Kavirippattinam, 
and Sdpattiiiam for instance. These two sets of facts prove 
that the writings wo are now comparing belong to an 
identical age. If they do not establish an absolute syn- 
chroni.sm, they must at least !)<• taken as coming very close 
together. 

Another significant fact also deserves mention here. 
.Tnst as early Tamil Literature throws considerable light 
on some of tlie Greek writings of tlmt period, these writ- 
ings also serve to illnmiiinte certain dark places in Tamil 
LUerafure. I have already referred to the early form of 
the name Uraiyur as Urattur of J'tolemy, which gives us 
the original of Urantai, appearing frequently in the early 
poems. I shall cull another bit of valuable information 
from Ptolemy and wind up my remarks under this 
head. Among the early Tamil poets the name of one 
Macattaiiar or Macattiyar of Okkiir occurs. The manu- 
scripts contained two readings of the place-name as Okkiir 
and Ekkur. The editor, as he had no other guidance in 
the matter, had to choose Okkiir ( ) as the correct 

reading and inserted it in his text, relegating ‘Ekkur’ to 
the unimportance of a foot-note. Hut we now understand 
that Ekkur is the correct form, for ‘Eikour’ is 
found included among the inland cities of the 
‘Paralia of the Soretai’ given by Ptolemy. Thus 
these two sets of writings arc mutually helpful in 
illuminating certain dark corners in the history of ancient 
Tamilagam. It need not be imagined fhat in spite of this 
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helpfulness the writings might go into different centuries 
possibly adjacent to one another. If any slight anteriority 
could be claimed for any one set of these documents, it 
should be in favour of the Tamil works which form the basis 
of the Synchronistic Tables. These bring to light, in the 
clearest manner possible, the conquest of Uraiyur, of 
Karuvur and of Kudal,' the three capital towns of the 
Tamil sovereigns, in three different generations. The 
writings of the author of the Periplus, and those of Pliny 
and Ptolemy give us a picture of the Tamil kingdoms as 
already i^ossessing those capital cities and hence they 
conclusively establish that some at least of these poems 
go back to a period somewhat anterior to 70 A.D. In the 
face of evidoiico as incontrovertible as this, what value 
can we attach to the findings of those scholars who try to 
bring down the date of these poems to the 4th: or the 5th 
or even the 7th or the 8th century A.D.! 

69. Another line of confirmatory evidence may be 
(c) Commercial. drawn from the brisk trade that was 

going on between Tamilagam and 
Rome in the first two centuries of the Christian era. This 
commerce began on a considerable scale only after 45 A.D., 
the date wlicn Hippalus made the important discovery 
that without facing the tediousuess of a coasting voyage 
the Malabar coast could be reached in a short time by a 
direct sea-route with the help of the South-West Monsoon 
Wind. This foreign trade continued till the Alexandrian 
massacre perpetrated by Caracalla about 215 A.D. The hey- 
day of the Indian-Roman trade thus falls within the first 
two centuries of the Christiau era. Both early European 
writers and early Tamil Literature testify to this unpre- 
cedented commercial intercourse. The pages of Pliny 
are filled with denunciations of the luxury and wasteful 
extravagance of the Romans of his day. “Luxury”, he 
wrote, “arose at last to such a pitch that a chaplet was 
held in no esteem at all if it did not consist entirely of 
leaves sewn together with the needle. More recently 
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again tltey have been imported from India, or from 
nations beyond the countries of India. But it is looked 
as the most refined of all, to present chaplets made of 
nard leaves, or else of silk of many colours steeped in un- 
guents. Such is the pitch to which the luxuriousness' of 
our women has at last arrived” (Pliny XXI. 8). Tacitus 
in his Annals reproduces a lettet from the emperor, Tibe- 
rius, to the Roman Senate protesting against the mad ex- 
travagance. It runs: “If a reform is in truth intended, 
where must it begin? And how am I to restore the simpli- 
city of ancient times? How shall we reform the taste 

for dress! How are wc to deal with the peculiar articles 
of feminine vanity, and in particular with that rage for 
jewels and precious trinkets, which drains the Empire of 
its wealth, and .sends in exchange for the baubles, the 
money of the commonwealth to foreign nations, and even 
to the enemies of Romo?” {.“Ihjw/s iii, 03). In his edition 
of the Ptrii>lus of thr /■yiytlnacaii Sea, Mr. W. H. Schoff 
writes thus of the pepper trade alone: “The trade in pep- 
per in the time of the Roman Empire brought the merchants 
unheard-of profits ju.sl a.s it did later the Genoese and 
Venetians. It wa.s one of the most important articles of 
commerce between India and Rome, supplying perhaps 
three-quarters of the total Inilk of the average west-bound 
cargo”. This picture of the west tallies exactly with that 
remarkable commercial activity in Tamilagam depicted 
for us in the early poems. 

“ * * 

QufiuJTp^' Qeuaar ssm esiiT 

ILISUSSTT fS&trulT eKT air's St' ih 

QujaiiO^Q eus^ s/SQiunQ O(jaj0ii 

Ojeir.'BQsQ^ 

— Agam., S. 149. 


“ Sss.siQtQp ^iSssT^ QevsSiL) 

uJi'jiSp x.Tssrecu> Qu(T^s^iai>pp 

Sjp OevsJr «»fl^«8s5r (^uenu." 


— Agam., S. 152. 
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“ ut—usnu u0<sA.rD utLi^etr^ 

Qaeii£jiiL8 jS^esr 

iS^QsCeSr if££L;%i)>” 

— Again., S. 227. 

These extracts from the primary poems unfold the com- 
mercial activity of ancient Tamilagam only incidentally. 


The excerpts from Paltnppdttu contain however a 
more detailed account. Paftiuappdlai, one of thft poems 
in that collection composed in honour of Karikalan the 
Great, contains a graphic picture and a few lines from it, 
just to give an idea, may be extracted here: 


“(pa/«0T^ cfi(UjirO^P0<0 
esTst^Sfi/Deu^ OLJir^eirsTi(^i 
Q^iA'e6a>#^ O^ir (fiarimris^ 

Qpi^SaiL- LtJ^QlJlTSO 
•«nsnsQ^jp: 
iL]6C(^Q9ivi 

iiSBduQu!H0iLi&\ 

iSi^puffuue^ 

uiTiflQuujiLfU) i.'0a/uQu>reo 
.'S,fl«aPs>rjp( MeipQpppe>\ 
iSw^^sjPosr^' if ruL'irucja/ 
Uisnik p^±iiTu ueiuan^iti 
e>jTij)U^U!fssnB a/^^aeria. 
(U0«l«J^L' OL/0B«'Tt^l9sW 

L/S0 Out '* 

* * * 


(11. 119-135) 


^vDL^sttp ’^ssnrop^ty^pp 
^ir B09'TeuT(Li ^eu«ir^0.s«9>£ 

iSss>9s».-u>i3 ^«B>^£04.ri9.u.(u> (11. 173-175) 

* ♦ * 

ifiAear enkp BtBiuBu L/rcfliq® 
stS^ ojihp S0iBS^ QpmL^iniit 
oiu-lbSsou (9 pip IDtufilLfli Qut^gpiw 

i 9 pip a/tir(i^ u>S^/b 
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SISIaM SUri^lLffB STsSftu I JaJ ffl 

^aarai.w sirifis^ fitisQfi 

uifiiusifii OuiBiuetj 0«>fl(U eff esauf. 

euetrii^dsi lchuibSoj id ( 11 . 185 - 193 ) 

Mafhtraikkdnc't, another poem in that collection which 
celebrates the victor of the Talaiyalaiikanam battle, contains 
the following on the trade activities of tlint period: — 

‘‘aj'Teifieniuv 

(oueriSSso^iu ^(^liQuetrfufl^i 

sQiasirOfOf!® smnQ^JT 
Q/tQiEiQsri^LBeift^ iS'SbjgQiLiQ/g 
^eireiPsftfiu (i^ir^(yi(pii*Li 
^(^ul'sAh— 

.•5:Tt_.Tir vsir8j^^0 
Ltnii^ajp Ou(i^'Sira/!fiu 
LoatjfiQpp^oj u>8wt/«i7u/r 
^esipnftp^iu ^st! iEiQ(i^i9n9p 
Qpsistst—p 
^iT^.TaVp AJiL/rOv^cd 

ejiiriiQxisart— enojiQsrppsu (11. 75-88) 

* •* * 

tSq^tSiu /f/reaiTiu Qu(^S 

(fsHT/ip&jp Qpsrpffi isdnstd jv<uuitoT/f 

LisigriTK^u,siT OdsieatrTiip Ljjr^Qtu.T i^&9rp^ih 

ss>su^ Spun” ( 11 . 321 - 324 ) 

* * * 
eu^^9f>p QujQpp eueSp(^ tv/BSiii 
ljcoGo}^ usAil^ uiLt^)-SVp 

QpT&Qeo i^rssri ji^Oecesr 

KstrikpSsi «fi&!ir^T asinBOs^sAiQ tnjpxu 
Qu(^IBSt—p (^U.L^pgIU LjtiSl\p^SlllJ Gajirp 
u>(^^u uiraju QLiffQp(^i 
uir^sii eu^tuear QuiufpeQp 

usiGeujpf L/err«rfl e^«»fQaj(ipi ppQpJ' (11. 536-543) 
Certainly these are contemporary descriptions of the 
commercial life of the Tamils of that period. A oompap 
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rison of those two sots of writings places the conclusion 
of their identical age beyond any dovjbt. If the western 
trade came to a sudden close by the Alexandrian massacre 
of 215 A.D., only to be revived a little at the end of the 
fifth century during the time of Zeno, the commercial acti- 
vity described in the Sangam works should necessarily 
be ascribed to a period preceding the beginning of the 
third century A.D. By this line of evidence too the chro- 
nological determination here attempted is confirmed in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

70. This foreign trade of the Nouth led to an inflow 
(d) NumismaUc. of Roman coinage into TamUagam. 

Large fields of aureus and denarius 
were discovered in such places as Po}lacei, Vellalur, Karu- 
vur, Kalayamuttur, Kannaniir, Madura and other places. 
These Roman coins are the existing symbols of the 
amount of i)epper, pearLs, beryl, and other articles export- 
ed by the Tamil eoinitries during the first two centuries 
of the Christian era. We are told that so great was the 
depletion of the Roman treasury* that, in course of time, 
the later Roman emperors not possessing the military 
genius of their predecessors for conquest and plunder and 
the later Roman people not being addicted to any indus- 
trial pursuit to replenish their riches, it brought about a 
depreciation of currency. However adversely it may have 
affected Rome, the Tamil land was literally basking then 
in the sunshine of commercial prosperity. This large find 
of Roman imperial coins could not have come into the 
Tamil country after the third century A.l). If one were 
still to assume that this money flowed into the land after 
the third or the fourth century, I have to urge that apart 
from the stoppage of the western trade due to the Alex- 

(1) On this subject Mr. W. H. Sclioff writes as follows in p. 219 of his 
Periplvs: The drain of spceie from Rome to flic East lias already been re- 
ferred to under section 4S> and is bitterly eoiideDined by Pliny. “The 
subject,” he says, (VI. 26), “is one well worthy of notice, seeing that in no 
year does India drain ns of less than .■550,000,00(1 sc$terceii giving back 
her own wares which are sold among us at fully 100 times their first cost.” 
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aiidrinH massacre and to the decadence of the Koman 
power, the later political and social conditions of Tamila- 
gam also render that hypothesis altogether unthinkable. 
Passing over the Sangara works, the only witnesses for the 
sea-borne trade of that period, w'e are struck by the 
universal and absolute silence of the mediaeval and later 
Tamil literature about this foreign commercial activity. 
This, in itself, is an eloquent testimony that the 
time for the influx of the Roman coins is earlier than 
the tliird centurj- A.D. The reference to the coins of 
Emperor Claudius in Ihe following notes by Prof. E. J. 
Rapson appearing in p. 162 of his Ancif^nf India, only 
confirm.^ this view. He writes: “Evidence of trade with 
Rome is afforded by the numerous Roman coins which 
liave been discovered in various districts of Southern 
India. Among them has been found the gold piece which 
was struck by the Emperor Claudius (41-54 A.D.) to 
commemorate the conquest of Britain. Further evidence 
of the trade between Southern India and the West is 
supplied by words. Our pepper comes to us from the Tamil 
pippali through the Greek pepc.ri." Mr. W. H. Schoff sum- 
marizes his study of South Indian Coinage thus: 
“The coins of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and Nero are 
numerous. There are very few of Vespasian and Titus 
anywhere in India. Those of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan 
and Hadrian are frequent; then there comes another break 
lasting until the lime of Commodus.” To facilitate a 
comparison of the time of the Roman and Tamil rulers of 
the period 1 append a tabular statement in the next page. 
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The preceding Tnble shows that, even before the Alex- 
andrian mas.sacre loomed on tlie horizon, the Homan trade 
had begun to flag in tlie Indian waters from about the middle 
of the second century A.D. The period of Karikalau the 
Groat also shows a visible depression and one may trace 
it not only to the troubles at Home but also to the inces- 
sant military preoccupations of that great conqueror. Still, 
we shall not be justified in concluding that the commer- 
cial activities of his period came completely to a stand- 
still. Numismatic evidence too, as far as it goe^, brings 
Tamilagam into intimate relation with Home during the 
first two centuries of the Christian era and strengthens 
the chronological fi.xation otherwise arrived at. 

In fine, we find all the lines of evidence. Poli- 
tical, Oeograpliical, Commercial and Numismatic, con- 
verging to estalfiish the correctness of the allocation 
of tlie Ten Generations between 50 B.C. and 200 A.D., 
with of course a narrow’ margin for any possible 
error on cither side. The nature and drift of these 
conlirmatoVy evidences, together with the impossibility of 
an alternative re-adjustment of the references of the Peri- 
l)lu<s, Pliny and Ptolemy in their application to the Tables, 
will certainly not favour any material variation in the chro- 
nological distribution of the generations herein made. No 
doubt, the arrangement faim short of the ideal of absolute 
certitude; but in matters of ancient history would any one 
demand it? It can be cherisbed only as a limit for our 
patient and laborious apijroximation. 

71. I am aware that tlie result thus far attained in 
fixing tlie chronology of the early 
gat^r Tamil sovereigns and poets will 

please neither the party which laun- 
ches into a very high antiquity and fabulises everything 
coiniec'ted wilii the start of Tamil literary history nor that 
other group of scholars who are ever engaged in bring- 
ing down the age of the so-called Sangam works to quite 
modern times. These, too, create fables of their own to 
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modernise, if possible, this ancient stratum of Tamil lite- 
rature. From the very beginiiiiig of this inquiry the 
ideal has been steadily kept in view to carefully avoid fall- 
ing into the attitude of cither of these schools of investi- 
gation. The Tables will show how the instreaming evi- 
dence has boon meekly followed instead of my attempting 
to tutor it for establishing a pre-conceived theory of my 
own. 

Before those who try to lake these early ‘Sangam' 
works far too high into the pre-Christian centuries, I have 
to place such considerations as the following. It can 
hardly be denied that though this body of literature bears 
ii faint impress of the contact of Aryan Hinduism, it is not 
without marks of heterodox systems of religious thought. 
Jainism and Buddiiism might he supposed to have come 
into Tamilagnm at about the middle of the third century 
B.C. Accordingly, (bis inirtieular body of literature can- 
not be taken beyoild 250 B.C. The Synchronistic Tables, 
it will bo noted, starts with 50 B.C. Now in order to meet 
the demands of these scholars, if we try to shift the ton 
generations to the tM’o centuries and a half preceding the 
Christian era, keeping, of course, the references of the 
Periphts and of Ptolemy to their present respective points 
of time, would it be possible to bring these references to 
any intelligible relation with the facts of Tamil History? 
Ptolemy’s reference to the Aavi country would stand 
separated from the Paiuliyan annexation of that territory 
by nearly throe centuries. The proposed shifting would 
thus arouse more historical diflScullics than it Avould solve. 

Against tliosc avIio try to bring down tlie date of the 
‘Sangam’ works nearer the fiflii century A.I)., or there- 
abouts, stand the many presumptions that arise from the 
linguistic and literary development of Tamil as well as 
the considerations due to the primitive social, religious 
and political comlitions the early works testify to. The 
comparative absence of Sanskrit in their vocabulary, their 
peculiar grammatical forms, their distinctive style of versifi- 
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cation and sxibject-matter, their enigmatic names and ex- 
pressions and the change in the meaning of many of their 
words, their freedom from literary conventions, reli- 
gious motive and mythic overgrowth, mark these works 
out as belonging to a mncli anterior stratum in the growth 
of Tamil Language and Literature. The absence of a 
developed caste .system, the practice of cattle-lifting and the 
burial of the dead under stone-mounds and in urns and 
a system of primitive religion without the worship of most 
of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, all 
tell their own tale of an antiquity tliat could not be 
elfectively brought into connection with the complicated 
social and religions conditions of later times. The politi- 
cal .system reflected in tins literature was entirely untouched 
hy the I’allava rule whose cliaraetoristic influences began to 
permeate Tamijagam from the fifth or the sixtli century 
onwards for a considerable time. Dr. S. Krislmaswami 
Aiyangar, in some of his writings, has culled .s{)ecial at- 
tention lo the pre-Pallava cliaracter of this literature and 
lias stoutly and very justly opposed the fantastic 
attempts of some at postdating these early Tamil works. 

Turning to the history of literary development in the 
'J'amil land, we find important intervening landmarks be- 
tween the early period and the modern. Let us start with 
the beginning of the .seventh century, the age of Tirugna- 
nasambaiida, one of tlic definitely settled periods' in Tamil 
History. In moving back to anthpiity wo have to find 
a place for such a work as Cilappudikdrani and possibly 
also for Manhnclalai.' Then wc should move still higher 

(I) In a rorrpfl viow MaKimfliilai sliotiUl lie rongidored n iiiucli later 
work than CllapinuiUuiaiii. It is little else tliaii a pale iuiitatioii of the latter. 
It arose as a comjikmenlary work to CiUii’iHidH-aram exactly as in later tiroes 
the Vttara of Vaniilii’an came lo siipplemcut Kaojiban’s great epic. 

The ei'uiiectioii of the subject and stories is indeed too strong in these instances 
to pei'iiiit popular fancy and even learned but unerifieal opinion to keep the 
original works and their sickly, lifeless, ‘nilc of thumb' imitations apart, 
with due appreeiatioii of the sfreteh of time which should intervene and 
separate them. In the ease of dfiiaimct-atai, the effaoeiuent of the time-gap 
was rendered wonderfully easy by a gross niisidciitilieatioii of two authors. 
The author of Manimekalai was ouc Kiilaranikan CSttan, C^ttan, the grain- 
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up for the Ethical Period which should spread over at least 
one or two eeufuries, locating Rural aud Tolkappii/am at 
about fills time. We have also to find room for the develop- 
ment of such Naturalistic works as Ainkunintlrtt, Kalitiogai 
and such portions of the Pafliippaftn as arc not covered by 
the Synchronistic Tables. Do not all these stages of literary 
growth require at the least four centuries — the period 
which now separates the age of the Synchronistic Tables 
from that of Tiruguanasarabanda? If anything, the period 
is only too short for the variety and complexity of the 
literary ])iieiiomcna which one has perforce to locate in it. 

Sucli considerations as the above whicli favour a high 
antiquity but still do not permit us to go very far in that 
dlrocfion cannot affect in the least the testimony of the 
positive historic evidences by which the chronology of the 
early Tamils has been settled in this paper. They are, 
however, urged liere solely to liespeak a frame of mind in 
some .seliolars for a disiia.ssionafo weighing and valuation 
of the evidinice offered and settling a mueh-contested ques- 
tion of great importance to Tamil History. 

72. Tlie fixation of chronology, T have herein tried 
previous Attempts. to arrive at, is after all nol quite 
new. As generally liappous with most truths, this tnilh 
too Itas been adumbraled in a number of works of pre- 

Diorehniit. Ami anti>ii)> tlic .Saiigiini gronp of n (HHt iiiulrr the name 

Oittalai CTittan, CSttaii of the village Cittelai, appears to have lived and com- 
posed some poems vvMvh arc iiicluilcil iu certain of the ‘Eltuttukai’ eoilcc- 
tione. Tliese ftvo )>oel8 ucre luo distinct individuals liehiiigiiig to two differ- 
ent ages separated iu all probability by about live centuries or so. 
And yet we find the cililor of Maitim‘'kalai, at one stroke of bis 
pen, trying to auuihilatc the distance of time by giving in the title-page of 
that work, the author’s name as ‘ KOIa\'anlkau Oittalai Cattau’. I have 
not yet been able to alight on this particular individmil iu any of the early 
works, commentators’ stories apart. They give ns nttalai Cattau and Kula- 
vanikaii CSttan, but nowhere in them do we come aeross the mixinl individual 
‘KulavSnikan Oittalai CSItan’. T call the special attention of the reader 
to this flagrant misidentitication simply because it Las badly dislocated the 
chronology of ancient Tamil literature aud has apparently misled scholars 
like Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar to flgbt a piteheii but, I tliiuk, a losing 
battle for SfanimelMlai being at least taken to ttic Sangani age, if not included 
in tbo Sacgaui collections. 
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vioHs scliolars. Dr. Viuceiit Smith writes in p. 457 of his 
Early History “Tlie Early Tamil poetical literature, dat- 
ing according to competent expert opinion, from the first 
three centuries of the Christian Era, gives a vivid picture 
of tlie state of society of that period.” Evidently the 
historian in penning this line had in his mind the pioneer 
work of the late ilr. Kanakasabhai Pillai and the writ- 
ings of Dr. S. Krishuaswami Aiyangar. Whatever one 
may urge regarding the valuation by these scholars of 
early Tamil Literature in detail, there is little doubt that 
the conclusions of ihe first writer in respect of the age of 
tlie Sangam work.s are approximately and broadly correct 
and fairly enougli accordant with the facts of early 
Tamil History. I am glad that my conclusion 
generally coincide.s witli his, tliough I have opened 
and trodden a new path altogetljer. The present 
essay would, 1 hope, rescue Tamil Chronology from 
the vagiienesH and inicertuinties wliich have clustered 
round it by the inveterate practice of certain 
seholai's cff using sucli poems as CUaypadikdram, Mani- 
mckalai and Mahth'aiiiso as mines of unquestionable his- 
torical information. Hereafter at least, I trust, one c a n 
talk of Tamil (.'lironology as historically determined with- 
out tlic fear of being heckled on the fantastic imaginative 
constructions of poets like Hango Adigal and Kulavanikan 
Cattail and on the iiitcresteil fabrications of a monkish 
chronicler like the author of the Mahriramso. 



PART IV. 
Besvlts. 


(1) Relative Cbre- 
noloffy. 


73. We Imve now to glance back and ascertain to 

what extent the Synchronistic Tables 
Preliminary. contributed to OUT knowledge of 

ancient Tamil history. Till now one could not talk of the 
history of the Tamils without laying oneself open to 
challenge and hostile criticism. The facts of ancient 
Tamil history, enshrined in the early poems and set in a 
highly artificial grouping, were not quarried systematic- 
ally, nor sifted and arrange<l chronologically so as to enable 
readers to get a clear, consecutive and intelligible account 
of a past not so much forgotten as muddled. 

74. But now the various facts of language and litera- 
ture, of social life and thought, of 
political vicissitudes and wars of ambi- 
tion, have been thrown into such a 

framework of Relative Chronology tliat we are in a posi- 
tion to know something about the succession of the Ten 
Generations comprised in the Tables. At least for two 
centuries and a lialf these Tables furnish a time-chart, 
which will enable us to interrelate the events in their true 
order of historical succession. Poets like Kalattalaiyar 
and Mudamosiyar, Paranar and Kapilar, Nakklrar and 
Marudan Ilaiiagan will stand hereafter in different gene- 
rations and not thrown together and considered as contem- 
poraries. Likewise, kings like Titian and Veliyan, Uruva- 
pah-ter-l!aucedcei»ii and Karikalan the Great, Rajasuyanr 
Vet^a Perunarkilli and Kd Ceukannan should hence- 
forward occupy distinct niches in ancient Chola history 
and there will hardly be any justification for consigning 
tiiem all to a nondescript class of almost shadowy kings of 
« shadowy past. 
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Tn addition to tin-owing light on the relative time 
of the generations herein treated, the 
T’aWes have enabled ns to make a 
significant comparison between some of 
tlieir facts and those recorded in the works of certain 
early Greek and Roman WTitei’s and deduce therefrom the 
absolute chronology of the Generations. Both the main 
evid( iu-(' of the Tables and the accessory evidences which 
gather round it establish, in the clearest manner, that the 
distribution of the Ten Generation.s should lie between 
bO B.C. and 200 A.I)., as their highly jirobable extreme 
limits on either side. This arrangement is solely the result of 
the valuation of the intrinsic evidences availnble in the early 
works. It liappens also that the extreme errors of llie two 
type's of investigators hereinbefore indicated have been 
avoidcil and one can hereafter hope to assert with some 
confidence that the dating of the early Tamil poems has 
arrived at almost a satisfactory, if not, !t final .stage. 

7d. The 'I’ables furnish the most authentic informa- 
tion about the founding of the three 
( 111 ) The Estab- capitals, t’raivur, Kanivur and Kudal. 
Tamil Kingships In Tlio conquest and occupation of these 
c'a^taia. cities lie within the period of the first 

lliree generations, i.e., between 50 B.C. 
and 25 A.D. Are we to conclude from this that the Tamils 
did not play a prominent part in the history of culture and 
eivilizatiou before that time? By no means can we per- 
form that jump. The life of u nation is not coterminous 
witli its politic.^, much les.s with that type of it called the 
monarchical. In all probability, the earliest form of Tamil 
I'ule, of which we are afforded some glimpses here and 
there in this literature, was a sort of eosmaunal republic 
wherein each adult male member of the community had a 
voice in the direction of public affairs. Although we discover 
the Pandiya and the Cliera rulers as full-fledged kings, the 
origin of tlie Chola line of sovereigns throws considerable 
liglit on the primitive communal republics. The people 
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seem to have existed as village communities under the 
direction of Kilars or -the village elders. The eldest 
member of the family had the direction of affairs in his 
hands, assisted of course by the village assembly peri- 
odically convoked. The term ‘Kilamai’ means right of 
possession. This abstract concept is undoubtedly a later 
growth and should have denoted at first the right of the 
village elders or Kilavar. In course of time, the village 
communities grew in number and size and then they held 
together as a union or confederacy of a number of such 
communities presided over by a Vcl, Ko or king. This 
Vol or Ko had a number of Kilars under him each repre- 
senting a village. Though the Kilars and Vels were the 
executive heads and presidents of their respective village 
assemblies and confederacies, their powers were probably 
very limited in peace time ))y (he authority of the general 
assemblies of the villages. This type of political organisa- 
tion was wholly the result of the peaceful and settled condi- 
tion of an agricultural community, organised for peaceful 
pursuits. It is to these early types of communal republics 
that the Asoka’s edict refers. No name of an individual king 
is therein mentioned in the -soiitl), as in the case of the 
western sovereigns. They are called the Cholas, the Palayns, 
the Keralaputras and the Satiyaputras, all communal names 
beyond doubt. It would be highly unhistorical to read the 
type of princely autocracies evolved later on in the Tamil 
land into the early conditions of the third century B.C. 
All that is intended to be conveyed here is that the Tamil 
autocracies depicted in these works were certainly pre- 
ceded by another type of political organisation which was 
peculiarly republican and Dravidian in its character. By 
the time of the generations comprised iu the 
Tables the old organisation had well-nigh lost its 
original vigour and a process of dissolution had 
set in. For territorial expansion the peaeefnJ agri- 
cultural communities seem to have placed themselves 
under leaders of militar>' genius, who later on turned 
C— 25 
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into aiitoci’ats, pure and .simple, and robbed the communities 
nf their orifriiial rights and powers. In short, independ- 
ence was the heavy price the communities had to pay, for 
the doubtful advantage of new territorial acquisitions. 
This is the picture we get from the earliest references 
bearing on the Chbla rule. 

Turning to tlie periods succeeding the Ten Generations 
of the Tables, we find in each line about half-a-dozen, 
more or loss, of sovereigns still remaining to be assigned 
Iheir proper place in history. Ail these obviously belong 
to later generations. Their combined reigns, con- 
sistently with the calculation of the time of the 
generations we have herein followed, may extend 
perhaps to another century or a century and a 
half at the highe.«l. Thai takes us to .loO A.D., exactly the 
jieriod when the Pallava power got itself lodged in Kanci- 
purtim. All lh«- Tamil kings suddenly go under an eclipse 
and the poets of the period liad to sing of other themes 
than their jjatrons’ glories, presumably for want of the 
old typo of patrons. The kings, no doubt, must have been 
there holding court; hut one can .instly infer from the 
lack of literary record that they should have beeil shorn 
of much of file power and prestige enjoyed by their early 
ancestors. Although much is not known about the 
Kalabhra interregnum,' tlie dark period of Tamil history, 
it is highly probable that it marked the first incursion of 
H border race from the north into the Tamil states. The 
hypothesis that this movement was only a fore-runner of 
the general Pallava invasion which later on swept through 
the land can scarcely be considered an extra- 
vagant one. Wliatevcr be the subsequent history 
of the Tamil country, the Tables have to close 
with Ko-Cehkannan. And between him and Tiru- 
gnanasambaiida, four centuries intervene, centuries 
whose gloom is lighted up neither by the early poems nor by 

(1) Vide A|>|>eut1ix XI for the Xumisiiiatie evidence bearing on this 
Period. 
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lator epigraphs. The lato Pvof. P. Simdaram Pillai in his 
Aqc of Tiniotulnit-^ambanAa expressed the hope that this 
period could be approached with profit from the other 
(iide — the Ko-Cehkannan period.' The approach does 
not, liowever, .«!oem anywise promising ; still future research, 
let us hope, will let in some gleams into this dark and 
irretrievably blank period. 

77. The Tables throw into clear relief the fact that 
the Tamil monarchies, with no very 
(iv) The Ruin of cotisiderable tenitoiies at the begin- 
dent'Sta^cir”’ began to prey upon their neigh- 

bouring chieftaincies and in course of 
time developed themselves into extensive kingdoms. In 
the space of five generations from the third, most of the 
tribal chieftaincies scattered throughout the southern half of 
the Peninsula wore cither annexed or made tributary states. 
As we move down the times \Ye find the independent chief- 
tains being replaced by otli.evs who o\vncd fealty and mili- 
tary service to Uic paramount powers, and also by the com- 
munders of royal armies and other officers in the regular 
employ of those rulers. Titles like Enadi and Kavidi were 
first brought into vogue from the time of Karikalan the 
Groat onwards nnd were conferred on officers distin- 
guished for tlieir service either civil or military. In lieu 
of a regular salary these oflicers held feudal estates in 

(1) Prof. Suiidaram Pillai caibodiod his considered opinions on this 
point in the following paragraplis: 

“Wc have already pointed out that Sambandha fre<iuont!y refers to 
the famous Cbdia prince Kd Cliengaitnaii, the hero of the classical war-song 
iraldvah'. On one oceasion, he speaks nf a temple of V'aigal, a yillago near 
Kumbacouani, as liaving heeii coiistruetod by KO Ciieugannan in former 
days. Clearly then SiiiuhaiKniu must have lived a considerable time after 
this temple-builiiiiig red-eyed On'da. But when did this red-eyed Chola licet 
The question opens a field cf iui|iiiry us wide as the whole range of classics 
in Tamil — a spheic obviously more Ix'set with historical difficulties than that 
of the sacred Saiva literature with which we have been lutherto concerned. 

Tho further wc iiroce<'d into aiitic|uity, the darker naturally becomes 
the view aronnd ; and it is well, for more lhau one reason, to leave this part 
of our subject to be taken u]> on a future occasion, for an independent and 
separata handling which the r.nuge and iiuportaucc of those ancient classies 
would otherwise also demand.” 
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their pog^essioii and became petty rulers under their 
respective sovereigns. "We meet with such chiefs as 
.^rkkattu Kilnr, Kanwriv Kilar, Ollaiyur Kilar, sifter the 
conquest of Arkkadn, Kariivur, and Ollaiyur by the Tamil 
kings. Tli,e invariable policy of the.se kings was thus to 
create new types of chiefs and to bestow on them a part 
of their fresh coiujuest.s for occasional military service. 

78. The Tables further disclose that to the kings who 

preceded Karikalan the Great, the 
Aryan rite of performing Yagas 
was ntterly unknown. Karikalan and 
his contemporary Palsalai Mudiikudumi Peruvaludi 
were the first sovereigns who had recourse to this new 
motliod of glorifying their conquests and securing the 
favour of tlie Gods. Ever since that time Aryan Hinduism 
and its pnesthood began to enjoy some sort of royal 
fa\ our and jjatroiiage, which grew with the growth of time 
and came to be rooted in the land. Still it would not be 
true to say that Aryanism had got a strong liold on the 
IK’ople at the time wo just now treat of. Tliat event should 
stand over till we reach the Religious epoch which synchro- 
nises with the Pallava occupation of Kancipuram and the 
overlording of the Tamil kingdoms by that power from 
the fifth or the sixtli century onwards. 

79. Tlic Tables establish in the most convincing 

manner that the so-called ‘third Sangam* 

(Vi) The legendary was a iigmciit of imagination of the 
nature of the . . ■ 

sangam Story. cominoiitjilor ot /ratyanur Agapporw. 

Many scholars till now have shown a 

partiality for holding lliat at least this third Sangam 

should have some historical basis, however mythical the 

preceding two Sangams may be.‘ But the truth, as is 

conveyed by the Tables, is that this much-vaunted third 

Sangam too is an imaginary creation and should share 

the fate of its predecessors. That Tiruvalluvamdlai, con- 

(1) Vide Appendix XII: Prof. W. F. Clifford on the Authority of 
Traditions. 
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taitiiug tho (‘omplimciitaiy stanzas about Kural by the 
forty-nine poets of the third Academy, is a barefaced 
forgery is an easy deduction from the facts brought out 
and arranged in tho Tables. Poets who lived in different 
generations have been thiwm together and made 
to sit in one assembly. Nariveinittalaiyar, Todittalai 
Viluttandinar, Kapilar, Pavauar, Mosi Klranar, Kallii- 
(lanar, Karikkannanar of Kavirippattinam, Nakkirar, 
Damodaranar, the Physician, Arisil Kijar, Mafikudi 
Marudanar and Kbvfir Kilar appear in different 
generations in the Tables and all these have been 
jumbled together and made eontemiioraries. To render 
it still worse, much later poets than these, as Mamulanar 
and Cittalai Cattauar, have also been brought in to form 
the third Academy! And what is even more startling than 
this is tlie iiielu.sion of Periuulevanfir, the author of the first 
Tamil lihdratain, and poet wlm sang the invocatory stuiiKUs 
for most of the Sangam collections of poems, so as to 
allow him to play his part in this somewhat incon- 
gruous Academy! Discrcpaiicie.s between the Tiruvalluva- 
mdlai account’ and the version of tlio Af/apporul com- 
mentator apart, the storj- of the third Sangam is in itself, 
as has been pointed out already, a clear fabrication in 
many of its details. Tt is true that the author or authors of 
the Sangam legend did not wholly spin out an imaginary 
tale with imaginary characters created for the occasion. 
They seem to have utilized the names of certain historic 
personages of a past time and constructed a pure legend 
from which the time-clement was wholly expunged and 
characters belonging to different ages brought in as 
raember.s of one literary body. The grain of historical 
truth contained in the account of the Academy lies in the 
historicity of the individual poets brought into it and not 
in the fact of the Sangam itself as such. 'J'hese accounts 
then are little better than historical romances, which 
should never be confounded with histories proper. One 

(1) Fide Appendix XIII: Note on riracaUuvanidbt. 
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side of edoeatod opiiiiou till now has l)een viewing this 
Saiigam story with some sort of suspicion but it could not 
successfully assail the many a priori arguments, too dearly 
loved and too confidently urged by the many upholders of 
the Academy in this controversy. Hereafter at least a 
priori arguments will be found to be of little avail against 
the positive facts disclosed by the Tables which disprove 
in the most convincing manner the historicity of the third 
Sangam. 

80. The Tables further establish that the redaction 

of the Sangam works attributed to the 
(vti) Lateness oi patronage of ditforciit kings was all a 
**** names of 

(lie «‘arli(‘r .sovereigns for heightening 
the antiquity and authority of the various collections. Leav- 
ing out of account Piiruuduuru, whoso redactor and patron 
arc not known, Affoimurini stands to tlie credit of 
I'kkirappcruvalndi, Xarriiiai to Pannadn-tanta-Pandiyan 
and KvntHliiijai to Purikkb. t)f these, the first two appear 
in the Tallies separated from each other by about four 
geiieraliuns. Purikko must he a later sovereign than 
tlicse. Separated as these kings were by many genera- 
tions, how could one and the same classification based on 
the number of lines in a verse, for instance, he considered 
as having been ciTcctod by a number of patrons living 
centuries ajiart? Internal evklenee of the collections 

themselves militates against any such supposition. This 
will be evidenced from the valuation of the different works 
of the Sangam literature in the light of the facts embodied 
ill the Tables. And to this 1 shall now pass on. 

81. The Tables make it abundantly clear that the 

various works called in the lump ‘the 
(viii) Light Third Sangam Literature’ belong to 

four or five centuries at the lowest and 
have been the result of the unwonted 
literary activity which marked off that period from the 
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succeeding. They were comx)Oped by different poets, and 
on various occasions and with various motives. To judge 
correctly each of these works it is absolutely necessary to 
restore each to its correct historical milieu. Throwing 
them together into one promiscuous heap without any 
regard for the time of tlieir composition and arranging 
them merely on grounds of prosody or rhetoric are 
certainly not the correct method to facilitate any historical 
handling of them. I have to acknowledge with sorrow 
that the popular veneration in which such collections are 
held to this day has only ■ delayed the chronological 
arrangement of their contenis and the preparation of a 
scientific history on their well-ascertained basis. 

82. Taking the ‘Eight Collections’, the Tables show 
that two of them are assignable to a 

(») ‘BttoMkai' « Kalittogai and Pari- 

th« Bight Collections, potlal. Of the four ha.sic works, Aga- 
ndnuru is said to have been collected 
under the patronage of the' Pandlya king Ukkirapperu- 
valudi of the ninth generation. Tf this were so, how could 
this collection contain the poems of numerous poets of 
later times, viz., Mamfdanar, Kdtlampalattu-tuneiya- 
Cheraman, Pandiyan Arivndai Mambi, Peruhkadnnko, the 
singer of ‘Palai’, Ilahkadmikd, the singer of ‘Marutam’, 
and Cittalai Uattnnar t Turning to N oi'riiiai, collected during 
the time of Panniidu-tanfa-Pandiyan of the fifth genera- 
tion, wo find the same interpolation of later poems into 
that work also. The same is the case with Ainkuruntlru 
ascribed to the Cheran of ‘the elephant look’ of the eighth 
generation. Tliese instances are suflScient to prove that the 
collections, as a mailer of fact, were not done during the 
reign.s to which they now stand ascribed, but were the 
result of a much later enterprise. The question of fixing 
definitely the time of the redaction does not, however, arise 
in this connection. The positive testimony of the Tables 
is against supposing these kings as being the patrons of 
these collections, which according to the uncorroborated 
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testimony of tradition now stand in their names. Patirrup- 
pattu seems to fall in line with the Tables, though some 
of its poets do not appear to have any organic relation 
with the personages of the latter. 


83. As regards the Ten Idylls, the Tables offer the 
most interesting fund of information, 
(b) 'Pattuppattu’or Long and sustained compositions on 
the Ten Idyll*. themes first come into vogue in the 

reign of Karikalan the Great. The 
poems included in this collection certainly belong to 
different generations and arc a slow growth of centuries. 
Most of them have sprung from three roots, viz., Porn- 
nararruppadai, Patfinappdlai and MullaippdUu. These 


ciiiliest pieces formed the models on which the later seven 
do seem to have been composed. Of the latter, three come 
within the period of the Tables and the remaining four, 
falling outside. I shall for greater clearness append in the 
next page a cliart of descent of the various poems in this 
colloction based on the facts of the Tables as well as on the 
internal testimony of language and thought of the poems 
themselves. 



g«m»g after 200 A.D. 
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Scheme ok Deveeoi’Meet ok the Poems in the 
‘Pattupattc’ Collection as EvroENCEo by the Tables. 



Pi 'umiHiHurniinHiilai by poet Cruttirnu 
Knnnainir 11, re Tuydainiiiii 
lla ntiriiyau. 


VII. CiV«»/«l*iur ru/j/JH'Hti by poet Kallur 
Nattultaiiar rc NalliyakkOdau. 


VIII. MaJai>a;uiorf<}m bj poet Keruukousikanar 
re Naiinan, son of N.innan. 


N. TiTumuruyurritppaaai. 
(ascribed to Nakkirar.) 


IX.. XuriSetppdJ/tt. 
(asrribed to Kapilar.) 


iX. l‘iifiiKapf,iilai by poet I'rutliran Kuuranar 
I rc KarikTilan tbc Great. 


III. Mullaipp&ftu by poet Nappudanax 
(probably ot' the same period). 


IV. MaduraikkUni'i l<y 

poet Maiikiidi Marudsii 
rc Talaiyulankiinattu- 
Ceru-Vciira-Pundiyan. 


V. A'cdunoh'udot by poet Nak- 
kirar rc TalaiyalaAk&oattu- 
CerU'Vciira-Pkiitliyau. 


I. Porunararnipi'ailai by poet Mudattiiuiakkanniyar 
ri; Kurikniau tlie Great, 


C3— 26 
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I shall now proceed to explain the scheme given in a 
graphic manner in the preceding page. Maduraikkdnci of 
MahkuiH Marudan is modelled upon Pattinappdlai and 
belongs to the seventh generation; Nedunalvddai is an off- 
shoot of the root MullaippdUu and belongs to the eighth; 
and Perumpdndrruppadai* is the direct descendant of 
Pormiardrruppadai and comes in the tenth and last genera- 
tion included in the Tables. Thus we see that the three 
fundamental works of Karikalau’s time served as models 
for later poets, who composed three other works within the 
period of the Tables. The form and make-up of Porunardr- 
ruppa4cti and Perumpdndrruppadai led to further imitations 
like Cirupunarruppadoi and Malaipatukaddm. So eight 
poems on the whole seem to have come into existence in 
process of time and they are all genuine pieces sung by 
different poets in honour of different patrons. But, in all 
probability, at the time of the redaction two more poems 
were composed and added to bring up the total to ten it may 
be, or to serve such motives as the religious, the literary, etc. 
I have the strongest suspicion about tlie genuineness of the 
two remaining Idylls, Kurincippaltu and Tirumitrutjdrrup- 
padai. These seem to be decidedly later compositions 
done at the time of the redaction and assigned to certain 
earlier poets, whose very names would have been held as 
carrying weight u'ith the people. In short, I consider these 
two pieces as little short of forgeries committed and father- 
ed upon two of the foremost Sangam celebrities. Kapilar 
and Nakkirar must have been dead long before these poems 
were composed and circulated in their names. Or if these be 
taken as the productions of Kapilar and Nakkirar, we have 
no other way than to conclude that these authors must 
undoubtedly be different individuals going under the same 
names as the earlier poets. In view of the inveterate 
tendency of certain later writers to produce and foist 

(1) TWs work may have beeu kiiowu merely as PaiuirnvpaAai, before 
the composition of another PaMjiuppadai after its pattern. The coUector 
of the poems must have, at the time of the redaction, added the adjectives 
l>era and Ciru to the titles of the two pieces to distinguish them. 
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their works on some well-known ancient personages, I am 
inclined to hold this ‘Kapilar’ and this ‘Nakkirar’ more 
as pen-names than real. I have arrived at this conclusion 
mainly on linguistic grounds though historical considera- 
tions too are not wanting. Taking Kurindppattu it has 
this significant line: 

“ anj-fsSfl u^'(^p 0*Tiu_5SB)£® es>p^.” 

Here the word ' is evidently used in the 
modern sense of the privities. But the challenge may be 
confidently entered whether any one could point out a 
single instance in the ancient poets where the word has 
this specialised meaning. Wherever the ancient poets use 
rhat word they denote by it the entire hip below the waist. 
Accordingly this specialised later meaning stamps Kurincip- 
paftn as a very late product separated by some centuries 
from the period of the earlier stratum of the ‘Sangam’ 
poems. Turning to Tlriimuntgurruppadai, that also 
contains a tell-tale line: 

Here ■.|y,s!w<_Vis used in the later sense, ‘acock’; 
whereas the Sangam poets invariably use this word as 
denoting an unidentified almost mythical bird with a human- 
like head frequenting burial grounds and other waste 
places. No doubt, in this instance the commentator exer- 
cises his ingenuity to save the antiquity of the composi- 
tion by reading the word with the sandhi as ‘mandalai’. 
That this is however wasted ingenuity can be easily under- 
stood from the poet’s many references to the cock-ensign 
of God Muruga’s flag in other parts of the same poem 
{vid-e lines 38, 210-11, 219). Again, both Kurindppattu 
(line 228) and Tirumurugurruppndai (line 115) use the 
word ’ in a sense quite unknown to the early poets, 

who invariably denote by it, the noise issuing from 
two bodies sounding either alternately or simultane- 
ously. This specific meaning expressive of the origin of 
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the word faded away in the course of a few centuries and 
by the time of the two works we are now discussing the word 
had been generalised to mean all manner of sounds with- 
out distinction. Taking the early poets, not one of them, 
as far as I can see, has used ‘ in the sense of 

merely ‘ thus depriving it of its radical signifi- 

cance. The history of this little word is enough to determine 
once for all the late age to which these two poems should 
he ascribed. Then again, the very name ‘Tirumurugar- 
ruppadai’ and the peculiar change in the linguistic usage 
it exhibits argue also for the very late grovdh of that 
poem.' A comparative study of the .significance of words 
used in these poems also leads mo to confirm the conclusion 
above set forth. A more detailed presentation of the argu- 
ments is however not called for in this place. 

84. There is absolutely no way of bringing the 
Tables into connection with any of the 
DidaMc**worts*^'**" poems comprised in the eighteen Works of 
the Didactic group. However, tradition is 
strong on the point that Rural marks the fall of the curtain 
on the Sangam stage. Since all the kings, who appear in 
the basic works, have not been brought into the Tables, w'O 
may take it that Rural would fitly come in after the lapse of 
nearly one or two centuries from the close of the period we 
have here treated of. For Tollrappiijam also, it is difficult to 
find a place in these Tables. Though much weight cannot be 
attached to negative testimony arising from the absence 
of reference, yet in the case of two such works of first-rate 
importance as Rural ami Tolkappipam and of two such 
authors of a high order of genius as Tiruvalhivar and 
Tolkappiyar, it i.s unthinkable that had they existed in 
these ten generations they would have been left alone in 
inglorious isolation. The kings themselves would have 
courted their favour and sought to patronise them by every 
means in their power. So in the special case of two such 

(1) For a iMailcii •Hsciission, ridr .Appoitdix XIV: Note on the name 
'Titumurugarrnppadai’. 
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authors, the negative testimony has a significance which 
can scarcely be overlooked.' The twin epics CUappadi- 
karam and Manimfknhi are of course much, later works 
and need not be discussed here. 

85. If the four works on which the Tables are 
based are the earliest products 
(ix) A peep into of tlie Tamil Muse and are assignable 
ttonoVTaiSi Lite^ to the first two centuries of the Christian 
ture and Learning. wouW be interesting to raise the 

question whether this literature had any fore-runner 
in a body of works in the pre-Christian centuries 
or sprang into existence all at once, without any 
previous preparation. The works, that have been here 
utilised, show a wealth of grammatical apparatus and 
literary technique, which stamp them as the finished pro- 
ducts of a long-continued literary culture. One has to 
assume that these presuppose an antecedent condition of 
literary activity in the Tamil land. Such an activity must 
also have been preceded by a linguistic stage in which 
writing should have been iulroduccd for other purposes 
than literary. The balance of opinion among scholars is 
in favour of the view that it was the Dravidian merchants 
who first brought writing into India. Dr. Rhys Davids, 
in his work ‘Bxuldhist Iiufia’, pp. 116-117, formulates 
the following propositions as a working hypothesis as 
regards this important question: — 

“1. Sea-goiiig merchants availing themselves of 
the mon.soons were in the habit, at the beginning of the 
seventh (and perliaps at the end of the eightii century B.C.), 
of trading from ports on the south-west coast of India 
(Soyira at first, afterwards Suppiiraka and Bharnkaccha) 
to Babylon, then a great mercantile emporium. 

“2. These merchants were mostly Dravidians, not 
Aryans. Such Indian names of the goods imported as 
were adopted in the west (Solomon’s Ivory, Apes, and 


(1) Vide Appendix XV: The Age of Tolkappiyam. 
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Peacocks for instance, and the word “rice”) were adap- 
tations not of Sanskrit or Pali but of Tamil words. 

“3. These merchants there became acquainted with 
an alphabetic writing derived from that first invented and 
used by tlie whole white pre-Semitic race now called 
Akkadians. 

“4. That alphabet had previously been carried by 
wandering Semitic tribes from Babylon to the West, both 
north-wo.st and south-west. Some of the particular letters 
learnt by the Indian merchants are closely allied to letters 
found on inscriptions recorded by tho.se Semitic tribes, 
and also on Babylonian weiglits, both of a date somewhat 
earlier than the time when the Indians made their trading 
journeys. 

“5. After tlie merchants brought this script to 
India, it gradually became enlarged and adapted to suit 
the .special requirements of the Indian learned and collo- 
quial dialects. Nearly a thousand years afterwards the 
thus adapted alphabet became known as the Brahmi Lipi, 
the sublime writing. What name it bore in the interval — 
for instance, in .A.'^oka’s time — is not known. From it, all 
the alphabets now nsed in India, Burma, Siam and Ceylon 
have been gradually evolved.” 

In the face of facts justifying propositions like these, 
th)e attempt to derive the literary culture of the 
early Tamils, from the North, is a hopeless one. 
The tendency of western .scholars is to ascribe the 
rise of this cnllure in Tamilagam to the efforts 
of the first missioimries of Jainism and Buddhism 
to the South. This whole hypothesis is built on 
nil impossible supposition. It, in short, demands the 
taking place of a sort of miracle. Granting, for argument’s 
sake, that the Tamils were an unlettered race with a 
language not at all cultivated and developed into an 
efficient instrument of thought, is it possible, one might 
ask, that such a race and such a language could, all at 
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once, by the arrival of a few foreign scholars, be taken 
out of the old rut and i)lacLHl on the high-road of pro- 
gress! The utmost period that could intervene between 
the arrival of these missionaries, assuming it as a his- 
torical fact for the present, and the period of these Tables 
is barely two centuries. Is it possible then that in that 
short space of time there had occurred the miracle of 
transforming an uncultivated language into a powerful 
and at the same time a beautiful medium of literary 
expression and of reclaiming a nation in a semi-barbarous 
condition to the ranks of civilization and culture? Such 
a supposition is too preposterous to be seriously put 
forward. The only other hypothesis consonant with the 
facts of early Tamil culture is to consider that it was an 
indigenous product with distinctive, perhaps even peculiar, 
features of its own. The comparatively greater antiquity 
of the Aryan civilisation of the North should not pre- 
dispose us to deny a fairly higli antiquity to the culture 
of the Dravidiau race in the South, f make this modest 
demand on the strength of the literary evidence alone. If, 
however, we traiiscend literary and linguistic evidences to 
higher periods undeniably testified to by the archajological 
finds as of Mohetijo Daro and Harappa, Dravidiau culture, 
we are given to understand, shoots up to a still more 
hoary antiquity than even tlie Vodic. If, then, a long period 
of literary cultivation of Tamil existed in pre-Christian 
centuries, how is it that wo have not received any evidence 
of it? The perishable nature of the writing materials 
alone in a hot climate as in the South must be held answer- 
able for this paucity of early literary testimony. The 
early Tamils did not ceriainly take to inscribing on stones 
or clay tablets, as tlie Babylonians did. That, above all, 
should be held as the main reason why literary memorials^ 

(1) Aproiw^ till' alpImWfs .-urr.'iif in SouUi lu.lia. Dr. BurneJl iDscrtg a 
very signilitaJil fi.ot-iiut.- in i-. UO of liis .South ludiau Palaeography. He 
writes: “Comparing the Toiugn-Caiinn'se alpliubels with tlie Tamil it ia 
then, impossible to suppose that ll.o last is Die work of Sanskrit grammariaus- 
for had they been the authors of it, it would have been far more perfect and 
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of ancient Tamil culture have not survived to the present 
day. As for the positive evidence bearing on the existence 
of palm-leaf writing in the Tamil country during the period 
of the Synchronistic Tables, 1 shall here transcribe a few 
verses from Aganunuru, by an early poet, Marudan Ilana- 
gan, who lived in the eighth generation'. The poet therein 
refers to the practice of exclianging letter-scrolls 
between different members of the mercantile community 
and borrows from it a striking simile to illustrate a rather 
frightful sight. The lines are: 

“< eu 9 j 3 iSasfii (Siuf&o Qs'ssmuii ir 

Qui: maeuisir uiiris^ 

au-iijg 

^)en.i 01— 

Oiu(^i»eu tu^oreuir ^0«0^ 
jEW^';£Ti seuibt.” 

Ajid their translation: ‘The stone-cumbered path wherein 
the red-eared eagle would drop fearfully the entrails of the 
fierce warrior.s, who had died in severe battle, drawing them 
out (in long trails) just as the merchants, after examining 
and breaking open the seal, w'ould exti'act their palm-leaf 
(missives) from within the (earthen) pot with sides pro- 
tected by coir-nettings’. This certainly must remove the 
last vestige of doubt about the prevalence of writing in the 

N^oul'l have sbuwii signs c.r a<[!ii>tatit>n wlikli arc wiiiiting iu it. Add to this 
that the Tamil letters j ] aud r totally cliatiuet from the Tclugu-Canareae 
correapuiidiiig letters aud ii su|K.-rUuuus aud tlic amount of proof that the Vatte- 
luttu is of iiidepeiuk’iit origin and nut d<’riv»l from (he South Asokan character 
appears to bo coui-lusiro”. C'unsidcriug the very late iutroductiou into South 
India of the present Tauiil Alphabet] — the mougrcl Tamil-Urautha char- 
acter — one cau eonhdenliy assort that the Tamil literature coming about the 
lirst centuries of the Oiristiuu era must have bceu preserved ouly in the 
Vatp'luttu script. Iu the light of Dr. lUiys David’s views, it is highly prob- 
able that Va]teiuttu, nitli all its imperfections ami characteristic features, 
may bo nearor to the periml of the iiitro<luctiou of the alphabet iuto Soutli 
ludia than evuu the South Asokan Alphabet which beam uiarks of complete 
devclopmeut iu its orthographic- system. The late Mr. T. A. Gopiuatha Bao, 
iiowcver, made a futile attempt (vide Tracaneore ATcltaeoloyieal Series, Vol. 
1, p- -bo) to coutioveil Dr. Uuruell aud derive, the Vatteluttu script from 
the Drulimi. Ills perfuruiaiico, to say the least, is jejuuu aud uucouviuciug 
aud makes one feel why the writer should have strayed from Iconography 
into i’ukeugi'aphy to so little purpose. 
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Tamil country at tliat early time. Western Sanskrists now 
trace the word Hpi (letter) to the Achffmeuidean dipi 
(edict)' and oppose the ascription of the origin of the 
alphabet to Indian .soui'ce.s on the ground of the absence of 
any system of picture-writing in India. Though Sanskrit, 
in spite of the antiquity of its literature cannot furnish this 
evidence, Tamil takes us to a raucli anterior stage by the 
possession of a native word («r(ip^^) from elutu 

wliioh means to paint as well as to write, according to the 
context. Whether a system of picture-writing was ever 
actually followed by the ancestors of the Tamils or not, 
there can be little doubt that this word itself is a relic of a 
long-forgotten fact, the filiatioji of writing with picture 
and with no other art. This Avord then takes us to a period 
immeasurably anterior to any the existing literature can 
possibly reach. Ijcaving that apart, these early poems, 
with all the marks of tlieir primitiveness, still disclose 
an advanced condition of life and thought, which 
justifies the conclusion that, even some centuries 
antecedently the Tamils had emerged from the swaddling 
clothes of man’s first attempt at a settled social polity and 
culture. But this, however, is a region into which exist- 
ing literature is unable to throw its rays so as fo give us a 
complete j)icture. Wo have to piece together that earlier 
story from the stray archmological finds that now and then 
are brought to our notice. 

86. An equally interesting question also may be 
raised regarding the type of civilization to which the 
Dravidian belongs. It is, no doubt, 
(X) Light thrown a vast question and cannot be entered 

(detail. If any 
fact is brouglit home to our minds by 
these early poems it is this: thaf the so-called Aryanisation 
is a much later phenomenon and was entirely absent from 
the early generations of the Tables. Even before the 
arrival of the Aryan colonies in the South, society must 

(1) ViAe Introduction to Dr. A. n. Keith’s Aitarrya Irasyal-a, p, 23. 

C— 27 
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have attained politically to the stage of village organisa- 
tions and popular assemblies and economically it must have 
been composed of a good number of interdependent profes- 
sional classes following different handicrafts. We seem to 
catch glimpses of these village communities at the moment 
of organising themselves into larger political groups. By a 
natural development, centralisation of power for military 
projects, rendered necessary by inter-communal strife, 
must have led to the establishment of monarchies, which 
in its turn should have reacted pow'erfully on social 
advancement and progress as one could easily see from 
the outstanding achievements of Karikalan, the Great. 
Apart from agriculture and ti’ade, which should have fed 
the economic life of that society, the cultivation of letters 
and fine arts both by men and w'omen at that early period 
shows how free and congenial were the social and political 
conditions then, for it to come to pass. Unhappily Dravidian 
civilisation as evidenced in these early poems is found 
mixed up with an exotic culture and oven wnth a barbaric 
strain due, of course, to the contact of the Tamils 
with the primifive races. The cattle-raids by the members 
of the Malava community and the wearing of leaves by the 
damsels of the Kurava or hill-tribes, for instance, 
do not fit in with the advanced culture of the T amil 
races as inferable in a manner from this literature. A 
mere skimming through these ancient records without a 
power to discriminate betw-eeu the different strands of a 
heterogeneous texture they exhibit will give us only a bizar- 
re picture. These must be properly distinguished for a cor- 
rect understanding of the various strata of that society. 
Still, however useful this literature may be to give us the 
disjecta membra of a lost culture, we would commit the 
greatest mistake if we took it for a detailed and exhaustive 
.record of the customs aud institutions of that early time. It 
is just an index and nothing more. As an instance, I shall 
cite here a stanza from a very old poet, Vanparanar, a con- 
temporary of Paranar and KapUar according to the Tables, 
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which gives us just- an inkling and nothing more of the very 
adv'anced and highly-elaborated condition of the art and 
science of music amongst the ancient Tamils: 


/55na(fl suTf^QiUiT .ijsJrafi v^jQsircir 
LDT&o ic0;SU) usareaifii sjSso-i 
eniBSiufi usxff&nf^ 

ourQajLDT 

^sfn^ aiaansiLO tJjQsa^ 

— Purain., S. 149. 


Translation: ‘f>ong live Nalli! Oh! Nalli, since you, 
realising the duties of a patron, have been bestowing the 
most liberal gifts on the musicians, who arc of us (and who 
fre<iucnt thy court), they have taken to sing on the Kaivali 
(another name for the musical instrument Yfd), the maru- 
iam tune in the darkening eve and the CevvdU tune in the 
morning and have thus forgotten the very system of their 
ancient art’. The poet implies that by singing the even- 
ing tunc in the morning and the morniiig tunc in the even- 
ing the artists only prove that they have lost touch with 
the nice technicalities of their art and openly ascribes this 
scandalous state of matters to Nalli ’s unbounded raunifl- 
cciice. The chieftain’s liberality, it would seem, proved a 
bane to the artists for they liad not to depend upon any 
scientific knowledge and skill in their art for finding a 
means of livelihood hut could atTord to do without them 
being well-assured of a comfortable living by the generosity 
of their patron Nalli. Making all allowances for the rhe- 
toric employed by the poet, we can yet got at one historical 
fact through the almost indirect and unconscious testimony 
his words contain. And it is the very advanced condition 
of a system of- Uravidiaii musical science and art whose 
features we liave no means of reading iu all their details. 
Its elaborate classification of Paiift and Tirams and the 
minute adjustments of these to suit varying environmental 
conditions and time have all become a thing of the past. 
If a people at so early a time could take the art of music 
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to so hi<*:h a pitch of development, is it not a little hard to 
assert that the^Tamil races of the South -were in darkness 
and that the torch of civilisation had to be brought to them 
from the North? True, the evidence furuished by the early 
poems on such points is scrappy aud fragmentary; for 
it was not the purpose of their authors to leave behind 
them a detailed descriptive account of ancient Tamil culture 
and civilization. Yet strangely enough some try to 
equate the life of the ancient Tamil community >vith this 
ancient stratum of literature, which is moreover of 
a type not professedly historical. By a strange fallacy 
of reasoning tliey are disposed to view this early litera- 
ture as possessing signs of the Avyanising efforts in every 
walk of life in tlie South. They rely on the occurrence of a 
few Sanskrit or I’n'ikrit words here and there in the langu- 
age of this literature and, on that foundation, go to build 
such astounding propositions as that the whole literature is 
pervaded by the spirit of Aryan culture and that the entire 
Dravidian life is also cast in that foreign mould. This, how- 
ever, is a totally overdrawn picture, nay it is a false one 
in many of its essential features. 

In the lirst |)lacc. the occurrence of foreign words in 
a Jauguage does not and cannot imply the occurrence of 
large communities of foreigners in the land i)) which tliat 
language is s])oken. Migration of words from language 
to language takes ])lace on a larger scale and at a quicker 
pace than the migration of a community from one country 
to anotlier. Unless ami until tlie latter takes place, a 
community can hardly leave its impress of culture on 
another less advanced than themselv’cs. Loan words 
between languages cannot, from their very nature, serve as 
decisive arguments for estahlisliing cultural transmission 
in either direction. There are many instances of superior 
races borrowing a large number of words fi om the langu- 
age.s of races less advanced than themselves. Will it lie 
in the mouth of these less advanced backward tribes to 
proclaim to the world that the mere fact of some of their 
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own words getting into currency in the languages of the 
more advanced people is a ground for inferring that the 
more advanced had borrowed their culture too from the 
less advanced? I give here this extreme example to 
prove that words in themselves are not decisive grounds 
to prove cultural drift. That must be established on 
independent historic grounds. 

Secondly, considering the antiquity of the Dravidian 
languages and the very imperfect condition of the investi- 
gation of their i)hilology at present, dogmatism in respect 
of certain roots as being exclusively Sanskrit or Dravidian 
is altogether premature and unsafe. If classical Sanskrit 
jjossesses a more copious vocabulary and is richer in 
roots tlinn the Vedic dialect,' it is pertinent to inquire 
from what source could the later classical tongue have got 
tlie larg(‘ ma.'is of new words. Surely, not from the inner 
eoii.sciousness of the -Iryaii incomers themselves. They 
should have borrowed freely from the living languages of 
the Dravidians and the aboriginal people amongst whom 
they had come to live. J priori reasoning favours the 
view that later Sanskrit must have taken into its system 
a large mimher of roots and words belonging to the primi- 
tive Dravidian language.s. So, the mere fact that a word 
or root is found in Sanskrit would not be a sufficient ground 
to conclude that it is Aryan and not Dravidian. A com- 
parative study alone of all the languages belonging to these 
groups will throw some light on the matter. And this, 
obviously, falls within the field of the specialists, where 
general scholars have little or no right to intruder. And 
yet, here, we find the amazing spectacle of Philology being 

(1) About (he loan of Dravidiau words to thi- Vcclir dialect itself, 
I shall quote here a few leiii.irks from Prof. Suiiiti Kuiiiar Cliattcrji’s work. 
The Origin, and UcrclopmiHt of the Bengaii Langmiiie. He writes: “The 
langviage of the Rig-Veda is as yet purely .^ryan or Iiido-iiiiropean in its 
forms, structure, and spirit, but its phouctics is already .affected by Dravi- 
dian; and it has already begun to borrow words from Dravidian (and from 
Kdl): not. only names of objects previously nnkuowii to tlie Aryans, but 
also a few words of ideas”. Tben the writer appends a fairly long list of 
Dravidian loan-words, which I need not reproduce here and for which the 
reader may be referred to p. 43 sf the introdnetiou to that interesting work. 
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made the (*ommoii hattlo-groinid for all and Biindry to 
enter and ^\^lge their \rars according lo their individual 
predilections and arrive at definite conclusions on points 
where oven specialists would hesitate to dogmatise. Bat 
the limitations of even genuine Philology against which 
Taine inveighs vigorously should make such scholars 
pause in their profitless pastime. 


“Philology,” wrote Taine, “is a subterranean passage, 
dark, narrow and bottomless, along which people crawl 
instead of walk; so distant from the air and the light that 
they forget the air and the light, and end by finding satis- 
factory and natural the smoky rays of the dismal lamp that 
they tiail behind tliem. After staying there for a few 
years, Ihey doclavc tliat the sky is a dream of the feeble- 
ininde<l.” 

'I'liirdly, the e.xtreine fewne.ss of the Aryan colonists 
in Tamilagani at that time docs not favour any such ante- 
dating of the Aryauising work. The words of Poet Avur 
Mfilainkilar; 


“ Qojsirru uj^uuir^ aiiTeirgi a/Ssn’ “ 

— Ag<m., S. 24. 


give us a true picture of the pursuits of the early Aryan 
colonists. We have to infer that there were only two 
classes of Brahmans then: first, those who performed the 
Yagas, and secondly, those who eked out their 
livelihood by such professions as cutting conch-shells 
for bangles and the like. If tlie Aryans then had 
come in very large colonies, settled in the land 
and pursued different remunerative occupations, the 
poet Avould not have cho.sen this manner of description, 
blvon at much later times the rulers had to offer special 
inducements to such settlers by means of land-gifts and 
other donations to attract larger and larger numbers of 
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them to the South.' But in the course of a few centuries 
eondition.s seem to chan.a:o and a strong and steady current 
of colonisation afterwards set in. It must have received 
additional impetus from the invariable policy of the Pallava 
rulers of still later times', of founding temples and priestly 
colonies in the Tamil country and bestowing on them 
extensive tracts of land as Dfraddi/am and Brahmaddyam 
for their maintenance. This bit of later history which 
belongs to the Religion.s epoch just about the Devaram 
period should not, however, be read baek into the life and 
conditions of the early Tamil society llie Tables deal with. 

•87. I should not omit to observe in conclusion that 
„ . while the Tables furnish a time-axis’ of 

reference for the facts of ancient Tamil 
liisfory, the geographical portion of that study, which is 
as indispensable as the first, still remains (o be worked out 
in detail. All that we do know about a very large number 
of events recordetl In early Tamil literature amounts 
only to a very general knowledge of their location. Bo-lh 
distance of time and Ihe later fashion of coining new geogra- 

(1) “In aonic of iho populnr Hcmuils of the Brahmnns which have been 
re<luee<l to writing, it is staled that, tturing the time of hfayfirn Varms of 
the Kadamlm dynasty, some .\ndhra Bruhniaiis were brought into South 
Canora. As a sufbciciit nunilHT of Bmlimaiis were not available for the 
purpose of the yaganui (saeritiees), these .\iidlira BrahmaiiB selected a 
number of families from the non-Brahmaii castes, made them Brahmans and 
those exogamous sept names for them.” — ITiurstoii’s Cos/c* and Tribe$ of 
Southern India, Introduction, pp. 45-46. And this, be it noted, was the condi- 
tion of affairs about the middle of the eighth century A.D. hTr. B. Lewis 
Rice writes in pp. 204-205 of iiis .Vysore and Coarg from the Irunriptione: 
“According to Sk. 186, there were no Bralimans iu the South in the time 
of Mukkanni Kudumba, llie third century. Having sought diligently for 
them throughout the region and finding none, he went without delay to the 
North, aud from the Ahichchatra agraham (said to be in Bareilly 
District) procured a number of Brahman families. • * *. On the other 

hand, there must have been some Brahmans before, for the Satavaliana grant 
of the first or second century on the NfaInvalU i>illar (8k. 263) was made 
as a Brahman endowment. But they may have left the country, as those 
above-mentioned from the North are said to have attemiited to do. In the 
East, tradition attributes the iutrodnetiou of Brahmans to Mukunti Pallava 
who is also of the third eenturv.’' If this was so in the border country, 
the strength of the Brahman element in Tnniilagam could not then be 
considerable at all. 
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phical names in Sanskrit for the Tamil names of early 
literature render this attempt specially difficult. But 
difficult as it is, a .separate and systematic effort in that 
direction may lead to fruitful results and go a long way 
in brijjging the facts and events of ancient Tamil history 
into some sort of concrete connection with one another. 
Though these Tables assign a specific chronology to such 
facts' and events, still a certain vagueness should cling to 
them until a more specific and detailed study of their geo- 
graphical location is entered upon and effected.* History, 
in the absence of correct geography, is rendered half unreal 
and hence a thorough and extended examina^on of the 
geography of ancient Tamdagam from the data available 
from all authentic sources is doubtless a necessary 
complement to this study. 


(1) The interrelation of historical and geographical afiitlica is 
tellingly brought out in the following obaerratioug;— “ThU is the 
sigtiificanee of Herder's saying tliat “history is gcograpliy set 
ill motion.’’ What is to-day a fact of geography becomes to- 
morrow a factor of history. The two sciences eannot be held apart without 
doing Tiolencc to both, without dismembering what is a natural, vita! whole. 
All historical problems ought to be studied gec^raphicaJly and all geographic 
problems, must be studied historically.’’ — E. C. Semple’s of Geo- 

graphic Snvironment, p. 11. 



APPENDIX I. 

The Date of Wasikkavacaoar. 

As a striking instanw of the omission of literary valuation, 
I have only to mention here the attempt of certain scholars, whose 
general historical equipment is beyond doubt, to antedate Tiru- 
vdcagam of Manikkavaeagar to the Devara hymns of Appar and 
Tirugnanaaambandar. Leave apart the epigraphie confirmation, 
which assignfi Manikkavaeagar to the 9th century, the valuation 
of Tmm'icagam on literary grounds alone should have predisposed 
these scholars to the acceptance of a late date. 

I shall here summarise the more important of such 
grounds: (1) The omis.sion of Manikkavaeagar from the 
list of the sixty-three devotees of Siva enumerated in 
the TiruitondaJtokai of Sundaramurti, followed closely 
therein by NambiaijdSf Nambi in his Tirution^dr Tiruvanddti 
and by Sekkilfir in his Perigapuranam, is fatal to any attempt at 
antedating Manikkavaeagar. The interpretation of "0[iTajajut. 

^ ” *•’* referring to Manikkavaeagar has, at all 

events, nothing to recommend it except its originality. No- 
where elsi> in Tamil literature do we find such a name or 
descriptive epithet for Manikkavaeagar. On the other hand, we 
have literary authority to support that 
denotes the famous author of Kitral. An equally original and 
futile attempt is the interpretation of iti Appar’s 

line : 

Qtirieaiu.aiu' 

as a reference to Manikkavaeagar. There is absolutely no autho- 
rity for bolding Manikkavaeagar as the incarnation of Nandi. 
Here the word means a ‘chamberlain’ and no more. 

(2) In the I'irumurai collections, 7’jr«i;dcapfl'»i appears only as 
the eighth in the serie.s, tlie preceding seven being composed of 
the hymns of the three Devaram hymnists, Gnanasambandar, 
Appar and Sundaramurti. (3) In the invocatory stanzas in all 
Tamil religious works and Puranas, composed in praise of the Na- 
yanmars and Acharj’as, the authors observe invariably an order 
which is roughly chronological. Here is a stanza about the work 
of the various religious teachers in the Tamil country, wherein the 
arrangement of names follows strict chronology. 

C— 28 
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“0^rrpQx:Jeti.i (Ssiemfii-jTJ; Qsjsirm aniiSir ^ifr 
Qp^Srec 6UT p (SaS/E^i'n — ^pQsit^ 
sim^scQg^ ^Qpii(Ss m^ruienpjprio pirOesi .' bQx 
ttriksKpSinreir QpiaQs }” 

The praises in honour of the four ‘Samaya Kuravars’ (Religi- 
ous devotees or saints) precede those about the four Santanacharyas 
(Religious teachers or gurus who come in apostolic succession) and 
among the four Samaya Kuravars, of whom Maijikkavacagar is 
one, Manikkavacagar gets only a last mention. And in reciting 
these religious hymn-s in the temples all over the South, the invari- 
able practice of reciting Tiruvacagam after Devaram should 
naturally add its confirmatory evidence to the above testimony.’ 
(4) A convention ha.s risen among the Saivites— evidently it must 
have ari.sen before the composition of Tiruvacagam — that only the 
hymns of Gfiana-sambandar, Appar and Sundaramurti should be 
known as Tirunerittami]. This appellation for a body of religious 
works does not connote Tiruvacagam to this day. If Tiruvacagam 
had been in existence when this name was coined and got into 
currency, there is absolutely no reason, so far as I know, why it 
should not have been included in that class, (o) Prom the point 
of view of style, Tiruvacagam has to its credit more brand-new 
Sanskrit words than Devaram. The occurrence of such words as 
■eujT, cBTujeS, ^ica/r®r, ^iJuiriLitl, etc., is enough 

to make us pause before we claim a great antiquity for this work. 
As for the literary echoisms that occur in Tiruvacagam, the jingle 
"tip£i'. tapOpstti .ST6U and that of "uipgfuupQp 

esrs ufTpQu)” of Sundaramurti may be considered 

indecisive; but there can be little doubt that Manikkavacagar ’s 
aji Lt,i i 0je.iuft'Csoirdi ti’ is a more generalised 

and therefore a later form in imitation of Appar’s line: 

0iB7 i5Lc&rB. i(S5(Ja=.7 to’. (6) In respect of ideas, 

Tiruvacagam shows considerable development. Both in mythos 
and philosoj)hical doctrine it mark.s a highly complicated 
stage. While the Dei'drc hymns are purely religious. 


(1) That religious conventions when grown up persist without change and 
even resist aii attempts at modification is borne testimonj to by the following 
observations: “The members of the worshipping group think it strange when 
the regular order of service is not adhered to. They expect the singing of 
hymns, the prayer, the anthem by the choir, the announcements, the sermon 
and whatsoever else they may be, to follow the habitual order and adhere 
to customary usages ’’.—Frederick Goodrich Henke’s A Study in the 
Psychology of Situalism^ p. 87. 
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Tiitivdcagam contains the finished tenets of the Saiva Siddbanta 
Philosophy. Por instance, Manikkav^agar’s search of 
a spiritual guru, his query to Siva and Siva ’s answer about Sivagna- 
tiabodatn and his philosophical dispute with the Buddhists will 
bear this out. The verse ‘ lUTair iuppjBeuT' 

occurring in Tiruvacagam (TiruppaUielticci) conveys the sense of 
the absolute God transcending the Trimurtis 

themselves. This conception of go<lhood was the result of acute 
philosophising which the Devaram singers did not follow, much 
les.s preach. They, on the other hand, depict Siva as the God 
of destruction, who baffled the other two of the triad in their 
attempt to measure him. (7) Such references as the following 
occurring in Tinivacagam must argue for a late date: 


"iD^.gpi uitin^' ittpe^p 

Q^Tsarsv svTSLtiLo pjp'tSp 

0>TtlT Stt'p QltlSTI g tn/'o 

pi T pp. 

The first fi.xes the post-agamic* origin of the work (and the 
Agamas. it is well-known, are of very late growth in the religious 
history of the South), and the second establishes that Sankara’s 
system must have preceded Tiruvarayam. (8) There are certain 
other references in Tinnxieagant, which must be taken as pointing 
to previous Nayanmars and eertain specific episodes in their lives 
such as : 

"QpssrLfiT ^fifkap ^0«ur 0P«v 

pAr%»t " 

and 


“^0sj/ii Oi.i(^ijiiis>pf O^ksti 
«0S)liW r^Sp ssiip ssren^/r." 

(1) BegarOiiig tlic agauiic or taiitric phase of the rcUgioua life iu India, 
the obserTatiotiK of H. Kern iu his Ifaniuit of fndtaa BudiOtism, p. 133, 
will bear reproduction. 

“The decline of Buddhism in India from the eighth century down- 
wards nearly coincides with the growing iDflucnce of Tantrism and eorcery, 
which stand to each other in the relation of theory to i)rnvtice. The develop- 
ment of Tantrism is a feature that Buddhism and Hinduism in their later 
phases have in common. The object of Hindu Tantrism is the acquisition 
of wealth, mundane eujoyn)ents, rewards for moral actions, deliverance by 
worshipping Durga,— the Sakti or Siva-Prajna in the terminology of the 
Mahayana — througli the means of spells, mattered prayers, eamadhi, offerings, 
etc.” With special reference to the age of the Brahmanical Tantras Elrananda 
Sisfri, it.k; writes: “The true Brabmaiiical Tantra books do not appear to be 
very old. Perhaps they do not go back farther than the 6th century, 4 .d.“ — 
The Origin and Cult of Tara in the Memoirs of the Archteological Survey of 
India, No. 30, p. S. 
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can only reefer to Siva’s miraculous appearance to bestow mukti 
on his devotee Sumlara. Do not some at least of the reference 
in the verses, 


Qs0SBII—3C 

iSi.iQ Qwsfi ^(iiy aj(^aiaiis>S uj/SOiu^. 

eff^SQsi'^ ^sixeusfur iLf(^s>i S^sieii 
L/03a/ 3 ot.” 

bear upon the tortures inflicted on Saint Appar by the Jains? 
Do not the lines, 

" Qa;j^sf {_,^a!p/o 

0-S1&' atSiLfU ” 

cryptically refer lo the Cirnttondar story? (9) The refer- 
ences in Tii-uvacayam lo many Adiyitrs (devotees) and to 
many miracles ])crfornu-<] in many different places show that 
the work belongs to a lale period in the religious history of the 
South. (10) There is absolutely no grouml for the view that the 
miracle of ‘the fox and the horse’ was performed for Mtinikka- 
vaeagar. There is no allusion in Tiruvdeagam itself to uphold 
any such view. Its n-ferences are all to previous miracles and not 
to any contemporary ones, but later on they have been twisted 
by such Puranic writers as the authors of VddavurpHrdftam and 
Tiruviiainddalpuianaiti for adding embellishments to the saint’s 
biograidiy. The usefulness, by the way, of these two 
Piiratjas for |>ur[)oscH of sober history is yet to be established. 
(11) Maifikkavilcagar’s philosophical disputation with the 
Buddhists at Chidambaram is only a later and improved 
edition of Gnanasambandar’s religious controvert with the Jaina 
at Madura. Considering tin- late period in which Chidambaram 
itself must have come info existence as compared with Madura, 
the disputation with the Buddhists should also be held as having 
occurred much later. (12) And finally, the literary finish of 
Tiruvdcai/ain, by itself, — its highly-polished and pellucid diction, 
its numerous felicities of thought ' and expression, its 
marvellously-developed prosodic forms and rhetorical turns 
and above all the sense of artistry which runs throughout— 
is more than sufficient to establish its later origin than the 
Devara hymns, which as a body, in spite of its higher sacred 
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character, occupies, from the standpoint of pure literary excellence, 
only another level in Tamil Devotional Literature. However, 
this admiration of Timvacagam should not lead one to claim 
for it a precedence in time also, as if that alone could ratify and 
invest its numerous beauties with an additional authority for 
their being readily accepted. 

The cumulative force of these grounds, external, drawn from 
Tamil religious literature and practice, and internal, drawn from 
Manikkavacagar’s own handiwork is enough to convince any fair- 
minded inquirer that the efforts made to ascribe a high anti- 
quity to Tiruvucagam. have yet to surmount serious difficulties 
in that directiou. 



APPENDIX n. 


Tolkappitau versus Agappobcl. 

I subjoin here for comparison half-a-dozen Sutras from the 
two works, Tolkdppiyam and Agapporul : 


3 . 


Tolkdppiyam. 


Agapporul. 

AeitsSaiM 127. 

7. 

(1^93 $B>p a^avii pii 

^antfliLip ^ear ’jSiir 


(^^p^p &\9aih p 

tyisirgBip ajasT'/s 


£@00;^ ^snai^ 



neuevaiJ <^a>rf^Oa>$^ 

lUsusvaiT 


pib^Ar Qp^i.i 



'Ip'^fiJi 0a»T#^. 

SUifti-i'jfi, 



tfswaS'iijsv) 133- 

17. 

^A'«V0,^u uQp^'i 

J¥WaD0.-Slj 1 


icaiwiB sa^pQp 

uiajar 


luaisiisuir eu/9iLii> 

tusuoiri^jS LDiuiiSiu 


r,^i‘.-i9 @ar. 

a/s»iAC?a/iT® 



saieSiu»> 130. 

18 . 


^^rSQjjssru t )®ar 


^BrsdsgUih < 'JgQfln; 

Ll3Sspi 


U>;Snjh Si" lip 

to ^±1^ 


^i—QuiSur QibSf^Ut 

lb' PP Opdti.'. 



Geii;sgi<>Tnuiii9iuM 114. 

59 . 

* * 

Senip ojsCsi 


9a>' ip aistsf 

(SsujD'iSp (SjirAriS^ii 


'ost' n'iSp Qpr 6v jS^iB 

Ssrripajp rBusi'i 


Siii'.ipaip ^Hjei'T 

jgUssirTipsiiri QsssnQeo 


^cHiriipiJ’r QsTsirQfi. 

QaipsmnwaSai^ 174. 

54 . 

* * 

JlfS3rLlpdsO:'j iS-Pip 


JVsjiLip^i 1 lS:fl,ip 

SsffaS (Spreir^p 


SeireQ QpT^^ p 

Ssaipui^p'B (^jSppTV 


Qsfipi' ypiB 0;i9^^6ar 

Qp^LD^T LjSOeUT. 


O^Darto^if ' 
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6. aii^diec 187. 

^LJi3sir LfpuuT 
LS-tr^- /TT(OT5 

£)iest7ILIT 

Qj'ssrfo^f LjgceuT 
utrpssipSp tSBip 
stSa) iLtnesr. 


43. mrpsstpiBp iSi^ip 

Q^Qemr^ i^&nreS 
^ui9sir LfpuuT 

W/T(SJ 

^ppsek jo’sstpp 


Is it not a little puzzling that A^iappnrttl, which lays claim to 
a divine origin, should thus slavishly copy the terminology of 
Tolfeappiyam, a work without any odour of inspirational sanctity 
about it? For it is admitted generally, and by orthodox pandits 
specially, that Tolkappiyar being a much earlier author could 
not have borrowed his language from AgapporuJ. And the possi- 
bility of both following a third and common anterior work is 
entirely out of the question, for none such has ever been alleged 
to exist. Even creating for the nonce auch a hypothetical com- 
mon original, still it will. not save Agapporvl from the charge of 
open plagiarism which after all suits ill with its high pretensions 
to divine descent. 



APPENDIX III. 


The Authorship of ‘Kalittogai’. 

The late C. W. Damodaram PilUi, the first Editor of KaUt- 
togai, ascribed the whole work to one author, Nallantuvanar, and 
r find no cogent reason to dissent from his decision. The work 
itself bears the impress of one artist's execution throughout its 
five divisions. The syntactical forms employed and the rhythms 
and rhetorical devices adopted possess a certain family-likeness 
and point to a common parentage. The numerous references to 
Madura, to the river Vaigai, and to the Pa^diya king, occurring 
in all parts of the work, lead me to assume that the author should 
have belonged, if not to the Madura city, at least to the Madura 
country on the basin of the Vaigai. I append hereunder some 
extracts from Kalittogai in support of this view. 

I* ** etr0i}>ut8^ 

QuTQ^Q^ari (i^/rir^sir 

* * * m 

J^pecaiT 0 U) w»eua>iu(3iusir paopit{i$ 0 tiririi£leir ” 

—KaU., Palai, 30. 

“ eussraaeusAt tatustiiueuir p 

iSsmsiar0«9 nsjJ dpdnS^ 

* * * 

iS€v^^p .’fawuiii.-l ’’ 

Kali., Palai, 35. 

/j Lfa>:i ^.iK^p CpsSiwsu ” 

— Kali., Kurinci, 57. 

4. sar^^p QfsaQpek 

aienri^p^ .^sarut^io etiiriu(^^i^is aneueniuj 
ssnTiiJstfi xje 8 ausp^. 

* * * * 

SSssriuecii GaiHuSA (rUii§uu(Sr Ouir0^ 

QfAiaajiTsAr (Si urea 

* * * 

— Kali., Marutam, 92. 


2 . 


3. 
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5 . " QLiiT 0 Se»ir euJiLj(^^ifi ssienoiui 

mi(i^LisaT liQjSsif 

* * * * 

Qu'Tiuaj’TeuTiL i—iSssn'j LjSssrmytflSTp CjDdraffaiar 
cmaiOTiuu Lj^Lii^ear sotl. 

— Kali., Marutam, 98. 

6> "i-jedQajii® ^diei^iSLi LfS^Quir Ssi(jQses)T0vii-. 
ai^iB^sir eusuriSaj oiirL^f^Si ^ G^AoKasA 
* * * 

*-Q5QfiP^ C^nAaroiji 

QsT(iFQit>rTiS Qsi^x^ai 6U«»(^(— OototGcu. 

—Kali., MvlUi, 104. 

7. " Qua(i^m^'r fija Qunieiieii 

Quireii n suii .’’ 

— Kali., Neytal, 141. 

8. " C^e<r<wsu^ QpeSijS QjssriiQufei 
sB^esrens -OiLriu^oiir eStfiijg ^sdreait^s^." 

— Kali., Neytal, 143. 

While the internal testimony of the work bears out the theory 
of unitary authorship of the .poems, latcr-day scholarship has been 
busy ferreting out a fugitive stanza like the following: — 

“ G)Lj0s«®®C«ffOT Liir^ miQeoeir 0/S1J5S 
Li>(^^aBeiT «.r««3T 'O0;S — 
argpjpig Kefeoi^euQssnu^si: 

ssAi— ” 

and raising on it the untenable hypothesis of a multiplicity of 
authors for this modest work of 149 stanzas in Kali metre. This 
floating stanza of an unknown author is evi<lently a late mnemonic 
verse of facts which require to be proved by tradition instead of 
the tradition itself being helped any way by the verse. Applying 
the facts of the Synchronistic Tables one can easily find out that 
the five authors mentioned in the verse belonged to different gene- 
rations. They could never have been contemporaries. Such being 
the case, we have to infer that Kaliftogai too. like Pattuppdttu, 
is an accretion of a few centuries. The nature of the work does 
not however permit any such inference. It is surprising that 
some scholars who follow uncritically the lead of a misleading 
stanza should have failed to appreciate the artistic unity which 
runs through the whole of this beautiful work. The attempt to 
break up this eompael artistic structure — the creation of one 

C— 29 
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master mind — and try to distribute its contents to the credit of 
various authors* almost savours of a touch of Philistinism. 

The editor of the new edition of Kalittogai, Pandit E. V. 
Anantarama Aiyar, has sprung another surprise on iis. He sug- 
gests an emendation of the good old name ns 

is&ieu.i^euek. Neither beauty of sound nor facility of pronuncia- 
tion is improved by the proposed reading. Moreover, the Pandit 
seems to have missed the delicate phonetic principles which guided 
the ancient authors in the matter of proper names. Wherever 
the prefix ‘xen ’ op ‘ its shortened form occurred in ancient 
^^nmes, ‘ ^ ’ always preceded names beginning with a hard con- 
sonant, as m usaaarSawiurif, rnuu^SsatuTv, muuireCfi^ 

m^Of^Sstrurir, etc., and was invariably used when the 
names began with a vowel or a soft or medial consonant, as in 

Oewe^retfiifj-r/r, KMQemLi—^r, etc. The combination ‘ 
reveals its late origin ; had it come down from the early age it 
would have reached us not in the formff^C^j&Br but as ‘ 

Sar’ OP &s itt This invariable early 

usage shows that , as it stands, i^ a correct form 

and needs no emendation. 


(1) A close study of the five sections of this work discloses throughout 
numerous repetitions both in thought and diction, sometimes even bordering 
on mannerism, which cannot but be ascribed to one and one writer only. 
These I hope to present in a separate 'booklet. 



APPENDIX IV. 

Note ok ‘Abkkadu’ and ‘Akutalab’. 

The popular derivatiou of the name .\rkkadu, to which Dr. 
Caldwell has given the honour of a mention in his work as jj;?® 
irom la-T® (^daranyam in Sanskrit) is too puerile for serious 
refutation. A more plausible attempt is to connect the name with 
^T, Ar, the atU tree, a variety of ebony {Bauhinia Tomeyttosa). 
Considering the fact that the Chola kings wore garlands of the Atti 
flower, as their family emblem, this derivation has at least the 
semblance of support from an historical fact. But in my opinion 
this hardly goes to the root of the matter. The names of numer- 
ous villages adjoining Arcot on the river PSlar such as .^rkkonam, 
.\riji, Arppakkam require some other explanation. This portion 
of the country, according to Ptolemy, was inhabited by the Aru- 
villar tribe in the second century A.D. Early Tamil literature 
calls its two divisions Aruvn and AruvAvadatoIai, i.c., AnuvS, 
North and South. The modem districts of South Arcot, North 
Arcot and Chingloput may be taken as marking their extent. The 
people of this tract was evidently the Naga race* who seem to 
have occupied the whole of the northern border extending 
westwards to the verge of the Arabian Sea. Tamila- 
gam was then separated from Dakshipapada or Dekkhan 
proper of the Aryan colonists by a broad belt of forest' land 
inhabited, in addition to the aboriginal hill tribes and nomads as 
the Kuravars and the Vedars, by the Naga tribes, known as the Aru- 
valars or Kurumbars. These last were a thorn on the side of the 
rulers of the border states of the Tamil land and gave them a ‘ sea of 
troubles’ by their depredations and frequent forays. The most dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of the Naga tribe was that they lived in forti- 
fied places called Aran Tamil. References to such 

fortresses are numerous in the poems we are dealing with. Both 
Ar and Kurumhti. mean fortification in Tamil, probably their earlier 
signification. (C/. The meanings of Jvjowr, 

(1) That the nanie Arnva|ar n-as eonneeted with the Naga race will 
be evident from the following referenec: “Among others Majjhantiko was 
despatched to Kashmira and Oandhara. A Naga king of that country, named 
Aravalo endowed with snpemafural powers by causing a furious deluge to 
descend was submerging all the ripened crops in Kashmira and Gandhara.’’— 
J. Ferguson’s Tree and Serpent Worship^ p. 47. 
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all of which arc traceable to the roof Ar). The name ‘Arnvajar, 
thus literally denotes the people livinff in fortified places. Latei 
on the words .jy-TiarTof and r^jrihi-r^ came to signify alsc 
people of mischievous or evil propensities : hut evidentlj 
these later developments in meaning are ascribable ^ 
well-known laws of association by which changes in tht 
significance of words are effected in course of time 
The Telugu and Kanarese-speaking people even to this day mak< 
contemptuous references to Aravamu, the Tamil with which thej 
came into contact in the borderland and to Aravaru. the Tamil 
speaking people. Though the Anivalars spoke a kind of Tamil 
it would he a serious blunder both ethnologically and cultural!} 
to confound them with the Tamil races living farther South. Tht 
Tamils too held these semi-barbarous borderers in great contempt 
The following stanza conveys that popular judgment: 

" auSaif 6u/r«ir«0 ii5(r<_f 

(3u<u CT 0 a»u) • * 

ur/r.” 

Though in Ptolemy’s time this portion of the country ha^ 
come under the Chola rule, he marks the ethnic difference by ( 
separate mention of the Arvarnoi tribes in his account of Soutl 
India. But as often happens when one race meets another, t 
fusion .seems to have taken place in later times, and the ancient 
Naga tribes were also received into the Dravidian society. Thu 
Naga race should not, however, be confounded with the aborigi. 
nal hill and forest tribes such as the Kuravar, the Vedar, etc., whe 
still stand lowest in the scale of civilization. 


(1) The new Tamil Lciicoo gives the following meauiugs: = 


.UI4C. 
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Note ON TiiK Tamil isuFPix man 

The term Velmaii should be projjerly understood. The 
ending ‘ifjsjr’shoiild not be confoumlo<1 with the Sanskrit suffix 
‘man’ which found its way into Tamil in later times, as for 
instance, that occurring in «T.’€PioT«sr etc. 

VelmHii' is one of the earliest formations in the Tamil language, 
just like Cheraman. Adikaman. Toi}d«intSn, etc., with the suffix 
man (to:^) which is only a shortened form of the full term 
‘ muf/an’ The feminine form Velma] is likewise a con- 

traction of Velmagal. In Tamil this word Magan or Mnga] has 
two distinct meanings. It means a son or a daughter and also 
an individual or person in general belonging to a particular Kudi 
(family), or a community formed of a number of such 
familie.s. This distinction the first Aryan incomers could not 
understand and thus were led to make a mess of the early literary 
and linguistic usage by confounding the two significations. The 
term ‘Keralaputra’, for instance, remains to this day a puzzle 
for the San.skritists to solve. They translated the name literally 
as “the son of Kerala”, which docs not make any sense whatever. 
If they had interpreted the term as the literal translation of a 
Tamil idiomatic expression Keralar or Cheralar-magan. meaning of 
course a person belonging to the family or community of Cheralar 
and then the king or ruler of that community, they would have 
exactly hit the peculiar connotation. T may instance also the 
ridiculous attempt to import Persian magis into Tamilagam by 
some European Sanskrit savants in interpreting the simple phrase 
‘Brahmani Magoi’ occurring in Ptolemy’s Map of India. There 
the geographer locates one of the earliest Aryan settlements in the 


(I) The editor of Patlupimlfu in his introduction to that work explains 
Velman as Qait^ir the chief of Velir. tf the term Vel itself could 

(louotc a chief or kiug, I do not see why man should be made to convey the 
s.ime meaning over again. Probably he must have taken this sufOa as a con- 
traction of the Sanskrit word tosyiiTsir. However, the fact that the suffix 
appearing with Vc) takes a feminine form w.Td as in Velma! must render 
such attempts to connect this form with a Sanskrit original altogether abortive. 
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South at tfaa foot of Mount Malahiita’ in the southern part of the 
Kanarese country near the source of the Kaviri. He follows the 
Tamil nomenclature and marks the territory as oecnpied by 
Brahmana Makkal or MakkaJ [iSr/tiosaxutis^ or 
or the Brahmin community. Thus we find the want of acquaintance 
with Tamil idiomatic usage has been at the bottom of the whole 
error. 


(1) This name furnishes another instance of the libertioa taken with tiie 
original Tamil nami's in the process of Samkritisation. The Tamil aaim 
Kutamalai given to the bills of Coorg was literally inverted to give oa ^ 
Ifalakuta of the Sanskrit authors. 


APPENDIX VI. 

Note on Kabuvxr, the Crera Capital. 

I have the authority of Dr. Vincent A. Smith and Mr. Kanaka- 
sabhai Pillai to identify Tirukkarur near Kotamahgalam as the 
ancient Chera Capital. The controversy started by Pandit R. 
Raghava Aiyangar, in favour of Karur, in the Trichinopoly 
District, is no doubt an elaborate special pleading which is ingeni- 
ous but not convincing. The fundamental proposition with which 
the Pandit start.s to prove his thesis, that the three Tamil .sovereigns 
were in possession of their several kingdoms in South India since 
creation, is a piece of dogmatism which few will be prepared to 
accept. Not only does he not take into account the facts dis- 
closed in the early poems but seems to beg the whole question 
by representing the various independent chieftains warring 
against the Tamil kings as rebels pure and simple. He represents 
the Tamil kings to have been born as it were for ready-made 
kingdoms to inherit and rule over. Facts of history belie this 
primary as.sumption of his. Kingdoms like organisms are born, 
grow and decay in time and none, with any scientific spirit in 
him, will hazard the statement that the Tamil kingdoms alone were 
an exception to the general rule. And, as a matter of fact, what 
do we find in some of the works we are just now handling? Con- 
fining our attention to Patirruppaitu alone, the conquest of 
Pnlinadu, of NaJlikanam or Kodagu, of Umbarkadu the Elephant 
eountry, probably round about the Anaimalai in South Coimba- 
tore, of Kortgii country, of Kolli, of Takadur in Salem, of Mala- 
yamin-nadu on the banks of the river South Pepnar in the South 
Arcot District, follows one after another in the space of four 
suecesaive generations. The conquest of the Kortgu eountry was 
first begun in the time of Pal-Yanai-Cel-Kelu Kuttuvan appearing 
in the fourth generation and takes two generations more for its 
actual completion. The earlier Cheras appear to have devoted 
their time to the conquest of the coast strip lying to the west of 
the Western Ghats and possessing in its 8outh-ea.stern corner the 
important key-station, the Coimbatore gap, which alone would 
give them an entry into the Koiigu country. Facts of history 
studied thus along with those of geography must make it clear 
that the Cheras eould by no means have gained a footing in the 
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Kongu countrj- iu the jiericHl of the earlier genera* 
tions of the Synehronistie Tables. Koiigu, however, is 
easy of appi'oach from the east and south ai;id actual^ 
we found the Chola Power in Kohgn and, in the next genera- 
tion. a southern power also entering the field. The Kof^ 
land was then free from the Clieras rentlering it thus an easy 
Itrey to be actually ovitrrun by the forces of Aayi A^dii'an of the 
fourth generation. Historical facts such as these embodied in 
early literature absolutely negative the idea of the Chera capital 
being Karur in the Trichinopoly District — a town of much later 
growth. Even facts gathered from the mediaeval history con- 
tained in Perii/apuranam clearly establish that Coimbatore or 
youtliern Koiigu was a thick fon-st infested by marauding tribes 
with but a few shrines and a sparse population here and there 
scattered about. It .should have been much more so in still 
earlier times. Had Kariir in Coimbatore been the Chera capital, 
surely its adjacent parts would not have been allowed to remain 
in the jirimeval state of a forcst-eovered area, unless, of course, 
we assume that some sudden cataclysm had swept the Cheras out 
of existence and allowed those fair regions to be overgrown with 
thick jungle in the interval. Who would ever subscribe to that 
view? Taking all these facts into account we are forced to con- 
clude that Coimbatore District at that lime was a forest area 
lying far away from the capital of (he Tamil kings and occupied 
by forest tribes, who had to maintain a constant fight with their 
more civilized neighbours. 

Then again Vafici or Karuvur, the ancient Chera capital, 
should satisfy two primary conditions to render any identification 
of its site acceptable, viz., that it should stand on the banks of a 
big navigable river by name Porunai or .\n Porunai and that that 
river should have Musiri, (the modern Cranganore), at its mouth. 
The following references culled from the ancient poets all point 
only to one conclusion which goes to strengthen Mr. Kanakasabhai 
Pillai’s identification. Only we shall have to carefully guard 
ourselves against being mystified by the numerous names under 
which the river Periyar appears in the ancient texts. It appears 
as Porunai, An-Porunai. Taii-Porunai. CuHiyaru, or Periyaru, 


1 . i^sceSSgi eii^Su Lfpu)^ 

Cijt0sd;S LDaBrtSjgpiui. 


— Putam., S. 381, 
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2, ^S(^u>T 

O^sarss^ {^aj.i ssB>TM (^soeu^iu 

Cuig«v>f iffCTfifigwin usc'Seu. 

— Agam., S. 93. 

eSsmO/ iTi^LfXifi s9fl90e)'.^-^i I 

I iTL-W-r.rsir/D afl^a’'3ffl/5«^ir'3to. 

— P«r»»»-, S. 11. 


4. -SOTaPiuui CuliuT.ugi OaisAr^nuair jSAVsids 

funrssr; jSSVjg ^^xri.ni 

Oi iTsirQ^Q euii,^ z^SOtur(^ Qijaj-^ut 
«)/0W <wOi*(T^ 


— Agatn., S. 149. 


5. 


6 


7. 


jsi)0» »T0 $7.W0 iti'ecp Cu4iufl,i)ioi 
I iBaaQi in Si'. 

—Puram., S. 192. 

ifiinii jfisssin ■nsvi/S&^i': OhIiutJjw 

* * » * 

O^iiiS.Tu 

Oautietun luSjsiiSsir snrssirp^ ki(2l^ 

— Pafi'rru; S. 28. 

.4y0«fi ojpp Qi '(^a/pfi i'lfeoq 
LD(^^O^a>p Htinri.g ^-Sf^.iissinr ujani—pAJ 

— PatitTU; S. 43. 


8 . L/ssieiruieS GuHiui^o ^/S(^p4i pnib/Q} 

— Patirru., S. 88. 

The UQtenability of the identification of this major river of 
the West Coast with one of the tributaries of the Kaviri, all for the 
purpose of shifting the location of the ancient Chera capital to 
Karuvur in the Trichinopoly District, is only too patent to need 
any detailed criticism. 

Here I may add that the North-we-stern and the South- 
eastern boundaries of Ibi* ancient Aayi kingdom were marked by 
the modern Periyar and the Tampraparni respectively. Both 
these rivers appear then to have gone under the names, Porunai 
or Tan-Porunai or CnUiyaru. The modern name, Tampraparpi, 
may be traced to ancient Tan-Ponmai and the river Solen of the 
Greek Geographer to CuIjiyarH of those days. The term Porunai 
itself, as has been already pointed out in foot-note (1) of page 
66, is a part of the fuller name An-Ponunai, literally the river that 


C--30 
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resembles a mileb-cow by its perennial supply of milk>like water. 
This poetic name, I am sure, must have been prevalent from the 
earliest times when the pastoral tribes over whom the Aayi kings 
ruled lived in the regions lying between those rivers of the East 
and the West Coast. 



APPENDIX Vn. 


Note on Poet Idaiekadab. 

Poet Idaikka<Jar, like some other poets as Parser, Kapilar 
and Avraiyar, has the rare distinction of being made to live 
again in mnch later times and play his part for the admiration 
of a posterity which would not allow him to make his exit from 
the stage of life. lie appeai-s also to have lived when Kura] 
was place<i before the Sangam for its approval and to have sung 
a couplet ill |>r«lse of that work. By the Tables one 
can sec that this poet belongs to the eighth generation 
and Kapilar comes between the fourth and the fifth. 
Thus clearly enough full two generations separate them. Still 
we find the author of Tiitivulavayuiiaiydr Tintvilaiyd<kil-pura^m 
asserting positively 

"(^ikarQuii T 

0 ( s'u.OarA 
OuTsh . 

20 : 1 . 

Probably some who are determined to stand by all literary 
texts of by-gone days may be inclined to create another Kapilar 
to establish this PurSnic writer’s veracity. But the difficulties 
which have gathered round the great name of Kapilar can 
scarcely be tided over by a single such creation. We shall have 
to requisition at least two more Kapilars to personate the author 
of Kurincipdtiii in the Ten Idylls— leaving out of account the 
Ku^inci portions of Aii/<nfr«pu««r« and Kalittogai for the pre- 
sent — and of t'ivaperumiin Tiruvaudddi and the other poems 
appearing in the eleventh Tirttmurai. Will it be right to give 
‘a local habitation and a name’ to such fictitious authors of the 
works of later days and fake them for historic personalities! 
Are we to consider for instance Kapilar too as an immortal like 
Agastya or at least as having lived, more than the ordinary 
mortal span of years, for some centuries? Or are we to open an 
arithmetical series like Kapilar I, Kapilar II, Kapilar III, etc., 
to keep each name apart to its appropriate historical environ- 
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jnentf If the latter alternative is adopted, we shall have to 
orcate other series likewise for Paranar, Nakkirar, Awaiyar, 
Irlaikkadar and others. Is it not particularly significant that 
only the names of some outstanding celebrities of antiquity show 
this decisive tendency to recur in later history, while those of 
their less distinguished brethren are allowed to sleep in peace! 
The easy device of creating a family name to hold in Common 
the various menihers spread throughout the centuries is little 
better than a fiction, because we kuow next to nothing aboht the 
intervening members of siieh families and hence cannot invest 
these latter with a continuity which even larger groups, social 
or political, do not generally exhibit. To a critic the proper 
course would seem to be to lop off these e-vcrescences as the 
liiibealthy creations of hero-worshipping minds which were driven 
by their peculiar temperament and zeal to value the hero more 
than they valued truth. An uncritical public also seems to have 
been the fertile soil in which such literary forgeries throve in 
wild luxuriance and there is hardly any justification for a 
modern scholar with the weapon of historical criticism in his 
hands to allow' these growths to encumber the fair grounds of 
genuine Tamil literature. 



APPENDIX VIII. 

GrA-MMAIUAXS on the SlGNinCAXC’E OE TJIE PARTICLES ‘man’ I 

ASo'kol’ 

The uiikiumn coiniuenlator of Pujancnfirn, one of the 
nc'iitest of Tamil eoinnientafors. bus been led into error re the 
interpretation of Avvaiyav’.'i veis«‘s (juoted in foot-note to p. 153 
simply beeau.se he had 1o follow the flickering light of later gram- 
marians on the use of these little particles hy the ancient poets. 
The key of interpivtatiou of the early texts having been lost by 
the lapse of a few centnries of political turmoil, social unrest and 
oven religious strife,' whieh the K&|abhra interregnum is answer- 
able for in Tamil hislovy, the grammarians from Tolkappiyar 
downwards have been literally playing fast and loose with those 
tiny parfieii’s, consigning some to u meaningless gronj) and assign- 
ing to others individually meanings various, disconnected 
and at times even fniieiful. Where a happy intuition had not 
guided them (o the right sigiiiflcauee they seem (o have fallen to 
mere guess-work as the sequel will show. This they could not 
help doing in the absenee of a scdenliflc induction based on a 
comparative study of all flic available ancient texts in which such 
particles oceiir. 

I am painfully eoiiscuiuis of the fact that a good many Tamil 
scholars who look uiion Tolkaiipiyar as the court of final appeal 
ill any interpretation of ancient texts, lexical or grammatical, 
will not be disposed to bring an open mind for the settlement of 
the important ipiestioi! herein raised, themselves being in the 
iron-grip of that grammarian’s overshadowing authority. Still 
I have pei-suaded myself that however much (he old sehool may 
shut its eye to obvious facts and the deductions they justify, at 
least the English-educated section of the Tamil scholars of the 
present day will try to discount mere dogmatism and cx calluidra 
statements of later interpreters and seek to arrive at a conclusion 
by the pursuit of a comparative study of (he ancient authors, for 

(1) After a study i>f Hie e.irly Madura eoiiis tlic Rev. E, Loventhal 
gives liis coiisidereil ojiiiiion llius; “1 sliuuld think the whole series of these 
coins belonged to the 4th, olh ami 6fh century A.D., that is to the time 
when Buddhism and Bralimaoism were fighting together.” — The Coins of 
TinueveXly, p. 7. 
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that alone will lead ns to ti-iith. All that I urge here is the 
luicessity of applying to the so-ealled ‘third Sangam’ works of 
Tamil literature such scientitie methods of study and interpreta- 
tion as are now adoptml by the Orientalists of the West 
in the interpretation of the Vedic texts. As in the case of 
Sanskrit, in Tamil aI.so, a great gap of time divides the later 
grammarians and couiinentatoi’s from the ancient poets and hence 
arises the need of scrutinizing thoroughly and with critical insight 
the deliverances of these later writers. 

‘man’ (tcow). 

Taking first Tolkfippiyar’s treatment of “»u?n’ , we 
find him giving thi-ce meanings for this particle: (1) 
(condition of being past or past time), (2) (becoming), 

“ud (d) (importing an ellipsis to be supplied accord- 

ing to circumstances). One would like to know how these multi- 
coloured meanings differing from one another in all the cate- 
gories of time, past, present and future, arose from that simple 
nnniosyllabic word ‘iiuin’. Not only are they various, they are 
even nintiially exelusive. The science of Semantics, which 
oeeiipies it:wlf with a study of the changes in the significance of 
words, feels certain of its results only when the various meanings 
associated with a word in its historical development are connected 
\vitii one another by aiii)ropriate bridges erected by logical or 
p.syehological laws or by perceivable or conceivable historical 
accidents. Tolkappiyar’s three meanings stand without any such 
connection and cannot therefore be held as issuing from one 
primary root-meaning of the particle. On the other hand, they 
seem to be based upon extraneous eharaeteristies arising from the 
different eonte.xls ill the senicnees in which such a particle 
occurs. 


Jloreover, in their ii))pIication to some of the texts of the 
ancient poets, these meanings, in spite of their convenient vague- 
ness and generality, arc found to fail. Before illustrating this 
latal want of correspondence between Tolkappiyar’s meanings 
and the early texts, if is nece.s.sary to clarify one’s ideas about 
‘ as conceived by Tolkappiyar. Ilampuranar illustrates 

it by ■ ‘ and Daivaceihiiyar by ‘ ji/^mOarui 

■'f?S ijj'afiujf QtiZsv '• From such illustrations one must 


conclude that wherever msi appears affixed to a 




( 1 ) If were takcu to mean 1^(5^, muchnesB, it would suit 

some texts; but Done of tbe commeDtators has given that interpretation. 
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(time-less verb, i.e., a noun used as a predicate) it supplies ^it, 
or and completes the formal 

predication. One can further infer that in cases where ‘man’ 
is affixed to a verb signifying time eS&ar') the signi- 
ficance of ‘man’ should be looked for under either or 

^f^u9ss>'f. If> however, any were to contend that could 

arise even from a mon-affixed time-signifying verb, it would really 
amount to making lose its specific force and lead 

further to the absurdity of every predicate with a ‘man’ being 
twisted to give the meaning of It would be, in short, 

obliterating the distinctioas which Tolkappiyar himself evidently 
wanted to draw between the various meanings he has assigned. 
Thus according to the orthodo.\ interpretation, the meaning of 
should not be applied to such texts as the following: 

1. aefiiS uarCsff. 

— Agam., S. 87. 

uiS9r(0^ aieiisirii>n<S aioiip(Sp. 

—Puram-, S. 230. 

On the other hand, it will be quite appropriate for such 
texts as: 

1. luiresar Qeue^tv trsvsP^. 

— Agam., S. 341. 

2. I i^SsO tatiujis i,bp/8»'»\ 

— Agam., S. 333. 

3. nrtoftBssr euJf/) Qpt 

* * ibSsi^p.i Q/BiQir. 

— Agam., S. 241. 

The other two meanings being more or leas explicit do not 
require any exposition here. Let me now introduce the reader 
to the following texts, which cannot be fairly made to take up 
any of the three meanings specified by Tolkappiyar : 

1. L?ifaar m^esr! Gi.-.-rto 

^®C9Kaj ineir^si’ oi.r &»>(_'? OiLUoiSaf. 

— Agam., S. 125. 

2. * * * SAr 


3. 




I, 

—Puram., S. 53. 


Ji/AQeir sa^sDLti K^einr tuTo: 

u>SatrQa(iff Oiiss^ifiUT it.^(S9g, 


— Agam,, S. 203. 
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4. * * 9-««0 

@i0ei}r LDsir^p 

Qtfa' _Q)i inAtSssi.iilj QlJlSQsil. 

— Agam., S. 255. 

5. * * „:k^aj 

TrStur estuiiS sttfLiinp Qis^^OuiiQ 

jjii uisiivo^ Lfediiii t«gr. 

— Agam., S. 330. 

6. u>eg>ifii^€ir j Sfi-tfi'f 

®;06fi* !riT(^p jpianTt^sir 

Agam., S. 387. 

In all these cases, the man-affixed verbs being in the future 
and referring decisively only to future events the meaning of 
a^si) clearly inapplicable. .\'or can we say that these 
time-signifying verbs can express consistently with 

the specific moaning of before laid down. And in none 

of these cases can be brought in as there is no ellipsis 

to be supplied in any of them. Thus one and all the texts quoted 
above refuse being coaxed to take up any of the three meanings 
of Tolkappiyar. simply because fhe.se have diverged a good deal 
from the idea the ancient poets wanted to convey by the use of 
this particular iwrticlc. 

A comparative study of the verbs with the man-affix opens 
however a new and fruitful way of interpretation. In the texts 
of the ancient poets ‘man’ served to express ‘certainty’. It added 
emphasis to a predication. It appears with both time-signifying 
and time-less verbs in all tenses and persons and modifies the 
predicates to which it is attached as an adverbial adjunct meaning 
certainly, surely, po.sitively. emphatically.* That ‘man’ is a 
particle expressing certainty can also be clearly established from 
its connection with the verbal root man, to exist or persist to 
exist. Existence being the most authentic standard to measure 
certainty ‘man’ naturally seems to have come to express the new 
idea. Even in the verbal form it has begun to show signs of this 
change of meaning. 

Take the following line of Kapilar from a PMrfl'ndnwru 
stanza : 

“ a.'i'lsjr, • rB^eosir .■edr^ ” 

(1) I am glad to find that I have been forestalled in this view by Dr. 
Pope. He expounds ‘man’ as a particle of emphasis. Vide ‘man’ in the 
index to his Edition of Euxai 
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Here the relative participle u>sw^U3 imports not exi$tence 
but certainty. Kapilar should be here understood as saying “I 
am certainly an antanan” and not “1 am an existing anta^an” 
which makes little sense. Following the verbal ‘man’ expressing 
‘certainty’, the adverbial particle ‘man’ also conveys an identical 
significance of emphasis. I may also state in this connection that 
‘man’ does not differ at all in meaning from ‘manta’ (tossr^) 
to which Tolkappiyar assigns this force of emphasis or certainty. 
He calls it Though Tolkappiyar tries to draw a dis- 

tinction between ‘man’ and ‘Manra’, in the usage of the early 
poets they differ only in quantity and not in meaning. Both 
import certainty. 


Examples of ‘manta’. 

1. senr<_69rOT mmp Q^ira^Qea^ sssaQsat 


Pttram., S. 261. 


2. QeanQear. 


3. ^pe^eesm u>^p piiQsur 

* * utmi3 


Agam., S. 48. 


Purom., S. 336. 


4. (2iiS!rp(S(^:i uiarpiQ^ usnSeui 

Puram., S. 26. 

5. LjenOec^ u).T&ii>iq u,^piiu> 

QfSir^ Ssir^'S^i'i ueai«i^S: 

— Agam., 8. 367. 

Examples of ‘tnan’. 

1 . QiiiBevffi ^pipeijcii 

—Puram., S. 75. 

2 . ^flaj aiweOLti eefi^Sstr 

Oeu^gBieaLi Ou^Qesr. 

— Agam., S. 8. 

3. * * * a.TCViCy 

ui^Qssreg ^(^iSp (SujiriQx. 

— Agam., 8. 387. 

4. Q^aOaoeir mS^i^mp Qxiuxi-. ggifrti—iuiintiesr, 

—Agam., 8. 876. 

5. 6U«(?«) QlLldlQpX (SlSiriQ 

la^Oaresr ivXk~e-uQi nuii (SpnQar, 

— Agam., 8. 248. 
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la these verses the particles ‘manta’ and ‘man’ are both 
adverbial adjuncts (S)eo(_ denoting certainty and add 
emphasis and nothing else to the sense of the verbs to which 
they are attached. The one being a ilissyllable and the other a 
monosyllabic does not at all affect their significance. Take again 
the following lines: — 

‘STLniQs seOiBX ^^Qesi 

jp iaw am m^Qesi 
QaiiQp 
Qns!r.T imQinSi^ QPPjS 
eu,TiuLbiif-p ^ir i8^ (y>iQpsif ^lesr. 

— Pttfom., S. 298. 

Here the particles ‘man’ and ‘manra’ are used with verbs 
in connection with one and the same person and to import the 
same meaning in exactly identical circumstances. In the face 
of this stanza how can any one say that these words differ in 
meaning? In fact, such differences have not been found in these 
particles; they have been only read into them. 

If the reader now tries to apply the meaning suggested here 
to all the early texts where ‘won’ and ‘»juinra’ appear affixed to 
the predicat<‘s, he will find bow appropriately it suits the contexts 
and how fully it brings out their meaning. Let me hope that 
this explication will save future expounders of these ancient 
poems from the trouble of stretching their texts on the Procrus- 
tean bed of this particular Siitra of Tolkappiyar or of being 
forced to take refuge in the later canon that ‘man’ is a meaning- 
les.s particle. However much the poems of later Tamil literature 
are filled with such particles, mere dead shells without the living 
organism of a meaning inside, the texts of the old poets do not 
allow me to ascribe meaninglessness so lightly to their words. If 
we have not understood their meanings, we have to patiently try 
our best till light dawns on us and not to hasten to bury them in 
the grave of expletives conveniently dug and kept ready by the 
grammarians. 

‘Kol’ (0,sT«) 

Turning to the particle ‘kol’ we find that Tolkappiyar’s 
explanation of the term as ‘doubt’ is but an attempt at an 
approximate signification and does not help us to correctly inter- 
pret many of the ancient texts. No doubt, it seems to hold good 
in some instances; but the number of cases to which it does not 
apply is so large that a re-examination of its correctness and 
applicability to the early texts is imperatively called for. 
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So far from supporting Tolkappiyar’s meaning a compara- 
tive study of the tof-afBxed verbs supports the conclusion that 
in the language of the early poets ‘koV invariably discharged 
the grammatical function of a question in a sentence. It is a 
mere question-mark, a syntactical form which has dropped out 
of later Tamil. 

Before offering my proofs for this, T shall, for clearness’ sake, 
arrange the various types of questions occurring in early litera- 
ture under certain well-defined classes based on the psychological 
characteristic or background from which all of them proceed. 
This is all the more necessary since Tolkiippiyar himself has 
as.signed a psychological meaning to 'kol’ as ‘doubt’. It rests 
with the reader then to apply Tolkappiyar’s Sutra to the various 
classified instances and see whether it applies to all or any of 
them or breaks down in the process. The sentences with the kol- 
affixed verbs may be distributod under four distinct classes of 
questions, which proceed from an<l correspond to the four mental 
states of the questioner. They are: — 

I. Questions craving for information where the ques- 
tioner’s state of mind is not one of doubt but a blank, a iabuia 
rasa. Here the speaker merely seeks for information about 
matters of which he or she knows nothing or holds no opinion, 
e.g., 

1 . ifrivQffiu^rsir OxricQei-T ? 

— KuriHcikkali, S. 24. 

2. LASevrOfT 

SifiS. 

—Puram., S. 342. 

3. iijir O^iueuiT is)Qsfii} 

—Nor., S. 51. 

4 . Ou>iTQpis(ifiui tuisKQssrri par^Qs:rsi) ? 

—Nor., S. 110. 

II. Questions whereby the questioner seeks to resolve 
certain doubts in his or her mind regarding opinions, beliefs, 
judgments, conduct, etc., e.g., 

1. u>T«gw0asrui euskr^OsT^Ar L^esrOmiren P 

iATswr0««>rii oTrOsTewr c-TOTOdSTsV ? 

— Ainkuru., S. 90. 

2. e-swfSOas'T ee^^OxTei ur uipOpear. 

—Nat., S. 122. 
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3. 


u QuiiOsT 6t)^aj«o.E7 QsJiiQe^eit 
*fl0u.r^ uiLt— 

— Agam., 8. 52. 


4. 0<STM(«a)T 

— Agam., 8. 198. 

III. Questions whereby the questioner desires to secure 
confirmation of his own views already arrived at in bis mind. 
Here the questioner, so far from expressing a doubt, must be eon* 
sidered to have come to a conclusion in his own mind, affirmative 
or negative as the case may be, and only tries to enforce it by 
means of a question. Such questions are expected to elicit either 
affirmative or negative answers according to circumstances. 

(ft) Questions conveying the affirmative conclusions of 
the questioner and seeking confirmation by affirmative answers, 


e-g-. 


1- Qf7(_r.xy .g)u9^ 

suinbuut— (SasseS iL'rii9an(_ 


* 

* 

uSsar ixdOjmGir ? 



— Pttfont., 8. 343, 

2. * 

* 

G.f.rajT S^Gp 

* 

» 

* * 


6fi3vi>0ui&o OscmOtu. 

—Nat; S. 305, 


3. G^i^sr eiifstpiLfv ssAt gm jjiiD 

G^tL^vsrr QjiTgi'Qsciarj ,£^(^Oio53r Osn^Q^, 

— Agam., 8. 63 

4. ji/sosp jSoXStfiQsj sfessat—^ ? 

— Marutakkali, 8. 25. 


5. a'.TaVsS&STcE ^JSjSlU'llS O^'SilQ^® 

GuTa9oTT^ OosTw'Ssor * * 

* ^euai ui'f •auti Ji^Gssr ? 

—Nar., S. 205. 

6. LDiTsuj jaGp uiiaiT irirGp 

* * * * 


^eosiSQ Qu(J^UlJl}> GuiT& 

6ifs0:ipsiTj)i (3tf.r^«i}afsir inSiOihp u/rGsu ? 

— P«ro»»., S. 273. 
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(5) Qaestiom conveyiDg th« negative conelnsioDS of tb» 
questioner and seeking confirmation by negative answers. 

Tbe positive p^chological states mentioned in class III 
(a) and (5) and the blank state of class I, preclude doubt of any 
sort on the part of the speaker, c.g., 

1. QeS^^itieaaip ^icsiiT tQsirsttLD 

G)i.;0^ jgTsnCS^ ihtSoj Qa/i^iQx ? 

— Pwfom., S. 243. 

2. ojir^iQuirp LtpO^nOeiJ ? 

» » « » 

•sg^u.iS iLn(SfidiQL!T<h iSJiS^i i<v uipQs.iQto^ ? 

— Kutincikkali, 8. 3. 

3. Loen^^etfl ibpip sub0(^<4 9jpiii9 

C<7i90a;i; Q.stm'3a>t 
*■» * * 

(^ar«sis^i srpS 

iUjSeu^T Q-^risQpu) LfO'^iLi iB&nriQp ? 

—Agnm., S. 225. 

4. ^QeurQ pi\uJo6a(i^ usiiosutnT .VJ{..&r 
iSsiQpT (i^eiriOsi« (Spr^ > 

—Nar., 8. 225. 

5. * * 0.v®u>7 air^S 

pikfsriS ojsCiiiO*! Qa'^oiiB iu«0ai>(3-£'A' ? 

— Pttfom., S. 206. 

IV. Merely formal or rhetorical questions whereby the 
questioner, in moments of heightened feelings such as surprise, 
grief, fear, etc., allows his language to find vent in the form of 
a question and thus gives the most effective expre.ssion to the then 
dominant psychic mood. These are questions only in form but 
really come very near to interjections or exclamations, e.g., 

1. iusi>(^sAi i^sji^Qjitso 

* * * 

uso'Sji (Sesut—^ Ltf^QiuaQsii ^ 

— ^P«rai»., S. 234. 

2 . Qsisutp lU/rcakOfiraw ( 9 «.T^(oA'.r 
Q.f^fp eff ^ip L/afurenui QiunCSear ? 

— P«ram., 8. 235. 
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3. sujpQsT QfQsx O^nra^if 
* * * 
erui^fTei ^puiSa^u u&Kisii cfin Qj ? 

—Puram., S. SSL 

4. 'STiii^suffi QsTQfQesi 

# * * * 

^Ssurv^ei u-iSsir iSsafiLiu 

(Seu r ^6tT w Qsai.tti ^ 0 e)w losQssr ? 

— Pufam., S. 347. 

5 . STsiresr loS^QsTsi ? 

—Nar., a. 94. 

Applying Tolkappiyar’s dictum re kol for the interpreta- 
tion of the various foregoing Ao/-aiBxed verbs, it seems to serve 
only in a limited number of instances falling under class 11. The 
idea of doubt cannot bo imported into the texts in the other 
classes without detriment to their plain and natural meanings. Reali- 
sing this ilifficulty Pavaijandi 8U|>plemented Tolkuppiyar’s meaning 
hy grafting an expletive function too on koi, I need scarcely 
point out that this wonderful meaning of ‘meaninglessness’ coined 
by the later grammarian to cut the gordion knot presented by 
the ancient texts is only a confession of impotence on Pavapandi’s 
part to reach the idea of the early poets in the use of ‘Kol’. 
Still allowing that grammarian the benefit of his new device, it 
will help him only in some eases under classes I, IV and III (a), 
where other interrogative words’ in the sentence will convey the 
intended meaning, with kol itself expunged as a meaning- 
less particle. In si-nlences where only kol appears with- 
out other interrogative words, they will be turned into 
assertive predications by thus depriving kol of its inter- 
rogative function. These manipulations however hardly count 
when we come to the tough cases coming under class 
III (6). In fact, these supply the imtantia cruets to test 
the validity of the theory of the Tamil grammarians and of the 
rival hypothesis herein suggested. Taking the examples 2, 3 and 4 
in this class, in all of them the speaker clearly conveys a negative 
proposition and this can never be effected by construing kol 
cither in the light of Tolkappiyar’s dictum of doubt or with 

(1) Tl)r pheuomtma of double iiiterrogatiou, as double dcnionatrativet 
and double voeativci, ete., have not been treated at all in Tamil grammar. 
I refraiii from entering into this queation in detail here, for even withont 
propounding this new theory, the interrogative character of the word kol 
can be fully establifhed. 
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Pavanandi’s meaning of ‘meaninglessness’. Unless we invest hoi 
with an interrogative function, the affirmative character of the pre- 
dication must remain and thus convey the very opposite of the 
meaning intended by the speaker. It will be noted that in these 
cases the speaker enforces the following negative conclusions as: 

and how can this magical transformation of affirmative predicates 
like 

uL-iSpiSir, siriQpQussr, 

be accomplished without assigning an interre^ative function 
to half When we know that even an assertive sentence 
may become an interrogatory by the peculiar intonation of the 
speaker — a device beyond the scope of the written language — 
cases where the interrogative sentences should import the very 
opposite of their predication need cause little difficulty. 

In short, if the grammarians bad laid down a rule stating 
the interrogative function of kol It would have covered all 
the instances occurring in early literature. Overlooking this 
fundamental grammatical function, they appear to have gone a 
little into Psychology and have created an imaginary meaning 
for the terra kol. The tabulation of the different types of 
questions hereabove presented to the reader is enough to show 
how many and diverse arc the psychological attitudes of the 
speaker which drive him to couch his language in an interro- 
gation. The interpreter of the literary te.xts is of course bound 
to read aright the particular psychological state of the ques- 
tioner’s mind for a correct elucidation of the texts. But a gram- 
marian need not entangle himself in such psychological analyses 
and puzzles and thus miss his plain duty of defining the function 
and form of a word in the sentence in which it occurs. This 
perfunctorj- excursion into Psychology has in fact made the 
labours of the commentators of the literary works more difficult 
and arduous. In illustration, I shall transcribe here a few verses 
from ‘ewT ’ in Cilappadikdram (19:31-59) and the 

relevant portions of Adiyarkkunallar’s commentary thereon: 

(ipeAtSlQsirm Qusiui^^ QpeAi®Osir«{i 
* * * * 

QpiLiai(yi (^eiwQQsTec 0piu6y(yi 
The commentary runs thus: 

Qsrio — gtuii (In the face of Tolkappiyar’s dictum 

the commentator could not do anything else. As a grammarian 
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h(“ does not probe into the exact significance of kol; but snch 
an omission does not prevent him from correctly expounding the 
lines, guided by the true instincts of a literary man). The com- 
mentary continues: “*-. 7 ^^ euTsiT,ia> «7*ir QsirQgiisSsir^ 
Q^iu^ecir p (osneoQsi i^vj u>S3rss'’^si>>{_(L/ ^is».L—Qe6sir^ its 
■OLJsmi^0u> .F.TCT(o^0ii QpiLiaiQfi (y)6wCoL./r ? e-«w 
i^tSsst ^j^aiHojirajii i9p&iT^ ; ^pecrei) ^wSwOiL'aargp 
OcffsJia.” 

It is unnecessary to inquire here why Adiyarkkunallar him- 
self should not have felt the clear contradiction between his almost 
mechanical reproduction of Tolkappiyar's meaning ‘0«,rA-giuii’ 
and the ascription of a negative proposition to the heroine by 
himself in the closing lines of his commentary. The commenta- 
tor of Purandnui-u too follows the same method in expounding 
Avvaiyar’s line: 

usrasi^' uiri^esr^ ispOsiei. 

and while giving the meaning in an affirmative proposition he in- 
consequentially adds ‘ 0*7 «— igtt-'ti ’ in his appended note. So 
heavy lies the hand of the master on these commentators! As a 
matter of fact the commentator of P«ra«dnfirtt, in his interpre- 
tation, follows Pavanandi and takes M as an expletive. 

In the light of this detailed study, the knot presentee by 
the line of the poetess quoted above need not be cut at all b; the 
sharp sword of the grammarian but can be untied quite naturally 
and so fittingly as to harmonize with the historical necessities 
brought to light in the Synchronistic Tables. I shall wind up 
my remarks by inviting attention to the distinction that should 
be kept in mind about the two meanings that have been assigned 
here. The meaning of man falls under what Dr. Jesperson calls the 
notional category while that of hoi is merely syntactical. The 
former may be traced regularly to its origin in the verbal root 
man whereas kol, at present, cannot be so traced. Its relation 
with the verbal root kol is not at all clear and so the origin 
of this question-mark remains a subject for further investigation. 



APPENDIX IX. 

Note on the ELEPHANT-iiARKED Coins of Madura. 

Rev. E. Loventhal iu his work, The Coins of TinneveUy, after 
referring to the existence of two distinct PaodyR dynasties, one 
of Korkai and the other of Madura, observes: “Both the chief 
lines had the elephant and the battle-axe as their royal marks, 
probably because they were closely related to each other.’’ Early 
Tamil literature furnishes the most direct testimony on the rela- 
tion of the two lines of the Paudiyn kings shrewdly arrived at 
by the reverend gentleman from the valuation of numismatic 
evidence before him. It confirms his conclusion that the two 
lines belonged to one family having their original seat at Korkai. 
In course of time the coin gets an additional fish-mark and Mr. 
Loventhal suggests that the elephant and fish-marks symbolize 
the Buddhistic and the Vuishnavite character of the religious 
persuasion of the then I’andiya kings. Whatever may be the 
significance of the fish, 1 am inclined to hold that the battle-axe 
was the original emblem of tlie Korkai rulers and that the elephant- 
mark 4>otild have been added later on after the conquest of the 
Aayi country by Pasiimpun-Pacdiy«n. It is not at all improb- 
able that the .\uyi rulers themselves may have had the elephant- 
mark as their royal emblem. Tbe Travancorc royal house, which 
now rules over the greater part of the ancient Aayi country, has 
still the elephuut-murk in its crests, with a conch (a symbol of 
Vis^u) placed between and underneath the uplifted trunks of 
the animals. As to the Aayi kings, it is quite appropriate that 
they should have assumed this particular elephant-emblem, 
themselves being tbe rulers of an extensive mountain region ; and 
the probability of the truth of such an assumption is all the greater 
if we bring in also the literary evidence bearing on this question. 
Many are the references in the earliest Tamil poems to the strik- 
ingly lavish gifts of elephants bestowed on the poets by the Aayi 
kings in a manner quite characteristic of their line. Umpafkadu, 
the elephant forest, belonged to them at first and came to be 
annexed to the Chera dominions later on. Two verses may be 
quoted here about the elci)hant-gifts of the Aayi kings: 

ir^«gr 

C— 32 
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^ireueniri lUT&sr^p aireS^^ 

euirear iS^ueo ^ui3 
Q^r^aiffii «0a;^ iS^jSu 
QLj0Qai6>r Qat^efip i3mifiiiJ.T^ LUsirQeBT. 

—Puram., S. 129. 

dSsiryS0U)«Kd?<s QsirQii^ 
i^etTiiiSi^ (3il;t00M ggiijaQiJiiT 

iSdi^S^ u)&iqu) uiri^ «U0«f<s 
Seir(^aiEi siraiiT 

aiearsar^ UT&sr Qajsarssfip QsiriBsH 
0(_<(_ (StoiriLi^iu 

pSsouQuiuf p ^iLl^ (offljaQgmn ueiQeu. 

PucaatL, S. 130. 

These facts fairly make it more than probable that the ele< 
phant-mark in the Madura coin symbolises Pasumpun-PSp^iyaii ’a 
conquest of the Aayi kingdom. I think such a turning political 
event as this is more likely to be commemorated in contemporary 
coinage than the religious persuasion of a king or kings which in 
fact came to assume importance only after the lapse of four or 
five centuries from that early date. 



APPENDIX X. 


Note on the Aryas and ‘Vadapulam’. 


The tendenej’ of the human mind to ascribe its own thoughts 
and feelings to its surrounding objects is a common enough 
phenomenon and in the matter of reading the ancient history of 
a country a like tendency impels most of us to project into it 
our own modes of thought and life and thereby to invert the 
events from their true historical setting. As an instance of the 
creation of such false historical perspectives, Dr. A. Berriedale 
Keith in his work on Buddhist Philosophy draws pointed attention 
to how the advanced idealistic conceptions of the later Mahayana 
system were read back into the earlier Buddhism of the days of 
its founder. Tn Tamil literature too this unconscious inversion 
has been going on for a long time. Conceptions borrowed from 
such late works as CUoppadikaram and Ma'^imekaiai are generally 
read back into the poems of the earliest poets with the result that 
A false picture of the early times is created and believed in. Take 
for instance the following lines of Paranar: 

ireip^ ^tiSu 

6»;6a9r®0«fl/D Qu(r^^^ 

Oeu^^ear QeuijXsstfu 


— Agom., S. 396. 


This being one of the earliest references to the Aryans in 
the group of works we are considering, it must have formed the 
starting point from which Hahko Adiga! passed on to the Aryan 
kings of North India and the Himalayas. As an episode in an 
epic poem it may be allowed; but as an incident in sober history 
it. does not deserve serious notice. Paranar’s lines should be inter- 
preted strictly as referring to Nedunehcralatan’s victories over 
certain Andhra kings of his time who ruled over territories lying 
just to the north of his kingdom. also should be taken 

ns referring to the northern-half of the Western Ghats, known then 
as Elilmalai. We should not import into these lines meanings 
historically improbable for that 'period. Let us take another 
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couplet: 

tSect^sArQ 0jivic(9^ euecsc^^i'i i^pi^Ssn 
luirfiiuir I isbh—u9 .§piaoL_s. 

— Agam., S. 336. 


The name ‘Ar>-as’ here also refers not to the Aryans of 
North India, hut the Aryans nearer home who lived in ‘Ariaca’ or 
Arya-agam lying beyond the northern border of Tamilagam. It 
was then known as also as in the following lines: 

aiL^Lfei) u>^e9r/r euirt^ eui—«i>(^i8fi 

^sir^ OeuilQuir fhuQpi ajQp$ 

— Pvran., S. 52. 

Again in interpreting the name unless there 

is a clear reference to the Himalayas, the name must be strictly 
construed as referring to the northern-half of the Western Ghats, 
beyond the Coimbatore gap. Let us take these verses: 

O/SsirtJ&teup^ (^/i^u^tAi(3 

— S. 380. 

0u>ilLiu) Ou(^iiffisnp lutQsnir 
eu^uiSiou OLiajir(^meu virt9 efianL^ivffi 
Q^n y) i lli^.(s«sr. 

— P»ro«».. S. 67. 

The reference to sundal-wood in the first verse and the poetic 
description of the intervening Chola country in the second render 
the identification of and as fililmalai 

quite certain and indisputable. 

Thus in the interpretation of this earliest stratum of Tamil 
literature we should be on our guard not to import ideas bor- 
rowed from later literature which would not fit into it. 



APPENDIX XI. 

Numismatic Evidence re. the Dark Period in Tamil History 
(4tii to Stk Centuries A.D.). 

A comparative study of the Pfindiya coins of the early 
centuries of the Christian era has led Rev. E. Loventhal to lay 
down that the coins of the later centuries show considerable 
debasement. Sujtgesting that this must have been due to some 
internal trouble or war, he writes: “I should think the whole 
series of thesw* coins belonged to the 4th. oth and 6th century 
A.D., that is the time when Buddhism and Brahmanism were 
fightiny together.” I am. however, inclined to hold that this 
debasement of coinage should be ascribed more to the political 
disturbances then prevailing than to any religions cause. The 
fact is incontestabie that from a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years from the close of the period of the Synchronistic 
Tables, i.e., from 300 or .350 A.D.. to the beginning of the seventh 
century there stretches a period of three centuries, whose dark- 
ness there is hardly any means of dispelling by our appeal to 
Tamil literature. The thread of continuous literary develop- 
ment too seems to have snaj'petl with the abrupt close of the 
dynastic annals arranged and discussc<l in these Tables. This 
breach of continuity in the political and literary life of the 
Tamil people must be attributed to the disturbances to which 
the once isolated Tamil kingdoms were .subjected by the incur- 
sions of the growing Pallava power of the North. The loss of 
independence or at least the neceasity of constantly maintaining 
a fight with a northern rival must naturally have led to the 
debasement of the coins in the centuries noted, to which Mr. 
Loventhal bears valuable testimony. 



APPENDIX XII. 

Prof. W. P. Ci.ipford on the Authority of Traditions. 

Venerable as the Sangram tradition is in the Tamil land, first 
put into shape by the commentator on Knlai'iiiol and then aedii- 
Ifiiisly propagated by later commentators, we have to examine 
it (‘losely and satisfy nnrsclves first about its authenticity and 
secondly about its evidentiar\’ value for purposes of history. 

Prof. W. F. Clifford in his paper on the Ethics of Belief 
emphasizes the necessity of basing belief on a thorough examina- 
tion of its grounds. And this he claims, be it noted, even for 
traditions more fundamental and hoary than the tradition we 
have in respect of the Tamil ftangam. In page 199 of his Lectures 
end Exsayx. Vol. IT. he writes: 

"■What shall we say of that authority more venerable and 
august than any individual witness, the time-honoured tradition 
of the human race? An atmosphere of beliefs and conceptions 
has been formed by the labours and strusgles of our forefathers 
\s'hicli enables us to breathe amid the various and complex cir- 
cumstances of our life. It is around and about us and within 
us: we cannot thinh except in the forms and processes of thought 
which it supplies. Is it possible to doubt and to test it? and if 
possible, is it right? 

“"We shall find reason to answer that it is not only possible 
and right but our hounden duty: that the main purpose of tradi- 
tion itself is to supply us with the means of asking questions, 
of testing and inquiring into things; that if we misuse it and 
take it as a collection of cut and dried statements to be accepted 
without further inquiry, we are not only injuring ourselves here, 
but by refusing to do our part towanls the building up of the 
fabric which shall be inherited by our children, we are tending 
to cut off ourselves and our race from the human line.” 

If according to the exhortations of this thinker even the tradi- 
tions that have become the very breath of our nostrils should be 
subjected to scrutiny, the necessity of the Sangam tradition, which 
after all is a mere concoction of a literary coterie, being carefully 
and critically examined goes without saying. 



APPENDIX XIII. 

Note on Tinivalluvamdlai. 

To Kui-al, the great ethko-political treatise of TiruvaHuvar, 
is generally appended in its praise a small work of fifty-three 
stanzas in venpa metre from the pen of an unknown author. Sup- 
pressing his own name, the real composer of this poetic pendant has 
chosen to pas.s it off as the joint-product of the various members of 
the third Tamil Academy of Madura. Probably tired with an un- 
bounded admiration for Kuval, the writer may have thought that 
without this bunch of certificates from the whole Sangam con- 
clave the excellencies of that great work could not be ^vell and 
truly appreciated by posterity or il may be that, consigning the 
Sangam celebrities to their proper niches, he wanted to place 
TiruvaHuvar on a higher pedestal of his own. Whatever be the 
motive of the plan and however genuine it may have ajtpcared 
to an uncritical public, it cannot any longer pass muster in the 
roll-call of the genuine works of Tamil Literature. The Synchro- 
nistic Tables, it is evident, bear hard upon this spurious work. In 
the light of their facts and their arrangement one cannot resist the 
conclusion that the account contained in Tiruvaliuvanidlat is 
wholly faked and historically of no* value. Even as a 
pure literary production, it is so surcharged with the most fulsome 
flattery with hardly any ray of critical insight to redeem its 
verses that one would be justilied in severing its connection with the 
great classic of TiruvaHuvar. The merits of that masterpiece are 
admittedly such us not to require this unequal prop. 

It is a task of mere supererogation to analyse the contents of 
this work at any length and lay bai-e the impossibilities and im- 
probabilities it bristles with. A few significant points bearing on 
its authenticity may, however, be noted here. The first three 
stanzas stand ascribed to the uiicinbodied Spirit(^ ,, to 

Sarasvati and to Iraiyanar the su|ircme Lord or God. None in 
these days will be disposed to seek for autiioi's in such a divine 
assemblage us this. The human authorship of these pieces, however, 
peeps out of the last line of the slauza assigned to the Spirit, viz., 
''eTarpCo^iriT Further, the use, in this stanza, of the 

word 'luiTesaiir’ in the sense of beauty — a very late phenomenon 
in Tamil Semantics — appears wholly incongruous to the Sangam 
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age and makes the mysterious spirit quite up-to-date to suit the 
present-day conditions of the Tamil language. Assuming at any 
rate that these three stanzas may have been interpolated into a 
genuine poem on religious motives at a later stage and that their 
presence should not atleet the validity of the rest of the 
\vurk, one has still to wonder by what mysterious agency could the 
verses of authors separated from one another by centuries be 
brought into one work, it is clear that the unknown author has 
manipulated u iih the names of the poets belonging to almost ail the 
generations in the Tables and has made them indite verses in praise 
of one and the same work and in one and the same metric style. 
What is still more remarkable, he has brought into this company 
a very large number of much later poets such as Bharatam-padiya 
Perundevanar, Eavisugara-l’eruudcvauar, Cirumedaviyar, Kola- 
palinayunar, etc. The medley thus created could be justified only 
on such assumptions as these: that the Academy was a continuing 
living iusiituiion throughout some eeuturies, that Kui'ai was sub- 
mitted to that body during Nariveruttalaiyur’s lime, it., about the 
second generation, and that all those poets who later on composed 
stanzas in its praise did so not as Nariveruttaiaiyar's coutem])orarie8 
but as mere slavish imitators of an ancieiil model traditionally 
handed down to them. If such were the ease, this modcsi work 
of 5d stanzas should be considered like Homer or the Mulmbha- 
rata, a miniature epic of growth! 

-\ly only excuse for going intq this length of criticism is the 
amazing seriousness with which such spurious compositions aro 
treated in our current histories of literature. 



APPENDIX XIV. 

Note on the name ‘Tirumuriigarruppa^ai’. 


The very name ‘Tirnmuru'rarrnppa^ai’ proclaims its late 
origin involving as it does a new turn in the use of the phrase 
^p^iuueni- and quite a departure from the linguistic 
practice of the early poets. To these latter the phrase stood for a 
species of literary composition wherein the poet points out a 
way to be pursued by certain individuals addressed by him, for 
gaining their particular objects. Thus 

(both major and minor), and 

(otherwise known as Jlalaipai.lukataiu) all signified compositions 
wherein the I’orimar. Payar and KQttar are each directed to pursue 
certain paths to attain certain ends of theirs. Inter- 
preted according to this time-honoured literary usage 
‘Tirumurugarruppadai’ shoui<l denote a composition by 
which the poet directs Tirumuiugan to follow a certain path to 
compass some of his ends. But that evidently is not the idea 
of this late poet, as the, work itself shows. Here he is seen to direct 
the devotee to reacli Murugau in his various shrines, worship him 
and thereby get salvation. This undoubtedly involves a departure 
from the established literary usage— a departure which none of the 
old poets would have periietraled. To strengthen my contention I 
shall refer the reader to the use of this identical phrase by an old 
poetess, Veri-padiyadvamakkaijyiyar, in the line: 

" (ifi(T^sir p^u Li®pp «®«iTetr. 

Agam., SS. 22. 


Here the phrase means, as it should, that God Murugan had 
beeu brought to the heroine’s home for worship. The transitive 
verb verbal noun derived from it , i«s)£_ appear- 
ing in the compounds ^psiL.i.®p^ ^pjx'jL.^osiu. were 

always fised then with their grammatical objects. The names of 
all the old .\rruppadai iioems fall in line with this early usage. 
But in Tinmunigdri:upp<iiJah this usage has been wholly departed 
from and a new extension effected. Probably this may be a sign of 
growth of thought and facility in the use of the linguistic instru- 
ment but that means the lapse of an appreciable time for it to come 
to pass. 

0—33 



APPENDIX XV. 

The Aob op Tolkdppiyam. 

In the cloistered world of Tamil learning, the age of Toikdp- 
piyaiii stands to this day an insoluble problem. Not that the prob- 
lem itself is really insoluble, but it has been made to appear so by 
powerful influences, racial, religious, literary, and even sentimental, 
which have gathered round this particular work and thrown up 
such entrenchments as cannot be carried by mere literary men. 
Tradition and dogmatic opinion have been responsible for the 
widely-entertained belief that Tolkappiyam alone of the existing 
works in Tamil belongs to an anterior stratum, the so-called 
tsecond iSangam Literature’, and (hat it is far too much older than 
Purandnuru, Ayandnutu, etc., which arc relegated to a special class, 
the ‘ Third Sungam Classics’. This rooted conviction has been further 
stiffened by the writings of some of the learned commentators of 
Tolkdppiyam, who, despising the use of centuries for measuring 
the age of this unique work, have launched into ffions and Hlk instead 
— an HU o'f course taking in that vast stretch of time which inter- 
venes between the creation of a cosmos and its destruction. 
Even such {)ractically inconceivable periods of time as are dealt with 
by the Geologists dwindle iufo insignificance befoxp the actual 
time-measure ado]>lcd by these authors in settling a problem in 
Tamil literary hbtory ! S>uch a thoroughly unscientific ittitude and 
procedure are possible only in a field of study self-centred and 
stagnant and absolutely cut off from (he vitalising currents of 
modern thought and modern mctliods. 

Taking Tolkdppiyam out of this privileged position and sub- 
jecting it as any other work to^a critical examination from every 
point of view open to a linguist, a literary man or a historian, one 
will find that its transcendent antiquity is a pure myth and that 
its relatiie age in Tamil literary history can easily be settled. 
The assigning of this work absolutely to a particular century may 
not be feasible at present, for its comi>ositjon quite probably falls 
within the dark period of Tamil history just preceding the advent 
of the Hetigiousi epoch ; but to fix its age relatively to some of the 
third Saiigara works, such as PiiruHaHuru, ete., is, it seems to me, 
not at all difficult. The linguistic evidence I liave thus far gathered 
in my study of Tolkappiyar’s treatment of ‘uriccol’ warrants 
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the conclusion that the composition of this grammar comes 
much later and is separated from the Purandnvru period by a 
fairly wide gap of time. Reserving the results of that study 
for a separate treatment I shall here confine myself to a discus- 
sion of only those points on which the Synchronistic Tables throw 
an altogether new and mneh-needed light. 

I shall summarize them under five heads; 

(1) The first mention of Venkatam in this literature occurs 
in the poems of Kallndanar, a poet of the seventh generation. It 
was in the sixth generation that Ariivanadu was conquered and 
brought under complete subjection by Karikahin II. Both the 
father and the grandfather of this sovereign are said to have 
fought some battles in the North; but those victories did not take 
them ns far north as Vepkatam nor did they lead to any per- 
manent occupation of territory- in that region. It was only 
during the time of the great warrior-king Karikfilan II that the 
Choln kingdom had its northern frontier pushed to the foot of 
VPrtkatam. If this fact of early f’hdla history i.s admitted — and 
existing literature does not i)ermit one to ante-date the conquest 
of North Aruvfinadu in pre-Karikalan days — it gives \is 
an important point d’ appui for the settlement of Tolkappiyar’s 
age. In the commendatory stanza composed by Pnnampiiraniir. 
Tolkappiyar’s co-student according to tradition, and prefixed to 
Toikappiyain it is definitely stated that Vertkatam was the northern- 
most boundarj- of Tamilagam at the lime of the composition of 
that work. Iloncc one may legitimately infer that Tolkappiyar 
could not have written his grammar before the Chola power had 
extended its conquests to the foot of that northern hill. Surely 
when the country round about Vertkatam was a region of thickly- 
grown forests infested with marauding tribes under their chief- 
tain Piilli none would be warranted in assuming that that region 
had come under the civilized rule of the Cliolas. If was only after 
the eomplcfc subjugation of the Aruv-iiiiidu of the Naga tribes 
and of the .North Anna inhabited by some forest-tribes and the 
planting of Tamil colonies in those semi-civilized and barbarn’is 
regions that Veiikatam must he considered to have become the 
northernmost boundary of the (Ihola dominion and hence of 
Tamilagam. This bit of political historj- testified to by the Tables 
about the gradual ex|iansion of the Chola pow<;r is entirely sub- 
versive of the ctirrent view re the composition of Tolkappiyam in 
the pre-Purananuru period. In the light of the early condi- 
tions it is simplj’ unthinkable. 
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(2) If thf*se Tables establish any historical fact beyond a 
tlonbt it is this: that the rulers of the three royal dynasties of the 
Tamils were enpaped in an unceasing: and protracted warfare 
with many a tribal ruler for the expansion of the very limited 
territories with which they seem to have started. Before the 
establishment of their capitals at Ufaiyur, Karuvur and K«dal they 
could not he considered as having attained the status of ‘Great 
Kings’, a status which their descendants came to oceui)y in later 
times as could well be gathered from the narrations in later litera- 
ture. Supposing that Tolkappiyam had preceded the establishment 
of the three Tamil monarchies in their respective capitals, would 
such Sutras as the following appear in itf 

{a) Quirisft^ QaiiiQu lunQireiir 
iotQi ^irSisr\L‘i it&iii/f 

— A(/ai1i^ai-Iyal., S. 60. 

(^) uaBt—t)® * * 

^>70 Qitreussr i9/dQ|« 

* Oa''Er3s.T «>ir<F/B 0'flit/.” 

— Marapu-lyaJ., S. 626. 

{c) eusssTLis^ (^«ui 

i^pOi /lu OrioSiO lus^S^eni q/(^‘U0u. 

-SeyyHl-IyaJ., S. 391. 

Such descriptions as ' ,njOi.'(^;grSkrajif ' ‘ (ysij. Oj=.» 

iifd 'e>‘s»Lfs^ applicable to the time of the 

fully-developed Tamil kingships would scarcely suit the early period 
when these were only in the making and just feeling their way 
towards territorial o.xpansion, dominant power and political 
influence. How could the early communal \h*]s and Ko’s be styled 
ir^rOi '(^fk^rSairij.i, the kings with big standing armies! 
How could they be invested with the crown and sceptre, the 
insignia of full-fledged royalty of later days? How could 
Vcjiyaii Tittan and his son Titian Vejiyan, the first two Chola 
sovereigns in the Tables, who ruled their people without w’caring 
a crown, be brought under the description of Tolkappiyar? How 
could the general phrase ‘three kings’ refer particularly to the 
Tamil kings at a tim(* when there were seven kings, eleven kings, 
and host of them besides, in a proper counting? Again, the political 
division to which the third extract refers is not at all applicable to 
the period of the Synchronistic Tables. The commentator rightly 
expounds that it comprised the four major political provinces of 
the TamUagam of Tolkappiyar’s days, viz., Pandiyamapdalam, 
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^liilaiman^alam. Cholamandalam and TondaiQiQnd>ilain- Now a 
reference to Tondaiman Hantiraiyan occurs only in the time o£ 
Avvaiyar of the ninth generation and from this one cannot im- 
mediately jump to the conclusion that there was a political province 
under the name Tondaimandalam in those days, for this name itself 
was brought into vogue at a much later date. Even after the conquest 
and colonisation of the Aruvanadu, North and South, the territory 
must have existed only as part and parcel of the Chola kingdom. 
After a century or two from the time of Karikalan II this north- 
ern dependency seems to have become a separate principality (the 
Kniabhra interregnum testifies to this effect), which in still later 
times became the nidns for the Pallava power to grow in. Tn time, 
this new power grew to such dimensions that it easily sub- 
verted the paramount Chola rule and overran the other Tamil 
States loo. But all these belong to much later history. What 
we have to note in this connection is that the four-fold political 
division to which Tolkappiyar alludes in his Sutra is the picture 
of H later Tamilagam which we have no right to project into the 
times of the dynastic kings appearing in the Synchronistic Tables. 
Tolkappiyar ’s reference must be strictly construed as mirroring 
the conditions of a much later period in the political history of 
the Tamils.. 

(3) We have seen from th«' Tables that the few Aryans 
who first enmc info the Tamil country were of the religious 
order and had heiui invited by Karikalan II and Jludnkndumi 
Peruvajudi for the performance of Yagas. There was a small 
sprinkling of secular Brfihmans also who pursued some handi- 
craft work or other. This handful of immigrants from the North 
could hardly have exerted any influence on the politics of those 
days. By the fewness of their numbers, by the inconspicuousnes.s 
of their profes,sions, by the absence of the fighting K§atrya ele- 
ment in their ranks, and, above all, by the war-like propensities 
of the Tamil kings theiuselvcs. the early Aryan settlers could 
not certainly have borne any part or lot in the political life of 
Tamilagam then; much less could they have cast a glance towards 
the occupation of a throne. And yet we find in Tolkappiyar, 
a Siitra like this: 

— Marapu-IyaJ, S. 637. 

Howsoever applicable this dictum may be to North India 
or to South India in much later times, it has no relevancy to the 
political conditions of the ancient Tamil States during the first 
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two centuries of the Christian era and presumably much less to 
any century precedinp them. If Tolkappiyam is a work com- 
posed for the T-amils, their language, and their country, this parti- 
cular Riitra should then be construed as the product of a much 
later literary activity when the Aryan element gained in strength, 
influence and importance in the Tamil land. 

(4) Let us take another Sutra: 

"(or'SiuiTsir Qiniu saQeap u^c0.zC^ui 
Q^QiuTsii (puKU fisaoevonir 

(Smu ^ihLfSJi 

a/0awa5T (JtBiu OMi'fl5ui6wr 

— AgaNinauIyai, S. 5. 

Applied to the four fundamental works of these Tables and 
even in the case of the secondary works much of this description 
must lack in pertinency. The occurrence of the names 
• ikI in a few stanrjts in a body of poems numbering 

above I.fiOO can in no way he construecl as importing a classifien- 
fion of the land amongst the different deities specified by Tolkfip- 
piyar — a novel scheme, be it noted, that was sought to be grafted 
on the life and literature of the early Tamils by a later syste- 
matism just about the dawn of the Religious epoch. To one 
conversant with the method of linguistic development and literary 
forms the very scholasticism which breathes through this classifica- 
tion of the land and a tabulation of its products, and its 
people with their modes of life, manners, et<5., should proclaim 
itself as an aftergrowth, such a scheme being incompatible with the 
creative period of a nation’s literature dealt with in the Synchro- 
nistic Tables. Still, those who cherish the antiquity of Tolkdp- 
piyam as an article of faith may seek ta press into 
service the mere mention of the names of some deities in early 
literature as affording a clear testimony to the state of popular 
belief in siich deities at that time and also to the literary usage 
of investing such deities with the presiding functions in their res- 
pective locnlr. Allowing the fullest scope even for this latifudi- 
narian interpretation, how can they grapple with the difficulty 
raised by Tolkappiyar’s specific mention of Varunaf Not even a 
single poet has alluded, anywhere, or on any occasion, to this 
particular deity either by name or by implication. This leaves 
us in little doubt that Tolkappiyar’s reference must be shifted 
to much later times for coming into some accordance with pre- 
valent literature. Tt will not certainly be relevant to raise in 
this connection any question about Vanina’s antiquity in the 
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Aryan pantheon. Admitting that that antiquity reaches the Rig 
Vedic Period, or even a still earlier age, what is here urged is 
the lateness of its introduction into the pantheon of the Tamils. 
YWroikappiyam had pi’eceded thi- basic works of the Tables and 
served as their authoiity, there is not the least reason why one 
and ail the poets who allude to such deities as /.s.st—svei'’, 

mQspQpiieuuiy etc., should have 

given the go-by to this particular deity in their stanzas. 
If Varuna had been as familiar to the early Tamils as to 
Tolkappiyar, surely a few poets at least would have alluded 
to him in some stanza or other. This allusion to Varuna there- 
fore definitely throws the composition of Tolkappiyam to a 
much later age when the major portion, if not the whole, of the 
Aryan pantheon' was systematically introduced into the Tamil 
country, taking of course into its bosom a number of )ire-Aryan 
deities. As for the method adopted for the effective assimilation 
in religion, the following lines of I’anpd{lal, a late work, 
furnish the most instructive ami interesting information; 

(^ir>ipQsJ Qfi uecSSm 

iujeo(^ir si—iiLf 

(^firpofici tSpeif 
LDsveufKw Qitiiu (oe/jxQa/j)! Qua/Sir/r 
QiLi^euaS S(Saj. 

— Paripa4aL, 4: 66-70. 

Here the poet exhibits an extraordinary eatholieisni capa- 
cious enough to absorb every form of worship, then obtaining in 
the Tamil land, into the cult of Visjiiu. ‘.Mayon’ occupying the 
place of honour in Tolkappiyar’s Sutra quoted above, it is but 
reasonable to hold tiial that gruminalieal work is much nearer to 
the period of Paripd^lal than to the earlier works, Pufa- 
noniifM, Agandnuru, etc. 

(5) We have seen that the Synchronistic Tables com- 
prise events which fall within the fii>l two centuries of the 
Christian era ami will not lit in if shifled to any subsequent 
period. That fact being established, the following tSutra of 
Tolkappiyam supplies us with the most valuable testimony of 
a definite chronological siguilieaiiee. It runs: 

'^idistpip Qeai(i^iip Qpiisurin 
^pbp QsuTQpisB 

— Kalaciijal., S. 135. 

The w'ord ‘ pegm ’ in this Sulra has a history of its own and 
enables us to determine the upper limit of Tolkappiyar 's age 
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with somp <legree of certainty, is certainly not a Tamil 

word by its origin: nor is it native even in Sanskrit before the 
Astronomers of the North borrowed it from the Greeks. The opinion 
of Western Orientalists like Colebrooke, Weber, Whitney, Thibant, 
flacobi and Keith is unanimous about at least the later Indian 
Astronomy having been decisively infiiieneed by the Greek Science. 
G. R. Kaye in his valuable contribution on Hindu Astronomy, 
published in the Memoirs of the Archsologieal Survey of India 
No. 18, has clearly demonstrated that the Vedic and the post- 
Vedic periods down to the first century of the Christian era mark 
the existence of the Indian Astronomy, as an entirely indigenous 
system free from foreign influence of any kind. Coming, 
however, to the third stratum of that Science which synchronises 
with the pertod of the Gupta dynasty from 320 A.D. to 650 A.D., 
he pronounces it as being largely permeated by Greek method 
and thought. Aryabhata born towards the close of the fifth 
century and Varahaniihira of the sixth century were the earliest 
Astronomers who absorbed the new influence of the West and 
borrowed also a good number of Greek technical terms of 
which ‘Hora’ is one. If !8anskrit language itself cannot claim 
possession of this particular word before the Gupta period 
or the fifth century approximately, how can Tolkappiyar who 
borrowed the word from Sanskrit — and few, I think, will contend 
that he borrowed it direct from the Greek source for his gram- 
matical work — aspire to any higher antiquity? 

A treatment of the linguistic evidences from Tulkappixjam 
itself may be reserved for another occasion, as it will swell this 
Appendix beyond its aece)itable limit. 

Reasons like the foregoing drawn from historical facts and 
probabilities may not appeal to thosj; who are used to take a static 
view of history wherefrom the time-clement is wholly extruded. 
Whether from a desire to glorify the past or from an incapacity 
to shake off erroneous ideas in estimating that past or from an 
unwillingness to get out of traditional grooves of thought, they 
generally transport cm mossc the latest developments in any walk 
of life and thought to any anterior period in history, without the 
least notion of the monstrous inversion they thereby make. 
Among such then- may still be many hardy Jasons to go in 
search of the golden, fleece of Tolkappiyar’s Date in pre- 
Christian centuries or even millennia and who can hope to dis- 
suade them from that heroic venture! 

Turning, however, to the side of serious inquiry, we find that 
the Synchronistic Tables open a fair and fruitful way of solving 
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the problem of Tolkappiyar’s Date. They restore the ancient clas- 
sical poems of Tamil to their rightful place of priority as against 
ToIMppiyain by establishing that a good many of them are almost 
contemporary with the birth of the Tamil monarchies. No sooner 
have the facts of early Tamil history, hitherto chaotically 
jumbled up and rendered irrational and even mute, been arranged 
in a time-scheme in their natural order of sequence than they have 
acquired a new intelligibility and significance and give us a most 
valuable and much-needed guidance in interpreting the facts of 
the political and social life of the Tamils no less than those of 
their language and literature. If the basic works of the Tables do 
not enable us to fix Tolkappiyar’s date absolutely in a particular 
century, at least they leave us in little doubt about the relative age 
of his work as compared with themselves. This in itself is a great 
point scored in favour of a correct reading of the history of Tamil 
language and literature. Hitherto the traditional practice unques- 
tioningly followed of ante-dating Tolkdpinyam and post-dating the 
third Sangam classics has only thrown inquiry wholly off its right 
track. Instead of the earlier Sangam works supplying the norm 
for the valuation of Tolkdppiyam, this comparatively late gram- 
mar was erected into an absolute standard by which those ancient 
poems were invariably measured and judged. The vieiousness of 
this practice is solely due to the Inverted and false chronology on 
which it is based. And it is to the entire reversal of this faulty 
method that the Synchronistic Tables supply a most valuable help. 
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